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I—THE HERBARTIAN PSYCHOLOGY. (1.) 
By G. F. Srovrt. 


THE present is the first of a series of articles intended to 
draw attention to that movement in the history of Psy- 
chology in Germany which originated with Herbart and 
Beneke, and to compare it critically with the work of the 
Associationist school in England. I shall begin by stating, 
with the least possible comment, the views of Herbart, as 
they are expounded in his two most important psychological 
works, the Lehrbuch zur Psychologie, and the Psychologie neu 
gegriindet auf Evfahrung, Metaphysik und Mathematik. I shall 
always refer to the former as the Lehrbuch and to the latter as 
the Psychologie. The Lehrbuch was the first work in which 
Herbart gave a systematic account of his psychological 
doctrines. It is brief and easy to read. The first edition 
appeared in 1813; a new one, revised and enlarged by the 
author, was published in 1834. The Psychologie (from the 
years 1824-25) is Herbart’s capital achievement. It is 
divided into two parts, of which the first is synthetic 
and the second analytic. In the synthetic part, Herbart 
endeavours to construct a psychological theory on the basis 
of certain abstract principles. In the analytic part, he 
describes and analyses the concrete phenomena of mind, 
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and applies to their explanation the results of the first part. 
The synthetic portion of Herbart’s work will engage our 
attention in the present article. It is much less interesting 
and important than the analytic, yet it must not be neglected ; 
for, apart from it, Herbart’s psychological doctrines cannot 
be understood in their systematic completeness. 


§ 1. Faculty-Psychology due to Involuntary Abstraction. The 
most striking negative feature of the Herbartian Psychology 
is its uncompromising polemic against innate faculties, 
activities and predispositions. In this respect Herbart 
is to a great extent in agreement with the English 
Associationists. He saw, however, more distinctly than 
they did, the exact nature and origin of the older methods, 
which he so resolutely discarded. He attempts to show, at 
the outset, that the faculty-psychology had its root in the 
very nature of the introspective process, and that it was 
therefore unavoidable so long as inner perception was re- 
garded as the sole and sufficient basis of mental science. 
In physical science generalisation is voluntary; the in- 
dividual phenomena wait to be examined and compared in 
detail, so that in forming a classification those resemblances 
and differences may be emphasised which best conduce to 
scientific purposes ; in purely introspective psychology the 
case is otherwise. The individual phenomena do not wait 
for deliberate examination and detailed comparison (Leh7b., 
§ 3). ‘ Self-observation mutilates the facts of consciousness 
in the very act of apprehending them, tears them from their 
necessary context, and hands them over to a disorderly 
abstraction, which finds no resting-place till it has arrived 
at the highest genera.”’ It is impossible for introspection to 
catch anything beyond transient glimpses of mental pheno- 
mena in their broad outlines. The very endeavour to be 
exact occasions inexactness; for it leads to disregard of 
what is obscure, and it is precisely the specialising details of 
the particular case which are obscurest. The result is that 
in the older psychology we are everywhere confronted with 
vague generalities, which contribute nothing to scientific 
explanation, because they are incapable of being definitely 
applied to specific instances. 

Nor does the evil end here. The human mind has always 
been prone to mistake abstractions for realities, even when 
the corresponding concretes stand out in clear and definite 
detail. This propensity becomes almost irresistible in a 
case in which concrete details are shadowy and evasive. 
Hence we find that the faculty-psychologists, unable to 
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make legitimate use of their generalisations in the explana- 
tion of particular phenomena, treated them as if they were 
real forces producing these phenomena. Thus in their 
hands Psychology became transformed into a kind of 
mythology, which was none the less mischievous because 
scarcely anyone overtly and explicitly professed to believe 
in it. 


§ 2. Proposed Substitute for purely Introspective Method. Are 
we then to conclude that the results of introspection are 
useless? If this is so, need we on that account despair of 
Psychology, or shall we be able to discover some more 
secure foundation on which to build it? Herbart maintains 
that, in spite of past failure, it is yet possible to construct a 
mental science worthy of the name. Introspection, properly 
used, yields a valuable and even indispensable point of 
departure (Psych., §§ 11, 13). Certain facts most clearly 
revealed to inner observation display, when they are 
logically analysed, a problematic and, in some cases, a self- 
contradictory character, due to their detachment from the 
connexions which alone make them intelligible. Now if, 
without doing violence to the clear evidence of introspection, 
we can so supplement and modify these problematic facts by 
means of hypotheses that the implied contradictions and 
incoherencies disappear, then the explanatory force of our 
assumptions will be some guarantee of their correctness. 
If, moreover, these hypotheses can be successfully applied 
to the explanation of particular phenomena, the evidence in 
their favour will be greatly strengthened. Finally, if the 
lines on which they are framed can be determined with 
certainty and precision on grounds independent of Psy- 
chology, the proposed method will be justified at every 
point. All these conditions Herbart attempts to satisfy. 


§ 3. Problems contained in the Results of Introspection. The 
whole scope and aim of Psychology is to show how given facts, 
otherwise unintelligible, may be understood by assumption 
of hidden facts with which they are connected according to 
definite laws. In this way we are bound, for psychological 
purposes, to transcend experience in order to explain ex- 
perience. Wherever inner observation encounters pheno- 
mena which need to be hypothetically supplemented before 
they can be understood, we have a starting-point for 
psychological investigation. Among the problems furnished 
by introspection, some excite inquiry merely because of the 
indeterminateness of the relations involved, others appear to 
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imply inner contradictions. As an example of the former 
class we may take Desire. Desire implies always some 
presented content of consciousness which is desired. Now, 
so soon as we begin to examine this relation closely, it gives 
rise to a series of questions. Under what conditions does 
the presented content become an object of desire? What 
must be the nature of the presentation involved, and of the 
presentative activity, in order that such a phenomenon as 
conation may arise in consciousness? If we can find an 
adequate answer, by going back from desire as a given 
conditionate to hitherto unknown conditions adequate to 
account for it, then in the fact that we feel desire we have a 
point. of departure for psychological inquiry. 

The chief instance of a datum of introspection involving an 
inner contradiction is found in the fact of Self-consciousness, 
as implying identity of subject and object. It seems to lie 
in the very nature of the Ego that it should be at the same 
time and in the same sense one and dual :—one, because the 
Self which knows is identified with the Self which is known; 
dual, because they are separated by this very antithesis of 
knower and known. Nor is this the only difficulty; if we 
inquire what it is that the Ego is aware of when it is 
aware of itself, we find ourselves confronted by another 
puzzle. The Self is not to be identified with any particular 
act of thinking, feeling, willing, &c., seeing that it is contra- 
distinguished from each and all of these as the cominon 
centre to which they are referred. And yet apart from these 
states the Ego is nothing ; it possesses no mark by which it 
can be distinguished except its own Self-awareness, which 
involves an inner contradiction. 

According to Herbart’s own statement, the chief starting- 
point of his psychology lay in the clear formulation of these 
puzzling deliverances of introspection concerning the nature 
of the Ego, and its goal was found in their solution. I shall 
try to explain the way in which he performed this task, 
keeping other topics in relative subordination. 


§ 4. Metaphysical Basis of Ultimate Psychological Assumptions. 
The lines on which he proceeded he found prescribed for him 
by his general metaphysical doctrine, according to which the 
soul is intrinsically a simple, unchanging being, originally 
without any plurality of states, activities or powers. The 
variety of mental phenomena, as they actually exist, is 
ultimately referred by him to the reactions of the soul, 
whereby it resists a diversity of disturbances ab eztra due to 
its relations with other simple beings. As a metaphysical 
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speculation, this doctrine in no way concerns us. But its 
psychological import is of the greatest consequence. 

In the first place, it implies that psychological phenomena 
are to be explained as due to the combination and inter- 
action of certain ultimate mental states initiated ab extra, to 
the exclusion of everything of the nature of innate ideas, 
faculties or activities. These ultimate states are called by 
him presentations (Vorstellungen). So far Herbart takes up 
a position similar to that of the English Associationists. 
Like them he bases his explanations on the doctrine of a 
psychological mechanism. He differed from them partly in 
the mode in which he conceived and formulated his ultimate 
laws of combination and interaction, partly in the more 
thorough-going and systematic’ nature of his mechanical 
explanations. The latter point is most strikingly illustrated 
by his attempt to obtain quantitative exactness in his results 
through the application of mathematics to psychology. The 
doctrine of the simplicity of the soul had a marked effect on 
his psychological views: it saved him from the atomistic 
standpoint, on account of which the English Associationists 
have been so severely criticised. Since the soul is one and 
simple, its resistance to outward disturbance must be one 
simple act, which can be considered as multiple only in so far 
as due to a multiplicity of disturbing conditions. Hence 
the presentation of plurality and distinction within the con- 
tent of consciousness is something which requires explana- 
tion instead of being regarded as ultimate. Thus the form 
which the problem of mental development assumed for 
Herbart was not—How do isolated sensation-atoms combine 
to form a mind? but rather—How does demarcation and 
partition grow up within an original distinctionless unity ? 
The soul is not only simple, but unchanging ; it possesses 
no inner tendency to pass from one condition into another ; 
hence, when it is once in a given state there seems no 
reason why, apart from interference ab extra, this state 
should cease or change. In view of this doctrine, the 
lapse of a presentation into unconsciousness, after it has 
once been presented in consciousness, constitutes a problem. 
For Herbart the primary question is not—How do presenta- 
tions come to be reinstated in consciousness after disappear- 
ance ? but rather—How is it possible for them to disappear? 
The key both to this problem and to that of the origin of 
plurality within the content of consciousness is found by 
Herbart in the mutual conflict of presentations whieh are 
opposed in quality. Presentations may be entirely alike— 
as, for instance, my sensation of green yesterday and my 
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sensation of green to-day; or they may be entirely disparate 
—eg., the presentation of sweetness and that of redness : in 
both these cases they, ceteris paribus, merge indistinguishably 
in one total presentation when they are co-presented in 
consciousness. If, on the other hand, they are not disparate, 
but contrary, as are, for example, the presentations of 
red and of green, they resist co-presentation ; in other 
words, they tend to exclude each other from consciousness. 
In virtue of this mutual interference presentations become 
transformed into forces, which oppose or support each other. 
From this point of view the original unity of co-presented 
and compatible contents of consciousness acquires a new 
significance. It becomes a mechanical union of presentations 
constituting a total force, which resists the arrest of any one 
of its components. In order, however, to bring out the full 
meaning of this mechanical interaction of presentations, we 
must explain the distinction between presentation, pre- 
sentative activity and presented content. 


§ 5. Presentation, Presentative Activity and Presented Content. 
Presentations of contrary quality exclude each other from 
consciousness. So far as this exclusion takes place, an act 
of the soul which was originally conscious ceases to be so: 
it is not, however, annihilated ; on the contrary, in ceasing 
to be an actual presentation it pso facto becomes transformed 
into a latent tendency to be presented, it remains as a state 
of the soul, but it is no longer a conscious state. When and 
so far as a presentation is in consciousness it is said to be an 
actual presentative activity; when and so far as it is excluded 
from consciousness—i.c., ceases to be a presentation at all— 
it is said to be a presentative activity under arrest. In other 
words, it is an activity which tends to become a presenta- 
tion, but is hindered from doing so by obstacles. Even 
when the presentative activity is actual, we must still 
distinguish between it and the presented content. The 
presentative activity is an intensive quantity which may be 
partly arrested and partly unarrested. The term “presented 
content,’’ on the other hand, is used in reference to the 
quality, and to the quality alone, of a presentation, in 
contradistinction from its intensity. When a presentative 
activity is partly arrested and partly unarrested, the quantum 
left unarrested constitutes the degree of distinctness of the 
presented content. The greater the quantum arrested, the 
more obscure the presented content becomes. Thus one 
and the same content may be presented in various grades of 
distinctness or obscurity. 
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The main point to be borne in mind for practical pur- 
poses is that presentations may be regarded (1) as having 
mechanical relations with each other, and (2) in abstraction 
from such relations. The phrase ‘ presentative activity ” 
has reference to the former point of view, and it is used only 
when presentations are considered as forces interacting with 
each other. The phrase “‘ presented content ” has reference 
to the latter point of view, and it is used only when the 
mechanical interaction of presentations is disregarded, and 
their internal quality alone considered. Thus presented 
contents may be contrary, but it is the actua] presentative 
activities which conflict. 


§ 6. Significance of Herbart's Metaphysics for his Psychology. 
At this point we may finally dismiss from consideration 
the Herbartian metaphysics. It was necessary to refer to 
it in order to show the point of view from which Herbart 
approached psychology. For us the interest of his psycho- 
logical theories is entirely independent of his metaphysical 
speculations. He himself is compelled in the seque! to found 
far more on experience and far less on speculation than 
accords with his original plan. He finds it impossible to 
deal with the complexity of concrete phenomena by any 
process of synthetic deduction from general principles. By 
help of mathematical calculation he carries such synthetic 
deduction up to a certain point in the first part of his 
Psycholoyie. But in the second, and greatly more valuable 
part, he abandons this method, and undertakes an analysis 
of mental phenomena based on experience, using his previous 
results only as a guiding clue to the explanation of the con- 
crete facts of mind. It is this application of his fundamental 
principles which invests them with interest and value for us. 
It is only as a preliminary to the analytic part of Herbart’s 
work, that it is worth while to discuss his abstract doctrines 
concerning the combination and interaction of presentations. 
It is only for the purpose of throwing light upon these 
abstract doctrines that it is worth while to notice the meta- 
physical speculations with which, in Herbart’s view, they 
were connected. 


§ 7. Relations between Presented Contents. Before approach- 
ing our main task it is necessary to discuss at some length 
the fundamental laws of the interaction of presentations, dis- 
missing finally all reference to metaphysical considerations. 
We must, to begin with, carefully distinguish the three cases 
already referred to, (a) that in which presented contents are 
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exactly similar, (2) that in which they are contrary, and (c) 
that in which they are entirely disparate. 

Contrary presentations are those which have affinity with 
each other, without being exactly alike. Thus, different 
presentations belonging to the same sense or to the same 
group of movements are contrary. Contrariety admits of 
degrees. Its lowest grade is scarcely distinguishable from 
perfect likeness ; its highest grade involves complete opposi- 
tion. Thus, white and black are completely contrary: the 
intermediate shades of grey are only partly contrary to pure 
white and to pure black and to each other. A series of this 
kind is called by Herbart a qualitative continuum, and he 
holds that all contrary presentations can be arranged in such 
continua. Mr. Ward also uses the expression qualitative 
continuum exactly in the Herbartian sense, as denoting a 
“‘series of presentations changing gradually in quality, so 
that any two differ less the more they approximate in the 
series”. Presentations are disparate when they are neither 
contrary nor exactly alike: this is the case only when they 
belong to entirely disconnected continua. Thus, a visual 
sensation and a tactile are disparate; because they admit 
of no qualitative gradations between them. 

Each of these modes of relation between presented con- 
tents is connected with a corresponding relation between 
presentative activities. Contrary presentations arrest each 
other ; if the arrest is only partial, the unarrested remainders 
fuse with each other. Exactly similar presentations fuse 
without arrest.- Disparate presentations are not said to 
fuse, but to become complicated with each other. Thus, the 
terms arrest, complication and fusion have, in the Herbartian 
system, definite and distinct applications. I shall now dis- 
cuss each of these processes in turn, beginning with arrest. 


§ 8. Mutual Arrest of Contrary Presentations, The first 
point to be noted under this head is that arrest in no case 
involves annihilation. When one presentation is extruded 
from consciousness by another, it does not on that account 
cease to exist. It only ceases to exist as an actual presenta- 
tion, being transformed into a mere tendency to be presented, 
so that, on removal of obstacles, it ipso facto emerges again 
into consciousness. The second noteworthy point is that 
arrest is a gradual process, in which the arrested presenta- 
tion passes continuously through intermediate stages of 
obscuration before it finally vanishes. This gradual ob- 
scuration is called sinking. When, on the other hand, a 
presentation increases in distinctness, it is said to be rising. 
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The two processes of sinking and rising constitute what 
Herbart calls the ‘‘ movement of presentations’. In the 
next place it must be clearly understood that arrest need not 
proceed so far as to involve total repression of presentative 
activity. Coexistence in consciousness becomes possible 
without further conflict, when each of the antagonistic pre- 
sentations has reached a certain stage of obscuration, which 
is called its statical point. But a presentation may sink to 
this grade of obscuration without entirely disappearing. 
When arrest has proceeded so far that all the conflicting 
presentations have attained their statical points, they are 
said to be in equilibrium. The total diminution in actual 
presentative activity which is required to produce a state 
of equilibrium is called the sum of arrest. The distri- 
bution of this sum among the presentations involved is 
determined by their contrariety and their conscious intensity. 
The more intense offer a stronger resistance to arrest than the 
less intense. The latter are therefore proportionately more 
obscured; and since, ex hypothesi, they possess initially a less 
degree of distinctness, a great many of them may be com- 
pletely suppressed by a comparatively few which possess at 
the outset a greater amount of conscious intensity. Hence 
arises what is called the narrowness of consciousness. Of 
the innumerable presentations which come into being in the 
course of a varied experience, only a small proportion can 
be in consciousness at any moment. The rest are totally 
obscured. 


$9. Statical and Dynamical Thresholds. When arresting 
forces are adequate, and no more than adequate, to entirely ob- 
scure a presentation at a given moment, it is said to be on 
the threshold of consciousness at that moment. When 
the arresting forces are more than adequate to produce total 
obscuration, it is said to be below the threshold. If it is in 
consciousness at all, it is above the threshold. If it is above, 
on or below the threshold, when the conditions of equilibrium 
require that it should be so, then it is said to be above, on 
or below the statical threshold. If it is above, on or below 
the threshold, when the conditions of equilibrium require 
that it should not be so, it is said to be above, on or below the 
dynamical threshold. Presentations below the statical 
threshold are totally without influence on conscious pro- 
cesses, so that in this respect they might as well be non- 
existent. Presentations below the dynamical threshold, on 
the contrary, operate as very important factors in determin- 
ing the course of events within consciousness. 
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The possibility of a presentation sinking beneath the 
dynamical threshold, or indeed of its sinking beneath its 
statical point at all, perhaps requires some explanation. 
The essential condition is, that a number of presentations 
must already be approaching equilibrium when a fresh one 
appears in consciousness. The new-comer is, at the outset, 
far more removed from its statical point than are the pre- 
existing presentations. It possesses a proportionately greater 
quantum of actual presentative activity, and it will therefore, 
to commence with, have a great advantage in its conflict 
with those which have already passed through a process of 
gradual obscuration. Thus it may suppress some of these 
far beneath their statical points, and it may even, for a time, 
extrude from consciousness presentations which, in a state of 
equilibrium, would surpass it in distinctness. 


§ 10. Mechanical Union of Presentations. Presentations 
are in mechanical union when they form a total force which 
resists with its whole strength the arrest of any of its com- 
ponents. The result is, with some limitations, the same as 
if the presentation threatened with arrest received an addi- 
tion to its own intensity. To understand the importance of 


this, we must bear in mind that a presentation suffers less 
in conflict with others in proportion as its relative intensity 
is greater. Thus, z in conflict with y and z united will be 
more obscured than it would be in conflict with the same ¥ 
and z if they acted separately. 

The fundamental condition of union is co-presentation. 
In so far as a presentative activity ceases to be actual and 
becomes a latent tendency, it cannot enter into any kind of 
combination. The remnant of it which is still left above 
the threshold may do so, but not the portion which is sup- 
pressed. Thus, a totally obscured presentation cannot unite 
with others at all; a partially obscured presentation can 
only do so with the part which remains unobscured. There 
follows from this a marked distinction between the union of 
presentations which belong to the same qualitative con- 
tinuum, and that of presentations which belong to separate 
continua. In the first case, they will conflict in so far as 
they are diverse, and they will only combine in so far as 
their mutual antagonism does not preclude their combina- 
tion. Such union of contrary presentations Herbart calls 
fusion with arrest. In the second case, there is no anta- 
gonism of the presentations inter se, and they will therefore, 
ceteris paribus, unite completely. This union of diverse 
presentations without mutual arrest is called complication, 
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and the resulting total force is called a complex. For 
instance, the visible appearance, the smell, the feel and the 
taste of an orange, are complicated with each other and 
form a single complex. 

Presentations which belong to the same qualitative con- 
tinuum must conflict if they are not identical in content, 
and they will only combine in so far as their mutual 
antagonism allows. Such combination is called fusion. 
It is, however, necessary to distinguish between fusion 
before and fusion after arrest. Since all co-presentation, 
in so far as it does not give rise to conflict, causes union, 
it follows that union must take place wherever mutual 
arrest has reached a point at which conflict ceases. This 
is called fusion after arrest, and it takes place even in the 
case of complete contrast. But where the contrast is only 
partial, there is a tendency to fusion before as well as after 
arrest ; for partial conflict involves partial likeness, and 
likeness gud likeness is a reason for fusion. Absolutely 
similar presentations, when they are co-presented, do not 
merely unite to form a collective force, acting, under certain 
limitations, as if it were a single presentation. Apart from 
interfering conditions they do actually coincide, so as to 
form one and the same presentation. Now, when the 
likeness is only partial, the correlative contrariety precludes 
this absolute coalescence. Nevertheless the tendency to 
coalesce exists, and forms a special cause of mechanical 
union. In the case of presentations which have an appre- 
ciable degree of contrariety, fusion before arrest can only 
take place gradually, because the contrast occasions a resist- 
ance to union, which it takes time to overcome. If the 
amount of contrariety reaches a certain point, the partial 
likeness fails to produce any actual fusion. Even then, 
however, there is still a tendency to fuse, which is of 
importance for the explanation of esthetic feeling. Where 
the degree of contrariety is very small, fusion before and 
fusion after arrest nearly coincide, since there is no appreci- 
able conflict. After this brief account of the elementary 
processes of arrest, complication, fusion before arrest and 
fusion after arrest, we must now consider some of their most 
general applications. We have to discuss—(1) Sensation as 
conditioned by the law of diminishing susceptibility ; (2) 
the general laws of Reproduction, mediate and immediate ; 
(3) the formation of certain kinds of Series. 


§ 11. Sensations as conditioned by the Law of Diminishing 
Susceptibility. According to Herbart, every sensation, how- 
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ever simple it may appear, is due to the fusion of innumer- 
able homogeneous components, which are given successively 
in the minute divisions of time during which the external 
stimulus operates (Psych., § 94). Thus the genesis of a 
sensation depends (1) on the persistence of mental states, 
after they have once come into being, and (2) on the fusion 
of similars. Now if, so long as the external excitation 
continued, the rate of increase in the quantum of sensation 
per unit of time remained constant, there would be no limit 
to the consequent accumulation of intensity. But this is 
not so. There is a maximum which the sensation never 
attains, however persistently the external stimulus is applied. 
Herbart accordingly assumes that the rate of increase in 
sensation at any moment is proportional to the amount 
by which the quantum already produced and still persistent 
in consciousness falls short of the maximum. He regards 
the rate of increase as due to the susceptibility of the 
subject to the special kind of stimulus by which it is 
affected. The principle, according to which the rate of 
increase is smaller in proportion as the pre-existing quan- 
tum of sensation is greater, is named by him the law of 
diminishing susceptibility. He extends its application so 
as to include partially dissimilar as well as completely 
similar presentations. In this generalised form it may be 
stated as follows :—In proportion as one presentation re- 
sembles another, the pre-existence of either of them in 
consciousness diminishes susceptibility to the other. 

It must be carefully noted that presentations beneath 
the statical threshold can have no power to diminish 
susceptibility to others which resemble them. So far asa 
presentation has become a mere latent tendency, it is ipso 
jacto isolated. The course of events within consciousness 
proceeds as if it had no existence. Hence, a renewal of 
susceptibility to a special kind of sense-affection takes place 
in so far as pre-existing homogeneous presentations sink 
beneath the statical threshold. 


§ 12. Immediate Reproduction. By the same principle the 
re-emergence of a presentation in consciousness must involve 
diminution of susceptibility to the corresponding sensation. 
Now the mere removal of the conditions producing arrest is 
sufficient to cause re-emergence. The presentative activity 
must of necessity become an actual presentation when there 
is nothing to hinder it. When a presentation rises, in 
this manner, spontaneously into consciousness, on the mere 
removal of obstacles, and apart from any help due to compli- 
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cation or fusion, it is said to be immediately reproduced. 
The most familiar case is that of a new sensation reproducing 
pre-formed presentations of like content. It does this by ar- 
resting presentations which, being opposed to itself, are there- 
fore opposed to whatever it resembles. If this immediate 
revival took place completely in an inappreciable time, the 
conditions of renewed susceptibility would cease to operate. 
But reproduction can no more take place suddenly than 
arrest can do so. Hence the re-emergence of previous 
similar presentations does not annihilate susceptibility to 
new sensation. It only diminishes this susceptibility 
gradually, and in a degree proportional to the rapidity 
with which the immediate reproduction takes place. 

Further, the reproduced presentations of necessity fuse 
with that which reproduces them, because they are partly or 
wholly similar to it, and are co-presented with it. In this 
way there is generated by repetition of like impressions a 
total force possessing a mechanical efficacy far exceeding 
what the law of diminishing susceptibility would allow any 
isolated sensation to attain. This result will prove to be of 
the greatest importance when we come to consider the 
origin of general concepts. 

Familiar objects cease to attract attention because in their 
case diminution of susceptibility takes place very rapidly. 
Through frequent reiteration of similar experience a fused 
total is formed, which is very readily reproduced owing to its 
great strength, and which therefore rapidly decreases sensi- 
bility to the outward stimulus. 


§ 13. Mediate Reproduction. Mediate reproduction is due 
to complication and fusion. When a presentation enters 
consciousness it tends to reinstate other presentations which 
have combined with it on previous occasions. The main 
principles which regulate this process are the following :— 

(1) No presentation can reproduce or help to reproduce 
another if and so far as it is itself beneath the statical 
threshold. 

(2) The reproducing presentation tends to raise the re- 
produced to the degree of distinctness which the latter 
possessed at the time when the combination between them 
took place. 

(8) When this degree of distinctness is attained, the 
reproducing presentation ceases to yield any further help. 

(4) The deeper the reproduced presentation is sunk. 
beneath that degree of distinctness which it possessed at 
the time when combination took place, the greater is the 
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reproductive energy, and the more rapidly, therefore, will 
the reproduction take place. 

(5) The more intense the reproducing presentation was at 
the time of combination, the greater is its reproductive 
energy, and the more rapidly, therefore, will the reproduction 
take place. (This statement is limited by (1).) 

The degree of distinctness possessed by a partially arrested 
presentation is called its residuum, being the amount of pre- 

_sentative activity which still remains above the threshold. 


§ 14. Evolution and Involution of Series. The above rules 
of reproduction have a most important application to cases 
in which unequal remnants, 7, 7, 7”, &c., of the same 
presentation P have fused with a number of different pre- 
‘ sentations IJ, II’, I’, &c. The time-order in which P 
reinstates IT, II’, II” in consciousness in their original com- 
bining distinctness, or as nearly so as the conditions admit, 
corresponds to the deseending order of magnitude of the 
residua through which it is connected with them. From 
this it follows that, ceteris paribus, presentations are repro- 
duced in the same order in which they are given in sense- 
perception. 

Suppose a series of successive sensations a, B, y, 5, ke., a 
will, from the outset, suffer gradual arrest from pre-existing 
presentations. When a is already partially obscured, 8 rises 
into relatively distinct consciousness and fuses with the 
sinking a. Then comes y, which fuses with the partially 
obscured 8 and with the still more obscured a. Similarly 6, 
when it is presented with full distinctness, fuses with the 
preceding a, 8, y, in their graduated phases of obscuration. 
In like manner, every succeeding member of the series fuses 
with all of the preceding which remain in any degree above 
the threshold, and it unites with a smaller or greater remnant 
of each according as they are respectively nearer to or further 
from the commencement of the series. The converse rela- 
tion holds between presentations which precede and those 
which follow: ais more distinct when it fuses with 6 than 
when it fuses with y; it is more distinct when it fuses with 
y than when it fuses with 6, and so on till it sinks beneath 
the threshold. 

Assume now that the whole series has for a time disap- 
peared from consciousness, and that the initial member a is 
recalled by immediate reproduction or otherwise ; a operates 
to recall 8 with an energy proportioned to its own actual 
presentative activity at the time when it fused with 8. 
Similarly the energy with which it recalls y is proportioned 
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to its own distinctness when it entered into union with y. 
The same holds good for all other members of series which 
were presented before a disappeared from consciousness. 
Now a was most distinct when it fused with 8, less so when 
it fused with y, and it became continually more obscured as 
it combined with one after another of the remaining mem- 
bers of the series. Hence it recalls 8 more rapidly than y, 
and soon. The reproductive action of 8, y, 5, &c., is similar 
with respect to the parts of the series posterior to them. 
The result is that the whole train of presentations is succes- 
sively revived in the same time-order in which it was origi- 
nally given in sense-perception. This successive reproduc- 
tion is called evolution of series. 

If, instead of a, some posterior member of the original 
sense-series be immediately reproduced, it will recall not only 
the following, but also the anterior members. Thus, y will 
reproduce a, 8, as well as 6, «, & But there will be a funda- 
mental difference in the way in which this takes place. 
recalls 8, e, € successively, because it was itself in varying 
phases of intensity when it was co-presented with them, and 
it tends to raise them to full sensuous distinctness, because 
all possessed such distinctness when they were co-presented 
with it. On the other hand, it recalls a, 8 not successively 
but simultaneously, because it entered simultaneously into 
combination with them, and it tends to raise them not to 
full sensuous distinctness, but only to that measure of dis- 
tinctness which they possessed at the time when their union 
with it took place. Hence there is no evolution of series 
backwards, but only a simultaneous revival of anterior mem- 
bers in graduated phases of obscurity. This form of repro- 
duction is called involution of series. 

To complete the above statement it is necessary to note 
that in the evolution of a series the emergence of each suc- 
cessive member of it is accompanied by the subsidence of 
those which precede, just as in the original sense-given 
sequence. This is due partly to arrest from extraneous 
presentations and partly to the nature of the series itself. 
y, in reproducing 6, e, § occasions conflicts between 64, e, &, 
and a, 8. Moreover, the arrest of a and 8 must extend also 
to y, because it involves diminution of the residua of a and 
8 beneath the measure of distinctness possessed by them, 
when they combined with y. Of course its reproductive 
energy will not be diminished by this increasing obscuration, 
except in so far as it sinks beneath the residual intensities 
which it possessed at the time of its fusion with other parts 
of the series. 
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Series similar to the above may be formed under other 
conditions. The presentations a, 8, y, need not be originally 
given in a definite time-sequence in order that they may be 
reproduced in such a sequence. The same result may be due 
to their forming parts of a qualitative continuum, so that they 
can be arranged in an order of graduated contrast. If y be 
more contrary to a than it is to 8, and if § be more contrary 
to a than to ®, and more contrary to 8 than to ¥, then, since 
intimacy of fusion is, ceteris paribus, inversely proportional to 
degree of contrariety, there will come into being, under 
favourable conditions, a series which evolves itself in an order 
corresponding to the qualitative affinity of its components. 
Series of this kind are of the greatest importance in the 
processes of classification and definite comparison. 


§ 15. Correspondence of Mechanical Relations with Presented 
Relations. I have spoken hitherto only of the order in which 
presentations reinstate one another in consciousness ;_ but 
the real import of the foregoing results, and, indeed, of the 
whole doctrine of psychological mechanism, can only be 
understood when regard is had to the way in which relations 
of the presentative activity are connected with relations 
constitutive of the presented content. The most important 
principle of correspondence may be stated thus:—In pre- 
sented series gud presented, the comparative nearness or 
remoteness of any two terms to a third depends, ceteris 
paribus, on the comparative intimacy their mechanical union 
has with it. For instance, if P is connected by a remnant 7 
with II, and by a smaller remnant 7 with II’, then, ceteris 
paribus, the presented contents of IZ and II’ will appear in 
consciousness as parts of a series in which II’ is more remote 
from P than IZ is, and in which, therefore, IT is interme- 
diate between P and IT’. 

The parallelism of mechanical interaction and presented 
connexion could not have been treated with advantage 
before discussing the elementary modes of reproduction. It 
is necessary to draw attention to it here, both as a supple- 
ment to the preceding exposition and as a prelude to what 
follows. Up to this point I have spoken only of the way in 
which presentations become connected so as to form simple 
series. In order to complete the present instalment of my 
undertaking, and to lead up to the analytic portion of Her- 
bart’s work, I must say something about the way in which 
series, such as those above described, are connected with 
each other. This topic may conveniently be divided under 
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(1) The mutual arrest and support of different series so 
far as this depends purely on the form of serial reproduction ; 

(2) The mutual curtailment of series ; 

(3) The manifold interweaving of series. 


§ 16. Mutual Arrest and Support due to Serial Form. Series 
may arrest or support each other because of their contrariety 
or likeness, gud series, as distinguished from the likeness or 
contrariety of the presentations composing them. If, for 
instance, a sense-perception tends to reproduce simultane- 
ously two pre-formed series in which the same presentations 
are differently arranged, the two orders of reproduction will 
be in conflict and will arrest each other. On the other hand, 
series which are similar in form support one another, and 
even revive each other by immediate reproduction. We are 
thus enabled to recognise a letter of the alphabet whether it 
be written in red ink or in black ink or in golden letters. 
The comparative ease with which we apprehend symme- 
trical figures is also to be referred to this head.? 


§ 17. Mutual Curtailment of Series. Series shorten each 
other when they have the same beginnings and contrary 
continuations. Every presentation owing to the conditions 
of its genesis has a place in more than one series. When it 
first arises in sense-perception, it combines partly with 
other sense-given elements, partly with presentations which 
already pre-exist in consciousness, and partly with others 
which it reproduces immediately or causes to be reproduced 
immediately. Now, if we suppose one kind of presentation 
to be often repeated in sense-experience, it will have entered 
into a multitude of combinations. Hence, whenever it is 
reinstated in consciousness, it will tend to cause the evolu- 
tion of a plurality of series discrepant partly in form and 
partly in the quality of their components. These series will 
conflict and mutually hinder each other from evolving, and, 
the longer the reproductive tendencies work, the greater will 
the conflict and reciprocal obscuration become. If we add to 
this that the obscuration of anterior members of an evolving 
series, when it goes beyond a certain point, impairs their effi- 
ciency in reproducing posterior members, it becomes obvious 
that curtailment of the antagonistic trains of ideas is bound 
to ensue. The central presentation in which they have their 
origin must, to a large extent, share the arrest of the series 


1 Psych., §§ 100, 114. Herbart’s statements on this subject are some- 
what meagre and vague. 
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connected with it. But, if it has been sufficiently often re- 
peated in sense-perception after renewal of susceptibility, it 
will be strong enough to maintain a comparatively high 
degree of conscious intensity. At the same time, the con- 
tent of the central presentation will be in a manner isolated, 
because there will be no appreciable evolution of the diverg- 
ing trains of presentations which meet in it as in a point of 
intersection. It can, therefore, to a certain extent, be con- 
sidered apart from the special contexts in which it was 
presented to sense-perception at particular times and places. 
In this kind of mental formation lies the germ of the general 
concept. 


§ 18. Interweaving of Series. Interweaving means that 
from each term of a given series trains of reproduction 
start, which are in their turn at once separated and inter- 
connected by cross-series. On the side of the presented 
content regular mechanical interweaving is correlated with 
the consciousness of a spatial order, or of some order more 
or less analogous to the spatial; for example, the colour- 
triangle. 

Besides this regular interweaving by which a perfect net- 
work is formed, there arise in the course of a varied ex- 
perience all kinds and degrees of ramifying and re-entrant 
interconnexion. Where the components of a large group of 
presentations are connected in a more manifold and intimate 
manner with each other than they are with other parts of 
the total mental system, they form a relatively independent 
and separate mass. Varying environments and occupations 
give rise to the formation of many such masses in the de- 
veloped human mind. At this point we are fairly on the 
threshold of Herbart’s Analytic Psychology, the most im- 
portant part of which is occupied in examining the inter- 
action of the highly complex groups with each other and 
with sense-perception. The treatment of this part of the 
subject must be reserved for a second article. 


(To be continued.) 
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II—SPACE AND TIME. 
By ALEXANDER F. SHAND. 


In an article in the last No. of M1np (pp. 231-43) I argued 
that the objects of many fundamental kinds of knowledge 
transcend the Unity of Consciousness. I shall now con- 
sider, what I then excepted for independent treatment 
(p. 234), the reality which, in our knowledge of them, 
belongs to Space and Time. As the problem concerns the 
nature of this reality, it is not psychological but meta- 
physical. Of both I shall first assume, and endeavour to 
follow out to its consequences, the subjective doctrine, that 
they are images or forms constituted by the individual 
subject, and real only for it. First as regards Space. 

From our representation of Space it seems, as Kant says, 
that we can think away all objects—all actual motion, 
solids, figures, lines and points. We appear to reach a 
homogenous unity, inseparable, indestructible. But this 
pure form of Space can have no parts; for I can only 
represent a part, and distinguish it from surrounding space, 
by drawing a figure, or suggesting it by a series of muscular 
sensations, or most vaguely of all by a concentration of 
attention. Nor has the pure form of Space any dimensions. 
We cannot realise the depth of Space without line. We 
plunge into it mentally ; but this movement becomes a line, 
as we combine its points in unity. The breadth and height 
of it seem to stand facing us without requiring any linear 
construction. But the vaguest distinction of breadth from 
height requires two lines to be suggested in some way which 
intersect. We must then conclude that, if we succeed in 
banishing all line and figure from Space, we produce an 
image which has neither parts nor extension. Whether 
this is what the perception of Space once was, and its 
differentiation into a sum of extended parts an aftergrowth, 
or whether there was a vague extensiveness present to it in 
the beginning ; whether again we can succeed in reaching 
this pure form of Space, or whether there is not some 
subtle movement of attention, or difference of form, ever 
playing upon its surface,—are psychological questions, which 
we are not here concerned about. My present contention is, 
that the possibility of Space possessing parts and dimensions 
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depends on line and figure, which we yet habitually regard 
as its accidents. This is the first contradiction which the 
subjective doctrine brings us to. It is impossible to con- 
sider that there are only those parts of Space which we 
represent by figure, and that they are only real when 
represented. Yet we must admit that, directly the figure 
ceases, either by being merged in another figure or by 
withdrawal of attention, the part ceases for consciousness ; 
and, directly the figure moves, the part moves also or 
disappears. True, when we deny the continued reality of 
the part, imagination at once returns to recreate the figure, 
to refute us; but this at best gives only an intermittent 
reality. 

I shall now attempt to give a general view of the different 
contradictions which result from this doctrine. The Space 
of perception or representation is always limited. Now 
every limit does not imply a consciousness which transcends 
it, or we should indeed attain to an intuition of infinite 
Space. If we look at the limit which a figure marks out in 
Space, we see that it involves a consciousness beyond it. 
But the limit which is imposed upon our finite perception 
or representation as a whole is different from that of its parts. 
It is a limit which binds all consciousness to the finite. Up 
to it I am conscious, beyond it unconscious; near it my 
consciousness fades, at it ceases altogether. It is in this 
way that our consciousness of Space is limited. Now we 
notice that when we turn attention to this limit it ceases to 
be the limit, and becomes the centre of consciousness, and 
to and beyond it are constructively added fresh parts where 
there were none before. Still, however far the subject 
carries its activity in transcending former limits, the space 
which it combines in unity with itself is always limited, 
and its potentiality of transcending any given limit never 
becomes a potential infinitude. Even the power of in- 
flation which it has is deceptive. For as it adds the parts 
G, H, K to D, E, F, so the parts A, B, C drop away from it. 
This sentence involves the third contradiction. The parts 
of Space do not eternally coexist, but temporally, and at 
times exchange their coexistence for succession. Thus the 
parts A, B, C coexist, but if I pass to the limit C to create 
the fresh parts D, E, F, these appear successively; likewise 
the contiguous parts G, H, K and, as I attend to them, A, B, C 
pass out of existence successively in that order; if I return to 
the limit D, they are recreated, but in the opposite order, 
C,B, A. The parts of Space, then, are not unchangeable, 
but subject like their content to the categories of Becoming 
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and Ceasing. The becoming of a part of Space is, so far as 
consciousness is concerned, its gradual creation out of 
nothing, into which, after a longer or shorter interval, it 
fades and ceases, the only condition being the movement of 
attention towards or away from its limits. This involves the 
last contradiction. Degree of intensity, the characteristic 
of all consciousness, must belong to the parts of Space, 
which are now fading, now increasing in vividness. 

To sum up results. Space is limited, but the subject can 
transcend any given limit, on condition that it contracts 
other limits. It is composed of parts and dimensions when 
the subject distinguishes line and figure within it, but those 
only which it distinguishes. Its parts have no permanent 
reality, nor when real do they always coexist, but in- 
differently precede or follow one another. They are subject 
to the category of Change, and, like all subjective objects, 
to degree of intensity. These results are in irreconcilable 
opposition to the following self-evident and necessary judg- 
ments—that Space is infinite; that its parts and dimensions 
are independent of the figures and lines by which we 
apprehend them ; that these dimensions are eternally fixed, 
and these parts eternally coexistent and inseparable ; that 
neither in part nor whole is it accessible to change, and that 
the varying intensity of its image is wholly subjective ; that 
it is the subject which comes to be conscious of it, not it 
which comes to be; that it is the subject which successively 
apprehends its parts, too manifold to be combined in one 
consciousness by its feeble activity, not they which succes-. 
sively exist. All along the line of these propositions Judg- 
ment transcends Consciousness, and recognises no limitation 
to the image of Space within it. It is not the perceived or 
represented space that it affirms to be infinite and unchange- 
able; it is not the subjectively conditioned image of the 
parts of Space that it affirms to be necessarily coexistent, 
but it is the Space which extends beyond the limits of 
consciousness, and the unchangeable reality of which can 
be in no way affected by the appearances which it assumes 
in it. 

I do not then, as yet, find myself with Lotze compelled to 
surrender the ordinary view of Space, on account of the 
difficulties which it involves; on the contrary, it is the 
impossibilities of the opposite doctrine which force me to 
accept its substantial accuracy. This is the negative evi- 
dence for the ordinary view. The positive evidence for it is 
found in those necessary and self-evident judgments which 
affirm it. 
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I shall now endeavour to follow out what I may call the 
Objective view of Space, to substantiate it without any refer- 
ence to a subject finite or infinite, to lay bare its difficulties 
and apparent contradictions, and to estimate whether these 
are real and insuperable, or are not rather due to a confusion 
of thinking. I shall first consider its difficulties to the 
Idealist, and then those which are suggested by the 
doctrine itself. 

As the first principle of the German schools of Idealism 
is the synthetic activity of the subject, so it is an insuperable 
difficulty to them to be asked to think anything real or 
knowable apart from its activity. They feel themselves 
cast upon a disordered and disconnected manifold. As 
Lotze asks,! How can the parts of Space undertake the 
_ functions of a subject, come into relation, fix their own 
position, and, above all, being each one internally the same 
as every other, yet set up necessary distinctions among 
themselves ? In every question there are assertions, and in 
every assertion presuppositions, which may not all have 
been foreseen and criticised, which it is better to try to lay 
bare than to rush heedlessly upon an answer. Most of the 
questions which we ask ourselves in Metaphysics are sug- 
gested by the obscurity and confusion in which our thought 
at first hes, and out of which it gradually struggles to the 
light ; which if we had in the beginning, we should never 
ask them. This is the case with the question under con- 
sideration. The presupposition is, that in every manifold 
the unity is something superinduced upon it, and not be- 
longing to or due to it; for ‘‘a plurality of things cannot 
of themselves unite in one relation, nor can a single thing 
of itself bring itself into a multitude of relations”’.? The 
Unity of Space is superinduced upon the parts and even the 
constitution of the parts as such, that is, as different one 
from another, is not due to themselves ; for, difference being 
no quality of any of them singly, how can it subsist when 
there is no relating activity to combine them ?? 

When Hume, in carrying out the Principles of Association, 
dissolved knowledge, as it has been forcibly and picturesquely 
expressed, into a chaos of fleeting and unrelated sensations, 
the great work of Kant was to reconstitute it by drawing 
attention to a principle, which kad been overlooked, that 
must precede all association—the synthetic activity of the 
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subject. But what has not been noticed is that, while on 
the one hand the principle is only necessary in conscious- 
ness, on the other hand much, which is undoubtedly real 
for us, cannot be combined in its unity. 

The error lies in confusing or identifying the bond of 
union in consciousness with the bond of union beyond it ; 
either in supposing that the latter is an activity analogous 
to ours, or in confusing the two worlds together and 
bringing all that can be known by us under the activity of 
the individual subject. Hence, when this bond of union, 
essential in either case, is rejected, its advocates hand over 
to us a disconnected manifold, and tell us to combine it. 
Were I forced to accept it, I could indeed conceive of 
nothing but a spiritual and active principle capable of the 
task. But if I answer that on their own conclusive showing 
such absolute disconnectedness is unthinkable, they rejoin 
that it is so for the very reason that the work of thought 
cannot be got rid of. This, however, is just the point in 
question, whether there is no other connecting principle but 
Thought. Such a principle I find in Infinite Space. Ido 
not think it first disordered and unrelated, and perplex my- 
self by trying to understand how its dead isolated members 
come into relation. Ido not have to evoke any active prin- 
ciple ; there is nothing for it to perform. For through all 
Time the manifold parts of Space are combined in the 
infinite unity thereof, in relation to one another, and all 
are eternally fixed and different. 

I have shown what I think is the source of the main 
difficulty to the Idealist. Any fuller account of the Unity of 
Space I defer until I have considered Time. We have now 
to notice the difficulty connected with the parts of Space. 
How can I affirm them to be different without contradiction, 
seeing that each one is internally the same as every other? 
I am putting the question in a new form. I do not ask how 
this difference is produced? We have found this conception 
of activity untenable. The parts are in relation to the 
whole ; the question now is, whether being internally the 
same they can yet be different. But this inherent same- 
ness is again an assumption. Space may be composed of 

arts of which each one is different in shape and magnitude 

om all the rest. It may also be the sum of any other parts. 
Further, these different modes of dividing Space may be all 
real together. Space may be the sum of infinitely small 
spaces, and these may be again included in larger spaces of 
different form and magnitude. Now it is, no doubt, easier to 
appreciate the difference of the parts of Space when they are 
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internally different. As regards our perception, we could 
never identify any part of Space, or know what part we were 
in contact with, were they all alike. But even in this case 
we should have to affirm that these parts, similar to all 
appearance, were in reality different. This essential dif- 
ference is nothing subjective. It is not due to the quantity 
and quality of the muscular sensation, which we feel in 
passing among the parts. It is not due to the movement of 
attention and its estimate of the relative lapse of moments. 
This difference is subjective, and presupposes the other. If 
the part D were not really beyond C, and C beyond B, we 
should not feel a greater number of sensations in passing 
from B to D than in passing from B to C; and if from B to 
N and B to §S were not real differences of direction, we 
should not feel qualitatively different sensations in passing 
to them. Under the exigencies of a special theory this 
subjective difference may be explained as due to a modifica- 
tion of state of unspatial realities, and on the subjective 
view it is the best explanation ; but it is forced and artificial 
compared to the other. 

But I have not yet reconciled the supposable inherent 
sameness of the parts of Space with their difference ; and 
there is another difficulty connected with the latter which I 
have to notice. Let ABCD to N represent a division of the 
real Space into similar parts. Now A, whatever it may 
have in common with BCD to N, is an individual part 
different from all other parts. AsI pass to BCD, I find each 
of them also is an individual part different from all the rest. 
The category of Individuality or Distinction does not dis- 
tinguish but confuses them, and no other category can 
succeed where it fails. Now, if we consider this apparent 
contradiction, it becomes obvious that it is owing to an often 
noticed feature in language, that it expresses what is general 
but not what is singular. When I predicate individuality of 
ABCD to N, I am applying no mere conception, though 
language belies me. In each case the individuality is itself 
different. For I affirm A to be different not from a mere 
conception—others, but from BCD to N; B, again, I affirm to 
be different—not from BCD to N, which would distinguish B 
from itself, and identify it with A—but from ACD to N; and 
likewise of CD to N. Thus the ‘ others,’ which each part is 
different from, is no conception, but the opposite of concep- 
tion ; in each case it includes what it excluded before, and 
excludes what it included. 

Now in the symbolism I have used it may seem an 
improper advantage to represent similar parts by different 
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letters, by which I introduce, at least into the symbols, that 
internal difference which I am by way of excluding from the 
realities. AAA to N would be a more correct representation, 
and then all use of the symbols would vanish. But in truth 
we can only doubt the essential difference of the parts of 
Space when we abstract them from the whole of which they 
are the parts. Each may be the same in itself—that is, in 
form and magnitude—but each is a part of a whole, and 
each occupies a quite unique relation to the whole and to all 
other parts. In this lies its difference, and this difference 
of position is in no way inconsistent with its internal same- 
ness. Again, each part is a place—not has a place; we are 
not localising it in another space: the movable object in it 
has the place, i is the place—and this place is not the same 
as, but essentially different from, any other place in the 
whole of which they are members. 

I will turn now to the Space in consciousness. The parts 
which I represent there by figures, Judgment too asserts to 
be independent of them, to have a permanent and unbroken 
actuality, though the figures and my combining them in 
consciousness are occasional. True, when I distinguish the 
parts, it is on condition that I hold them together in one 
consciousness and, passing from one to the other, compare 
them. But their difference antecedes the consciousness of 
their difference, and is wholly independent of it. In fact, 
it is just because of the necessity or permanence through all 
time of these relations that I cannot refer them to myself, 
which now combines one manifold, now another, and gives 
to none more than an occasional actuality. Hence, while 
Kant considered that the individual subject produced 
objective relations—that is, necessary and universal relations 
—I can only find it producing subjective relations, which are 
fleeting and intermittent; but this point I will not follow 
out. 

Thus, even the parts of the finite space in consciousness, 
we have not been able to limit to a reality for the subject. 
We come now naturally to the question, What relation does 
this space bear to the real Space without? We have to 
consider the doctrine, that on the realistic view Space 
must still be considered quite distinct from that imperfect 
copy of it in consciousness. In fact, the latter is just this, 
a copy or reproduction of the former. The artificiality of 
the subjective view is therefore supposed to attach equally 
to the objective, since in either case the space in conscious- 
ness is a production of the individual subject. Were I 
forced to accept this position I should still have in the self- 
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evident judgment the assertion of an infinite Space not de- 
pendent on consciousness. But the Dualism would be a 
startling one to contemplate. There would be an absolute 
gulf between consciousness and this infinite Space. No 
fragment of the latter could by any possibility be united in 
the former. They would be two worlds utterly out of touch, 
and the pretension of Judgment to make anything known 
of a world absolutely unknown to consciousness would seem 
strange and dubious. But here, as nearly everywhere else, 
our difficulty is the result of a confusion. Between the 
space in consciousness and the real Space without we place 
a great gulf, and quite forget to note that this gulf is 
spatial. In imagination we take a small surface of Space 
and place it on the retina, or further inwards vis-d-vis with 
the individual subject, and think that we have taken it out 
of Space altogether. What is only a spatial separation we 
confuse with an unspatial separation. The subject, coming 
to be conscious of a part of Space, fancies this finite portion 
to be out of real Space ; but it is connected by no act of its 
own, and can be broken by no act of its own. It cannot on 
an impulse from spatial or unspatial realities build up a finite 
space within itself, which, while it must be in the one infi- 
nite Space, is nowhere in it. Is there then nothing which 
can separate the space within us from the Space without ? 
Driven to desperation, we may interpret the gulf of division 
as a consciousness. But this can alter nothing. The two 
spaces must still be continued till they meet, and an unex- 
tended something cannot stay their union. To conclude, 
we have seen in the first place that it is impossible to refer 
the finite space in consciousness to the individual subject’s 
activity ; in the second place, we find that this is because it 
is part of the infinite Space beyond, from which it cannot 
be separated. 

I now turn, finally, to what seems to me the chief diffi- 
culty of the objective view of Space. I have carefully 
avoided implying that there are actually in it moving and 
changing objects; for this problem I am not concerned with. 
On the other hand, I do not assert that Space has any 
actual reality apart from its content. I leave the question 
untouched. Now, the difficulty arises from ascribing parts 
to Space—not from asserting that they are different, for ¢f 
there are parts they must be different. The difficulty is 
twofold. In the first place, what are these parts? They 
may be of any and every form and size. We seem to have to 
exercise a discretion what to determine on. In the second 
place, how can the infinite unity of Space be multiplied into 
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finite spaces where there is no figure of any kind to produce 
this limitation? But, indeed, were figure real, it would not 
help us. For such a changeable thing, though it could limit 
a space, could not fix that limit perpetually. Finite Space 
is then not dependent on figure, nor produced by it. But 
here we are apt to be deceived by a false conclusion. We 
think that, if there is this dependence, when the figure ceases 
the part will also, and a hole or gap be made in Space. 
Now, though the part would cease, so far as to become 
merged in surrounding Space on account of the destruction 
of its limits, no such gap would result. This supposes the 
figure to continue, under the form of which alone the gap is 
conceivable. Though then there would be no mutilation to 
Space by the annihilation of all figure, which in no way 
creates the Space it limits, yet all these limited spaces would 
be merged in the one infinite Space, with the result that it 
could have no parts ascribed to it, unless there are other 
means for its multiplication. Leaving this matter unsettled 
for the moment, I pass to another attribute of the real Space. 
We think of it as possessing an infinite number of directions, 
extending to infinite distances, passing from everywhere to 
everywhere, containing in themselves its three dimensions. 
These directions we can only represent in consciousness by 
lines, as the parts by figures. But here a marked and un- 
suspected difference occurs between the two cases. For we 
cannot think the multiplicity of these directions as being 
merged and disappearing in the Unity of Space, when the 
lines which represent them disappear, or when no object 
traverses them. The directions cannot lose their individu- 
ality and difference. They are fixed and settled without 
resting on any doubtful discretion of ours. There is no- 
thing arbitrary in them, as in the shape and magnitude of 
the parts of Space. It is easy to realise that but for this 
difference of the two cases we should have been brought to 
a real contradiction. For the dimensions of Space are 
fundamental to it; without them it would no longer be 
Space or Extension. But the distinction was not a 
sophistical one, produced by a desperate effort to avoid it, 
but was quite unforeseen. To return to the parts of Space. 
If we think it essential to Space to have fixed and unchange- 
able parts, this thought of its possessing an infinite number 
of directions will remove our difficulty. For these infinite 
directions crossing everywhere themselves set limits in 
Space, and multiply it into an infinite number of parts, 
unchangeable because they are. 
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I now pass to consider Time, which I shall first suppose 
subjective. 

As with Space, so with Time, if we regard it as only rea 
for consciousness its limitation is obvious. We cannot com- 
plete the successive synthesis, as Kant says; for, as Lotze 
adds, it is impossible to sum up an infinite in a finite time. 
However the subject endeavours to combine into unity with 
itself the unity of Time, what it attains to is but a frag- 
ment. Yet can it not think this fragment as the whole, but 
must judge it connected with a before and after, if it would 
avoid contradiction. The question is how we are to inter- 
pret this transcendent portion on the subjective theory ? 

The events which are passing within me are only possible 
in Time; that is, they each occupy a duration or part of Time. 
But they pass and other events succeed them, enduring in 
their stead. What is this Past? The judgment asserts 
that before the duration of which I am, there was another 
which I am not, conscious. Now if this judgment asserts the 
reality of a past, which transcends the Unity of Conscious- 
ness, I must pronounce it false. But I may endeavour to 
bring it within consciousness. I may say that in asserting 
it I unite it with myself, and transcend a distinction which 
I the subject alone have set up. Let us suppose that it can 
embrace a fragment of the Past; more than that we have 
seen to be impossible. This past is then only real when I 
assert it or recall it; its reality is intermittent. Further, I 
can only recall or combine it in the present, in the duration 
which now is. This past, then, is only real so far as it is 
present. But the Past is not the Present, nor can it be 
confused with it, nor interfered with in its necessary 
antecedence to it without contradiction. But there is yet 
another contradiction. When I pass from the present 
duration to connect it with a past, and follow out this past 
from its connexion with the present, this past, so far as 
consciousness is concerned, instead of being antecedent to 
the present, is consequent upon it. For as the present 
duration ceases, that which becomes present in its stead is 
always after it, and never before it. To this rule the 
activity of the subject must conform, and, as it passes 
beyond the present duration, the duration it connects with 
it must always come after it, and can never be made to go 
before it—must always be the future coming into actuality, 
and never the past returning to actuality. At most it can 
only clothe the coming moments like the moments that 
are past, and for ever past. 

We are then beset by contradictions on either hand, 
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whether we regard the Past as real or unreal. For we can- 
not gather up the past, the object of our judgment, into the 
unity of consciousness without contradiction, nor, on the 
other hand, can we assert that the Present is the absolute 
beginning of Time, and that before it there was no time— 
no before. Now this ‘ before,’ this Past, we cannot affirm 
to be actually real or Present, but just as little can we deny 
that it is real as Past. Yet our objection to ascribing 
reality to it often proceeds from confusing its reality with 
the reality of the present. The latter is before us with its 
clearness and fulness of content, and seems to monopolise 
reality. We ask where the Past is? We seek it in the 
world without. We try to represent it as lying alongside of 
the Present far far away. But we find no vestige of it. 
For the world is dominated alone by Actuality and Be- 
coming. We say, then, it is some artificial projection of our 
own minds.! But we find as little trace of it there. Truly 
such an attempt we seek rather than are able to carry 
out—an attempt which is dissolved in and neutralised by 
contradiction. 

When we pass to consider the Future, we find that we 
are as much involved in contradiction on the subjective 
doctrine as in interpreting the Past. We cannot grasp it in 
consciousness. For though what is and is coming to be may 
be combined in its unity, what will be but has not begun to 
be cannot. If imagination try to hasten time to come 
and to seize it, it attains only to what we call an anticipa- 
tion of the future. Now this only takes place in the 
present. If the Future is real for consciousness only, it is 
there real only as Present. But as little as we can bring 
the Future into unity with ourselves can we deny it. We 
cannot regard the Present as the absolute end of Time. 
We cannot without contradiction assert that after the 
Present there will be no time to come—no ‘will be,’ no 
‘ after ’. 

There is another contradiction involved in this view, 
which I must notice. It is supposed to give a kind of 
objectivity to Time, in affirming it to be the form of all 
individual minds. But the time which an individual pos- 
sesses must be a different reality to the time of any other. 
For my time is subjective to me, and therefore is not capable 
of separating from me, and migrating into another conscious- 
ness. If it were capable of doing so, it would leave my 
consciousness a blank, without the possibility of events 
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occurring in it. But what we suppose is, that as I produce 
time out of my inner activity, so do other minds produce 
similar images out of theirs. It is the harmony of these 
different times which is the strangest thing of all. Why 
should the present time for me be the present time for 
them? They might be cast in a time which though present 
for them is past for me; or they might live in a future, 
which is only approaching for me, though actual for them. 
We could never touch hands across these time-distances. 
We should dwell apart like spirits in different worlds. Now 
this which appears possible we shall find to be a necessary 
consequence of the doctrine when we strictly apply it. For 
if I reflect on any time or duration, and think of different 
durations subsisting somewhere else, I must arrange these 
different durations either before or after one another, in 
which way alone can I think of them as different. It is 
because the finite Unity of Consciousness is embraced in the 
objective Unity of Time that the duration which is actual 
and present to one mind is actual and present to all. 

I must, then, surrender the subjective doctrine of Time 
by reason of the contradictions to which Iam brought. For 
it is opposed to necessary and self-evident judgments in its 
reduction of Time to a finite duration, and in the clean 
sweep it makes of Past and Future, which it must either deny 
altogether or confuse with the Present. Therefore, I can- 
not accept the half-way house which Lotze has set up for 
himself. For it is not able to account for the reality of 
Past and Future. 

I shall now endeavour to follow out the Objective view of 
Time, so as to realise what its difficulties are, and if there 
are any latent contradictions in it. I shall work up by an 
analysis of Change to a more precise knowledge of its nature, 
of its relation to consciousness, and of the part of its infini- 
tude which consciousness can combine in unity with itself; 
leaving the result to justify the method. 

The simplest knowledge of Change from commencement 
to completion involves a manifold of judgments. I shall 
not try to explicate them fully, but those which are cha- 
racteristic of it may be expressed by the following symbols: 


Ist Stage. Sis P; Sis not Q; S will be Q. 
2nd Stage. S is ceasing to be P; S is becoming Q. 
3rd Stage. Sis Q; Sis not P; S was P. 


In the second stage Ceasing and Becoming are necessarily 
united. For in a Ceasing which involves no positive Be- 
coming, and in a Becoming which involves no positive 
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Ceasing, there is still a negative Ceasing or Becoming. Thus 
in the first case the new Present, which is distinguished 
from the Past by absence, has become; and in the second 
case the old Present, which is distinguished fron the new 
by absence, has ceased. Now the complex judgments 1, 2, 3 
conflict. They would be untrue and impossible in the same 
time; they are only possible in successive times. I cannot 
combine 1, 2, 3 together in one consciousness, but only the 
manifold of each one separately and exclusively of the rest. 
1 is the stage before the commencement of the change, and 
3 represents its completion. But 1 cannot be followed by 3 
without the intervention of 2, which is a middle between 
the contradictories S is P and S is not P, that cannot 
possibly be excluded. In it S is neither P nor Q, nor the 
negation of either, but only ceasing to be one and becoming 
the other. In every consciousness of Change this stage 
must be combined in the Unity of Consciousness. Even 
where a process of change is too extended for entire com- 
bination, the parts which are combined still express Ceasing 
and Becoming. Now, it is important to notice, that 2 the 
process of Change involves a complex of judgments in which 
the stages 1, 2,3 are repeated. For, to take only one side of 
this complexity, 5 in ceasing to be P is resolvable into S is 
P!, § is P?, 8 is P’, &c. Thus, if P is the place which a 
body § is ceasing to occupy, it is successively in the places 
P!, P?, P®. But the dynamical stage 2 has not been excluded. 
Change cannot be resolved into a series of motionless actu- 
alities. For §,in order to occupy P!, P?, P?, must pass through 
the stage of leaving each one and coming to the next. Each 
of these lesser stages of ceasing and becoming is again 
further subdivisible. | But the judgments which they involve 
are not explicit. They do not enter into the Unity of Con- 
sciousness save on reflection. But when rendered explicit 
they are found to truly express the complex nature of change ; 
and they enrich the conception we form of it. So when I 
watch the smoke curling up the chimney or listen to the 
clock ticking, the complex processes of change are not dis- 
tinguished into lesser changes, divided by actualities or pro- 
ducts of change. For these actualities, as they do not stand 
out as a completion of change—as in any continuous process 
of change they are not actualised for a time, but only at a 
time—are too subtle to be taken note of by the subject in its 
immediate experience of them. Thus what the subject com- 
bines into unity with itself in its consciousness of change is 
neither very minute nor very extended. 

Now the process of change occupies some duration, being 
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in this unlike its momentary products, which in a continuous 
process occupy no duration. And here a distinction is 
obvious; the process is not the time which it lasts. In- 
numerable different processes can occupy the same time, but 
if they were all the times which they lasted, they would all 
be different times, instead of referring to the same time. 
Hence in the consciousness of the process there is combined, 
what is distinct from it, a consciousness of the time which 
it occupies. Therefore we are not confined to a bare point 
of the present, in which case the consciousness of change 
would be impossible, but extend over a real duration. 

Beyond and on either side of this limit to time in con- 
sciousness, Judgment affirms the continuation of time to 
infinity. 

Now the difficulty arises whether, while S ceases to be P 
and becomes Q, the duration M which it lasts ceases also, 
and a new duration N becomes in its stead; whether, that is, 
the 3rd stage S was P, S is Q, involves the judgment M was, 
N is? Now if the duration M does not pass with P, P in 
ceasing to occupy M must come to occupy another duration 
L, since it cannot pass out of time altogether. This L can- 
not be an actual duration like M; else P, instead of ceasing to 
be, would continue actual, in still possessing a present dura- 
tion. L therefore must be a past duration, a duration which 
was actual, which has therefore passed through the stages of 
being actual, ceasing to be actual, and becoming past; and 
if L why not M? But this, though a plausible, is not a 
necessary inference. However, since L has been present, M 
has not been always present, for two durations cannot both 
be present—one must go before, the other after: M therefore 
has become present ; surely then it must cease to be present? 
But this, too, is not a necessary inference. Again, when Q 
has become and P ceased, Q either goes on to cease in its 
turn or remains Q; in either case it occupies a duration. But 
this is not the duration M. For P was in M; but P and Q 
cannot occupy the same duration, or they would be both 
actual together. Q then occupies a different duration N. 
But Q is present or actual, N is therefore present. Now N 
and M cannot both be present together. Therefore, when 
N has become, M has ceased. But N has become when Q 
has become, and Q has become when P has ceased. There- 
fore M has ceased when P has ceased. I conclude, then, 
that P when it ceases remains in M, which ceases also, 
and does not pass into another duration L. I think I have 
shown, by following out the opposite conception, that Time 
is not a fixed and motionless form through which events 
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pass ; rather, like the ceaseless swell of an ocean, it rises 
and falls continuously. 

But this change does not affect the whole of Time. As P 
ceases, the duration M ceases; as Q becomes, the duration 
N becomes. When N is, M was: M has changed, but can 
change no more—it is petrified in the dead past. Again, as 
M is ceasing, N is becoming and will be. But O, which 
comes after it, will be, but is not becoming. The Future, 
then, which is not in process of becoming, is fixed for a 
time—it only will become. Again, change does not affect 
the order of the parts of Time; M is always after L, and 
before N. 

Another difficulty rises here. Suppose that S$ is Q, and 
remains Q for the duration O without further change, does 
O remain unchanged in correspondence with it? Here we 
seem to be in a dilemma. For it would be a contradiction 
to suppose that O ceases before Q, since by our supposition 
it is the whole time which Q lasts. But, on the other hand, 
we get into difficulty if we assert that O remains fixed for a 
time, or, more correctly, since it is not located in another 
tine in the background, that O is a fixed duration. For 
Ceasing and Becoming are continuous. If they were to pass, 
and to be succeeded by a statical condition of Time, what is 
to renew them? ‘This is a legitimate question to ask, for 
Time has not been always motionless. But there is another 
and more immediate difficulty. If Q by persisting un- 
changed can petrify O, O in its turn will render impossible 
any changes which might be synchronous with Q in O; 
because in ceasing they would have to pass into the pre- 
ceding time M, which we have seen to be impossible. But 
this is no real dilemma. For O, the duration of Q, is 
resolvable into the smaller durations O,, O., O, .. . &e. 
Now, at the moment that Q has become, O, has become, 
and it is at the same point of time that O, begins to cease, 
and O. to become ; and so of the other parts into which O 
is resolvable. Only when O, is reached, which is the last 
fraction of the whole duration O, does Q begin to cease. 
Ceasing and Becoming is then continuous, and the duration 
of Q is this group of time-changes from O, to O,. 

Now what are the parts or durations into which this 
group is divided? There is no preliminary difficulty as to 
there being parts, as in the case of Space. For the one 
actual duration is necessarily different from all the rest; and 
they are necessarily different, in so far as they have been, or 
will be, actualised each one separately before the next. But 
the question is as to the nature of the parts. Now, however 
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small a finite duration is, I must affirm points in it, v¢ which 
its several parts have become one before the other. Hence 
the parts, of which it is ultimately composed, must be 
infinitely small. These parts, it is obvious, altogether elude 
the unity of consciousness, and must elude it. Yet only one 
of them is actual or present at a time. Thus the real 
Present, like infinite Time, transcends the activity of the 
subject, and the present, which it combines in consciousness, 
is but the confused image of a number of infinitely small 
successive times, compounded into co-existence like the rapid 
revolutions of an object in Space, owing to its want of 
separating and distinguishing energy. 

I must now turn to a difficulty connected with these 
infinitely small parts. M is necessarily before N, but how is 
this reconcilable with the assertion, that when M is ceasing 
N is becoming. Here are two durations in necessary and 
synchronous connexion. For if the ceasing of M did not 
involve the becoming of N, then when M had ceased a new 
present N would not be ready to take its place, as there can 
be no actualisation without becoming, and a_ veritable 
break would occur in Time. But the mere expression of 
such an opinion discovers a contradiction: the ‘ break 
would occur in time,’ that is, time would not be broken, but 
only some connexion of events in it. The union of M and 
N is then synchronous, and the union of M and N is 
successive, but it is as ceasing and becoming that they are 
synchronous, and as actualised that they are successive. For 
when M has ceased, then, and not till then, has N become, 
that is, N has become after M has become, and at the point 
of time at which it has ceased. 

I shall now conclude what I have to say on Time with 
two remarks. It is impossible with regard to it, as with 
regard to Space, to assert without contradiction, that the 
Time in consciousness is the reproduction of a real Time 
without. We can put no gulf of division between them 
which is not itself a part of Time. The time in conscious- 
ness is then a fragment of infinite Time, but a fragment of 
which all the minuter parts escape consciousness. 

This points to the next remark, that it is impossible to 
break up the Infinite Unity of Time. Time is not first a 
scattered manifold of parts which are combined afterwards— 
in another time—in unity. Its combination does not rest 
with the individual subject, which reaches but to a small 
portion of it. Its Unity is not anything produced, which 
would require a time in which to produce it. Its parts 
are necessarily united with the whole and different from 
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one another. Such a Time is the bond of union of many 
minds, and of their past history and future. It is also the 
unity of all that is actual in Space with its past and future. 
Space as an eternal actuality 1 is then in Time, but not Time 
in Space. Time is the ‘ will be,’ the ‘is s becoming, the ‘is,’ 
the ‘is ceasing,’ the ‘was’. The ‘ is the base-point 
of the present, which is a but not for atime. But the 
present duration is the united ‘is ceasing’ and ‘is becom- 
ing’; the past and future duration, the Ceasing and Becoming 
which was and will be. Thus Time as a whole is a Becom- 
ing and Ceasing which continues ceaselessly, which was, 
and is, and will be. 


Here I conclude, not because I think I have said all that 
I should say on this matter, but from limitation of view, 
which always sets a limit to metaphysical inquiries. The 
fundamental problems which I have not fully investigated but 
which are yet involved in both papers, are the relations of 
consciousness, judgment, and their objects; the subject to 
which both are referred ; the nature of self-evidence ; the 
peculiar relation of representation to its object, and con- 
ception to judgment. These are the difficulties and pro- 
blems which are most clearly involved in the foregoing, but 
of course they are not all; for in the treatment of any 
separate question in metaphysics there lies dormant and 
undeveloped the whole theory of metaphysics. Without 
farther development the position, which I have in the main 
only drawn in outline, cannot be fully justified. For though 
I have endeavoured to rely on judgments alone which are self- 
evident or necessary, yet I know how deceptive words are, 
how protean thought is, and how hastily the intellect seizes 
unjustified conclusions and confuses issues. Therefore I 
am in complete agreement with the German school in this, 
that without working out a philosophical position to all 
its consequences, without unveiling and testing its pre- 
suppositions, and without re-solving its difficulties and con- 
tradictions, none can be considered completely proved or 
satisfactory. 


IIl—_THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF A 
TRUE THEORY OF IDENTITY.! 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


I sHOULD like to explain very shortly why I have chosen this 
particular subject. Those of us who are especially accused 
of being interested in German philosophy are tempted 
either to give battle along the whole line, as by discussing the 
nature of reality, or to make everything seem all the same in 
all systems, as may easily be done by a sympathetic treat- 
ment of any special subject. I was desirous, if I could, to 
select a point which should be important in its bearings, but 
yet perfectly definite, so as to be explained, I hope, with 
some approach to precision. I believe myself that this is 
the only fundamental question which is or ever has been at 
issue between distinctively English thinkers and German 
idealist thinkers as such ; but when I say the only question, 
of course I include in i+ its consequences, and it is the object 
of this paper to indicate very briefly how far-reaching these 
are. Other alleged differences, such as the distinction 
between « priori and experiential philosophy, or that between 
a belief in the absoluteness and in the relativity of know- 
ledge, I take to be pure misunderstandings. 

In order to state the question precisely, I will take it first 
in its logical form, although in this particular form English 
writers have sometimes seen and satirised the absurdity of 
the view which, in my opinion, they accept in all other 
provinces of philosophy. 

The logical law of Identity, A is A, is susceptible of many 
interpretations ; but they all fall, I think, between two 
extremes. The one extreme is to take the principle as a 
demand that in every judgment there shall be some identity 
or positive connexion between subject and predicate, which 
is merely symbolised by the repetition of an identical letter. 
This view we need not trouble ourselves with ; it is nothing 
at all unless further explained. But the other extreme is to 
take A is A as a statement of the sort of identity which the 
judgment aims at; 7.¢., as a type of the fullest, completest, 
most thorough identity, compared with which the identity in 
an ordinary intelligible judgment is incomplete and falls 
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short of being genuinely identity at all. Hamilton’s state- 
ment (Logic, i. 80) is of this kind. The law of Identity 
means ‘ Everything is equal to itself’. I should state the 
view then which I propose to apply and to controvert as 
being that perfect identity consists in the entire exclusion 
of difference. 

The importance of this view consists in its atomic ten- 
dency. If we were to attach moral implications to theo- 
retical views, this doctrine might be burdened, more fairly 
than materialism, with the chief associations which are 
supposed to be objectionable in materialistic conceptions. 
I say this by way of illustration of its importance, and not in 
the least believing that such associations ought to be intro- 
duced into philosophical reasoning. But the ground for 
connecting any such associations with this ideal of perfect 
Identity without difference lies in what Plato would have 
called its eristic character, that is, its tendency to exclude 
from judgment, and therefore from truth and knowledge, all 
ideal synthesis. Not, of course, that ideal synthesis ever has 
been or can be excluded from judgment ; less deception 
would be possible if this were so; but what may and does 
happen is that an arbitrary line is drawn across various 
contents of knowledge, and their identity is denied from the 
point at which some little effort or some little education 
begins to be needed in order to recognise it. In fact all ideal 
syntheses which we can find out to be such are pronounced 
to be fictions. 

If we take A is Ain the sense to which I object, as meaning 
that the real type which underlies the judgment is an identity 
without a difference, we simply destroy the judgment. 
There is no judgment if you assert nothing ; and if there is 
no difference between predicate and subject, nothing is 
asserted. Of course in ‘‘ A man’s a man” we make some 
difference between the two terms: one means man in his 
isolation, the other man in his common nature, or something 
of that sort. 

If I were asked how I should represent a true Identity, 
such as a judgment must express, in a schematic form with 
symbolic letters, I should say the problem was insoluble. 
Every A is B would be much better than Every A is A; but 
as the letters are not parts in any whole of meaning, they 
are things “ cut asunder with an axe,” and such a formula 
could only correspond to a proposition like ‘‘ London Bridge 
is one o'clock,” «e., to a spurious judgment, which would be 
mere nonsense. 

One might try Every A is AB, which would be suitable 
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in some respects ; but then what is the use of repeating the 
A when you have it once already in the subject? The whole 
difficulty would arise again in endeavouring to explain the 
connexion between A and B in AB; and besides a qualifica- 
tion in the subject would be demanded to account for the 
qualification in the predicate, and we should have to recur to 
AB is AB. In point of fact the letters taken as mere letters 
are atomic existences, and the judgment cannot be repre- 
sented by their help. If they are used algebraically, for 
elements in a numerical whole, the question is different. 

What then is Identity? The judgment is the simplest 
and perhaps the ultimate expression of it. An identity is a 
universal, a meeting-point of differences, or synthesis of 
differences, and therefore always, in a sense, concrete. Or 
we may speak of it as the element of continuity that persists 
through differences. We may illustrate this idea by com- 
paring it with Locke’s notion of identity. ‘‘ In this consists 
identity, when the ideas it is attributed to vary not at all 
from what they were that moment wherein we considered 
their former existence, and to which we compare the present ” 
(Essay, Bk. i1., ch. 27). In spite of this demand for the 
exclusion of difference, Locke gives a very fair working 
account of personal identity, by limiting the points within 
the personality which do not vary, and ascribing identity 
in virtue of them. But he forgets that these points are not 
isolable from differences, and cannot be treated as identities 
simply on the ground of their not varying. Ifa thing is pro- 
nounced truly identical with itself only in as far as we exclude 
the differences of its states, attributes and relations, identity 
falls into tautology, which is really incompatible with it. 

Let us take such a judgment as ‘‘ Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon ’’. In order to give this its full meaning we must 
not try to cut it downas Lotze in one place does (Logic, § 58), 
reducing Cesar to mean merely a creature that crossed the 
Rubicon ; this would be A is A again. Precisely the point 
of the judgment is that the same man united in himself or 
persisted through the different relations, say, of being con- 
queror of Gaul and of marching into Italy. The Identity is 
the Individual or the concrete universal that persists through 
these relations. And if you ask what in particular this is, 
and try to whittle away the differences and leave the identity, 
you will find that when the differences are all gone the 
identity is all gone too. In the case of two outlines which 
partly coincide, you cannot speak of the coincident part as 
the same except by an ideal synthesis which identifies it first 
with one of the two outlines and then with the other. 
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Identity, then, cannot exist without difference. In other 
words, it is always more or less concrete ; that is to say, 
it is the centre or unity or continuity in which different 
aspects, attributes or relations hold together, or which 
pervades those aspects, or persists through them. It is 
quite accurately distinguishable from difference in known 
matter, but it is not isolable from difference. The element 
of identity between two outlines can be accurately pointed 
out and limited, but the moment they cease to be two it 
ceases to be an identity. 

This is the most vital point of recent Logic. The universal 
is no longer treated as an abstraction, but, so to speak, as a 
concretion, so that violent hands are laid even on the inverse 
ratio of intension to extension. We can no longer see why 
the universal, within which a certain element falls, should 
be more abstract than that element ; why, for example, the 
state should be a more abstract existence than the citizen. 

A very good instance of this way of looking at universals 
is the treatment of proper names! as indicating universals, 
because they indicate persistent subjects. Most people have 
some sort of schema which helps them to handle their 
philosophical ideas. The traditional schema of the universal 
—even Mill’s I should say, though he helped to show the 
way out of it—was, I suppose, extent of area. The greater 
universal included the wider surface, and was more abstract. 
The schema I should now use would be more like a centre 
with radii, or simply a subject with attributes, the greater 
universal having the more or more varied radii or attributes, 
and being therefore the more concrete. Such a schema is 
particularly in harmony with taking an individual as desig- 
nated by a proper name for the example of a universal. 

The recognition that a universal is an identity, and vice 
vers, is to be seen dawning on Mill, who usually denies the 
operation of identity in inference, in a very interesting foot- 
note in the Logie (i. 201) directed against Mr. Spencer, 
who answers it in Psychology (i. 62 note). Mr. Spencer is 
more of an atomist, I believe, than anyone else has ever 
been, for he says that the syllogism must have four terms ; 
i.e., the middle term is not identical in its two relations, but 
only similar. 

The concrete view of the universal has a result antagonistic 
to the whole tendency which began with the class-theory of 
predication (closely connected with the law of Identity), and 
ended with Quantification of the Predicate and Equational 


1 Sigwart, Logik, i. 88. 
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Logic. Of course these researches have been both curious 
and important ; but in as far as they aim at reducing the judg- 
ment to an identity without difference, they are off the track 
of living thought. Jevons’s idea of Identity is very difficult ; 
I can hardly suppose it to be thought out. But what he 
says (Principles of Science, pp. 16-17) about the negative 
symbol which indicates difference, ‘‘or the absence of 
complete sameness,’’ means, I think, that he considers 
difference an imperfection in identity. Jevons writes the 
judgment, ‘‘ All Dicotyledons are Exogenous,” as ‘‘ Dico- 
tyledons = Exogens,”’ which he takes to mean, I suppose, 
that the two classes are composed of the same individuals ; 
i.e., their identity is in the mere sameness of the individuals. 
What this judgment really means is that in a particular 
kind of subject, a kind of tree, the different attributes of 
having two seed-leaves and of making fresh wood on the 
outside are conjoined, with a slight presumption of causality. 
The whole point and significance of the identity depends 
on the depth of the difference. So that though you can, 
under certain conditions, take the one term and deal 
with it as if it was the other, yet that is only a conse- 
quence of the real import of the judgment; the real point 
and import is to look at the two together, as united in the 
same subject. 

In Psychology the difference between the conception of 
concrete and abstract identity shows itself in the theory of 
Association, especially in the attitude taken up towards the 
law of Association by Similarity. If Identity is atomic or 
abstract, 7.c., excludes difference, then you cannot speak of 
your present impression as being identical, or having iden- 
tical elements with a former impression which, gud former, 
is by the hypothesis different ; and, consequently, you must 
say that the first step in Association always is to go from 
your present impression back to another impression which 
is like it, before you can get to the adjuncts of that former 
impression, of which adjuncts the revival by association 
is to be explained. This first step is Association by Simi- 
larity, which, according to what was till recently, I believe, 
the received English theory, must always precede Association 
by Contiguity; that is, the transition to those adjuncts of 
the former impression, the recalling of which by something 
in present consciousness is the problem to be explained. 
The theoretical question at issue is mainly the degree in 
which the processes of consciousness are homogeneous at its 
different levels. Association of particulars might lead up to 
Inference from particulars to particulars, but could never 
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lead up to the activity of judgment and inference considered 
as the interconnexion of universals. 

The question of fact which is involved in this question of 
theory is one of extreme interest. It is whether we do, in 
what is called transition by association, go from the presented 
element to the quite different context which it recalls, through 
a distinct particular reproduction of a former impression 
similar to that now presented. If this is so, we go to Con- 
tiguity always through Similarity, and in doing so we revive 
our former impression (I adopt the language of the theory, 
though, if there is no identity, we cannot revive a former im- 
pression but only one like it) with complete exactness, just 
as if we were taking a print out of a portfolio. And the idea 
that we do this is attractive, because in some cases we 
appear to be aware of doing it in a striking way—of going 
right back into a former and similar state of consciousness, 
before we go on to the further adjuncts contiguous with that 
former state of consciousness. 

But I do not think that this popular idea will really bear 
examination in the light of facts. It is plain that, as a rule, 
the element in present perception which sets up an associa- 
tion is not a particular complete in itself, and operative by 
calling up a former separate or self-complete particular re- 
sembling it. On the contrary, the element which sets up an 
association can be seen very easily (if we think of hourly, 
normal occurrences of the process, and not merely of striking 
examples in which a picturesque memory is at work), to be 
a characteristic in a present complex perception, not itself 
sensuously isolable, but identical with something iv a former 
complex perception, and recalling directly, without inter- 
mediation of a similar particular, some adjunct of the former 
complex perception. And this adjunct, the idea whose re- 
production is to be explained, is not itself a particular, but is 
a complex dominated by a type or rule of interconnexion, 
which does not appear in the mind with its old particular 
content, but with a new one largely furnished and modified 
by the present content of consciousness.1_ The more closely 
we examine the matter, the less we shall think that contents 
brought up by association reappear in their old form like 
prints out of a portfolio, or involve an intermediate repro- 
duction of the old case similar to the new perception which 
starts the process. The illusion comes from seeking out 


1 It will be obvious to all who are familiar with the subject that I am 
borrowing largely from Mr. Bradley’s chapter on Association in Principles 
of Logic. 
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very elaborate examples. The common cases in which 
association and inference can barely be distinguished are 
perfectly good instances, and show the continuity of the 
intellectual function. I hear a rumbling in the street and 
think that an omnibus is passing, or a double knock and 
know that the letters have come. I do not go back to the 
last particular rumble or postman’s knock, or expect letters 
like the last which came. 

The interest of those who believe in concrete Identity, in 
thus reducing the two “‘ Laws of Association” to the one 
Law of Contiguity, is to enforce the idea that the content of . 
consciousness is never merely simple or particular, and that 
in association, as in judgment, the universal or meeting-point 
of differences furnishes the true guide to the intellectual 
process. 

This reduction is beginning to be accepted (¢.g., Mr. Sully 
mentions it, and Mr. Ward in some degree adopts it), not 
perhaps in the full sense here claimed for it, but merely as a 
preferable statement of the operation of ideas which are 
particulars. I doubt, for example, whether Mr. Sully has 
abandoned the Scotch or English ground of atomism in 
ideas. But to recognise identity as the universal makes the 
associative process far simpler, and homogeneous with the 
whole remaining evolution of consciousness. 

In Ethical Philosophy the desire to exclude difference 
from identity produces analogous difficulties to those which 
we have noticed in Logic and Psychology. If, in short, 
difference is excluded from identity, how are you ever to get 
from one self-identical particular to another, whether in 
inference, or in association, or in moral purpose, or in political 
obligation? In the sciences that deal with human action 
the natural atom to start from is, simply putting atom into 
Latin, the individual human being. Of course an individual 
human being is a concrete universal, as we saw in speaking 
of what is meant by a proper name; but as his unity is 
pressed upon us by merely perceptive synthesis, we are apt 
to treat it as a datum, or to draw a sharp line between the 
unity of the individual human being, as a datum of reality, 
and the unity of human beings in identical sentiments, ideas, 
purposes or habits, as something not a datum, not real, the 
mere creation of our comparing intelligence. A striking 
example of such a point of view on Ethical ground is the 
passage in Methods of Ethics, p. 374, where Prof. Sidgwick 
speaks of testing the feeling of common sense towards the 
sum of pleasure as an ethical end, by supposing that there 
was only a single sentient conscious being in the universe. 
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Of course it is allowable to suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, alteration in a state of things which we know to be 
actual : but nobody—least of all so cautious a writer as Prof. 
Sidewick—would remove in his supposition so enormous an 
element of the case as man’s social life, unless he supposed 
it to belong less really to the individual’s moral identity than 
his existence as a living body does. This is simply not the 
fact. Of course, if a plague carried off all men in the world 
but one, that one might retain his social consciousness and 
habit of mind. But apart from further religious assumptions, 
that consciousness would be an illusion, and the man’s self 
would be a mutilated fragment for which no real life was 
possible. The fairer case to put, which we can observe in 
fact but too often, is to suppose that the body lives on, but 
that the real identity with society and humanity—the uni- 
versal consciousness—is extinguished in that one body by 
disease. Then we see that it was not in the least a meta- 
phor but an absolutely literal truth to say that the man’s real 
self—what he was as a moral being and in part as a legal 
person—consisted in a system of universals, or identities 
including difference—viz., the consciousness of certain rela- 
tions which, as identities in difference, united him with 
family, friends and fellow-citizens. Identities in difference, 
such, ¢.g., as aman’s relation to his son; it is like the case 
of the two outlines which I mentioned. The two men are 
bound together by certain facts known to both of them, 
certain sentiments and purposes, all of which they both 
share, but in regard to which each of them has a different 
position from the other, apart from which difference the 
whole identity would shrink into nothing. 

In Political Philosophy, again, we may notice Mr. Spencer’s 
social atomism, curiously doubled with a comparison of the 
body politic to the living body, in which the state is taken, 
roughly speaking, as a unit among units, instead of being 
taken as a real identity throughout the whole. {ft is a 
strange fate for Plato’s famous simile of the organism to 
have its contention retorted in this way. A justification 
might be found for Mr. Spencer by pressing home the idea 
of a spiritual identity as against an external or legal one, 
and probably that is the sort of meaning which he has in 
mind, but he is barred from saying so by disbelieving in 
identity altogether ; and it would not be true, for a spiritual 
identity will always express itself as a legal one. 

I should like to try and illustrate this point of real identity 
by one further example. We here, the members of the 
Aristotelian Society, have in our minds, quad members, a 
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really identical purpose and endeavour, and consciousness of 
certain facts, just as actually and truly as we are actually 
and truly sitting round an identical table. It is not the 
fact that we are a number of separate individuals or atoms, 
each completely real in his sensuous identity, and merely 
cherishing, in addition, certain ideas which happen to re- 
semble each other. In as far as this is fact, it is so in the sense 
that our moral being has enough in other relations to fill it 
up and make it real, apart from what we are and do as mem- 
bers of this Society. But in as far as our membership plays 
any part in our consciousness, so far this real identity 
actually and in sober earnest forms a part of our being as 
the individuals that we are, and our solidarity as a Society 
is only another aspect of a real identity which is recognised 
in a different form by each several member of the Society, 
according to his individual relations to it. It may be said: 
‘* But our ideas and purposes in respect of the Society are 
not all the same ; they are probably not all even in agree- 
ment”. But our ideas of the table are not all the same; 
our perceptions of it are certainly all different—the different 
angles at which we see it answer for that. No one can 
prove that we all see it of the same colour, and if we do not, 
our perceptions of it are even discrepant. Yet we say it is 
the same table, because, in our worlds which we severally 
construct and maintain, it fills a corresponding place, and so 
we do not say that there are as many tables as people ; but 
we call it one and the same table which we all perceive. 
And so, because this Society to which we belong is recog- 
nised by each of us in certain purposes which are relative to 
the corresponding purposes of others, and which assign 
different people the places necessary to common action, we 
call it the same Society, which really exists in the ideal and 
practical recognition of it by its members, and is something 
in them which is the same in all of them, and without which 
they would be so far devoid of a real solidarity which they 
now possess. 

If we once begin trying to exclude difference from identity, 
we can never stop. The comparison of Locke’s discussion 
with Hume’s is interesting in this respect. Hume follows 
much the same lines as Locke, but bears more distinctly in 
mind that in explaining an identity which includes differ- 
ence—e.7., personal identity—he is not expounding a fact, but 
is, according to his own principle, accounting for a fallacy. 
The problem is, of course, as old as Heraclitus. If we want 
to free identity from differences, we must go to atomic sensa- 
tion, and then we cannot. Any limit which we place upon 
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real identity has only a relative value, depending upon the 
aspect in which the terms are compared. If we try to make 
such a limit absolute, it at once becomes arbitrary. 

And by accepting such a limit we may be driven into an 
opposite extreme, through lumping together all that lies 
beyond our limit. It seems to me that the Comtists do this 
in erecting Humanity as an object of worship ; they know 
that all ideas of solidarity or real identity among men are 
apt to be taken as fiction, and they think it as cheap to 
have a big fiction as a small one. So they take an object, 
I think, in which it is really very hard to show a centre of 
identity. You can do something with an ideal human nature 
embodied in an individual, or with a national consciousness 
and history; but is there really anything at once definite 
and valuable that links together all humanity as such, in- 
cluding the past ? 

It often occurs to one to ask oneself, whether all this 
question is not largely verbal. Supposing we take identity 
to exclude difference, and therefore practically banish identity 
from the world altogether, and instead of it use the term 
similarity or resemblance, and attach certain consequences 
to certain degrees and kinds of similarity, would philosophy 
suffer any loss? When Hume explains continued identity 
as a current fiction, does he not explain it quite as well as 
anyone could who called it a fact? When Mill treats con- 
sciousness as an ultimate inexplicability, does he not in that 
very passage state the nature of consciousness as well as any- 
one could who professed to be able to explain it? There is 
something in this in so far as we analyse contents, as Locke 
and Hume do in their discussions, and distinguish what con- 
sequences attach to what resemblances, or, as Hume would 
call them under protest, identities. 

This can be done, by the process of defining and precisely 
limiting the points of resemblance in respect of which 
inferences are drawn, such as those inferences which we 
draw from what we call personal identity. An indiscernible 
resemblance, between two different contents, in specified 
respects, will do whatever identity will do, because it is 
identity under another name. The self-contained identity 
of the separate contents is broken down when you admit 
that one of them can be indiscernibly like the other and yet 
also remain different from it. In that case the contents form 
a coherent system or unity in multiplicity, which is the 
essence of identity. 

The only objection to this is the confusion of terminology, 
and so of thought, which is involved in putting ordinary 
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similarity, the essence of which is not to be precisely 
analysed and not to establish a middle term or centre, on 
the same level as ‘ exact likeness,’’ which establishes a 
middle term or centre of unity. We know that in ordinary 
similarity the things pronounced similar remain separate, 
and you cannot infer from one to the other. On the other 
hand, in indiscernible likeness or identity there is a sys- 
tematic unity between the elements in question which is as 
real as the elements themselves. Therefore, to dispense with 
concrete identity involves a confusion of the case in which 
the transition or unity is ‘‘ objective ’—7.c., as real as the con- 
tent itself—with the case in which the content is self-contained 
and merely has a certain echo of another content, so that 
the similarity of the two may be called subjective; that is to 
say, that it is not precisely referred to any element in the 
content itself. In the one case the unity of the contents is 
real, in the sense that it is definitely a part of themselves ; 
in the other case it is a fiction, in the sense of being some- 
how added on to them by a confused perception. 

It is quite possible to examine into the bearings and 
nature of a fiction or artificial structure, and English 
philosophy, from Hobbes to Mill, has done much good work 
in this attitude. But putting aside the theoretical incon- 
venience, which I have tried to point out in detail, of 
assuming the wrong kind of unit, there is also an important 
practical effect on the theoretical interest. People will not 
pay the same attention to what they think secondary or 
artificial as to what they think a reality in its own right. 
Reality means to us something that resists efforts to destroy 
it and refuses to be remodelled at our pleasure, and every- 
thing which is artificial or made up, though of course it 
exists, seems arbitrary and capable of being remade in another 
way, especially if we believe that the units when separated - 
would retain a value which, in fact, they only have in 
synthesis. And for that reason anything artificial seems 
less fundamental, and less worth detailed investigation, than 
what is thought to have a nature that cannot be got rid of, 
and that includes all we need care about. 

I should like, in conclusion, to illustrate this effect by 
more general considerations. The effect is, I repeat, the 
outcome or embodiment of an idea that difference is detri- 
mental to identity (not that the logical formulation of the 
doctrine is responsible for the whole effect or embodiment) ; 
and it consists in a sceptical attitude towards the real unity 
of every system or synthesis which can be seen to be a 
synthesis. And by “real” I mean having equal reality 
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with the individuals which enter into the synthesis, so as 
to form an integral part of their nature, and not to rank as 
something which may be thus or otherwise without funda- 
mentally affecting those individuals. 

This feature is extremely remarkable in the otherwise 
brilliant history of British philosophy. I suppose that in 
the theory of material evolution England stands unrivalled. 
In the theory of spiritual evolution, apart from some excellent 
recent treatises on the simpler phases of anthropology, and 
apart from the recent Germanised movement itself, England 
has not a single work of the first class, and hardly a single 
work of the second class, to show. Of course Herbert Spencer 
fills a large place in the world’s eye, and has no doubt made 
important general contributions to the theory of evolution. 
But I think it would almost be admitted that he is more of 
a theorist than of an inquirer, and at best his inquiries are 
very limited in range. On the evolution of fine art we have 
not merely no philosophy, but we have not the material for 
it; we have no native /istory of fine art of any distinction. 
The history of religion, of morals, of law, of philosophy, and 
also history as such, have met with no complete philo- 
sophical treatment. I believe there is no tolerably good 
edition of Plato’s Republic, or of Aristotle’s Ethics or Politics 
(till the last few days), that has been made by an English- 
man for the use of Englishmen. The same is true of the 
New Testament, though there I am told that other nations 
share our deficiency ; but they do not share the deficiencies 
of our general treatment of theological subjects, which till 
lately testified to the same curious apathy on the part of 
philosophical students. 

Our logic even has only of late—I should say not till 
Mill’s Logie appeared—really attempted to assume a vital and 
organic character as a genuine analysis of the intellectual 
world. Our analytic psychology and metaphysic, while it 
has from time to time shaken the world by the acuteness of 
its questions, has, as it always seems to me, almost wil- 
fully declined to engage in the laborious task of answering 
them. 

Such observations as these may be taken as an attack on 
English philosophy. I do not mean them to be so; I do 
not doubt that English philosophy will creditably stand 
comparison with that of any nation in the world, excepting 
always, in my judgment, the ancient Greeks. But I do 
think that not enough attention is usually paid to what is, 
so far as I know, the wholly unparalleled fact, which a mere 
glance at a bookshelf containing the works of the great 
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British philosophers will convince us of, that they have 
understood the limits of their subject quite differently from 
the philosophers of other countries. The qualities which 
have hitherto been displayed in British philosophy—I mean 
in the really effectual part of it—have been, as it seems to 
me, only a portion of the characteristics of the English 
race. Penetration and audacity, a power (so to speak) of 
leading the forlorn hope, have been the characters by which 
British philosophy has at times left a decisive mark on the 
thought of the world ; but it has hardly shown the power of 
comprehensive organisation and continuous growth which in 
practical life, and I suppose in physical science, put the 
English race at the head of the nations. We do hear some- 
times that even in practical organisation, when it has grown 
so elaborate as to demand conscious and reflective develop- 
ment, we tend to come short ; ¢.y., in education and in the 
means of modern war. 

This national peculiarity, which can hardly as a matter of 
fact be denied, is no doubt a defect of our good qualities; and 
it is perhaps not fanciful to connect it with our insular 
position, which may cut us off more than we are aware from 
the impression of a real unity and continuity in a very various 
life. No one can read Goethe’s recollections of his boyhood 
without feeling how, for example, the pageants of the empire 
which he witnessed at Frankfort helped to call out his 
pregnant sense of organic continuity. More especially I 
suppose that the secondary results of the Renaissance which 
led up to the splendid development of genius in Germany 
about 100 years ago were choked in England largely by the 
political causes which led to the victory of Puritanism. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the recent interest in 
German philosophy, which has shown itself in some 
meritorious and perhaps in some rather laughable forms, is 
not an accident, but is an aspect, however humble, in the 
great intellectual movement of the nineteenth century, and 
brings with it, however awkwardly, an element in which 
English abstract thought has hitherto been deficient ; that is, 
a faith in those higher forms of human solidarity which are 
only created, maintained and recognised by intelligent effort. 
We must remember that while Kant and Hegel are annoying 
our philosophers, Rousseau, Schiller and Goethe, who have the 
same ideas in their practical shape, are at the other extreme 
of society, under the name of Froebel, reforming our infant 
and elementary schools, and that perhaps our very economical 
and commercial existence is at stake in the degree to which 
the national mind can be awakened to the real value of the 
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world of truth and beauty. The actual history of the 
Germanising movement in England would be well worth 
tracing. I suppose Coleridge and Carlyle represent two 
early aspects in it; Carlyle’s laborious historical work is 
quite as characteristic of it as Coleridge’s rather ineffective 
philosophising. 

The logical aspect of such a movement as this is the tran- 
sition from an idea of exclusive or abstract identity to one of 
pregnant or concrete identity. I should say the transition 
began in England between Hamilton and Mill. This idea 
has not been overwhelmed by the reaction which has set-in 
in Germany against Hegelianism, but remains a permanent 
and vital gain to logic. A nation does not lose what a 
teacher like Goethe, not to speak of Hegel, has taught it ; 
and we should be much mistaken if we fancied that our 
common logic was already on a level with that of Prantl 
and Sigwart, because it is innocent of Hegelianism, against 
which they are in reaction. The reaction is simply a way 
of thoroughly appropriating what has been done and making 
sure that we understand it. The state of innocence is some- 
thing very different and inferior. 
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IV.—REALITY AND THOUGHT. 
By F. H. BRADLEY. 


In the few pages which follow I have of course made no 
attempt to deal fully with this subject. My object is mainly 
to remove a certain misapprehension. I am not going to 
try to show what Reality is, but only what we may take it 
to be without contradicting ourselves in a particular way. 
There is an erroneous idea that, if Reality is more than 
thought, then thought is at least quite unable to say so. To 
assert the existence of anything in any sense beyond thought 
suggests to some minds the doctrine of the Thing-in-itself. 
And of the Thing-in-itself it is rightly contended that, if it 
existed, we could not know of it, and that, so far as we know of 
it, it does not exist. The attempt to know this Other would, 
in succeeding, be suicide, and in suicide could not reach 
anything beyond total failure. Now I fully accept this re- 
sult, but I wish to keep it within rational limits. To think 
of anything which can exist quite outside of thought I agree 
is impossible. But I dissent wholly from the corollary that 
nothing more than thought exists. If thought is an element 
in a whole, then I cannot see that it follows that the re- 
mainder of this whole exists apart and independent, and 
must be taken to be a Thing-in-itself. And I will try to 
show that there is no impossibility in thought’s existing as 
an element, and no self-contradiction in its judgment that it 
is less than the Universe. 

If we take Reality, as we commonly conceive it, we find it 
possesses two aspects—existence and character. It has a 
“what” and a “that”. Now I shall assume that these 
aspects do not exist independently, but are mere distinctions 
which we make within an indivisible Reality. If we try to 
get the “ that” by itself, we do not get it; either we have 
it qualified or we fail utterly. If we try to get the “‘ what” 
by itself, we find at once that it is not all; it points to some- 
thing beyond, and it can not exist merely as a bare adjective. 
Neither of these aspects, if you isolate it, can be taken as real 
or is itself any longer; for they are not divisible, but only dis- 
tinguishable. This I am going to assume, and I now will 
proceed to point out that thought works within this distinc- 

‘tion. Thought, in its actual processes and results, is quite 
unable to transcend the dualism of existence and character, 
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the ‘‘that”’ and the “what”. I do not mean that in no 
sense whatever is thought beyond this dualism. I do not 
mean that thought is wholly satisfied with it, and has no 
desire for something higher. What I mean is that, taking 
judgment to be completed thought, you will never find a 
judgment in which the subject and predicate are the same. 
You will never find a judgment in which the genuine subject 
is not reality, which goes beyond the predicate and of which 
the predicate is an adjective. And the first conclusion that 
I have to urge is that, in desiring to transcend this distinc- 
tion, thought is wishing to commit suicide. 

If we take any judgment we find the distinction of reality | 
and idea. Fact and truth are not the same. Truth and 
thought are not the thing, but are of it and about it. 
Thought predicates an ideal content of a subject. The idea 
is not the same as fact, for in it existence and meaning are 
necessarily divorced. And the subject is neither the mere 
“what” of the predicate, nor any other mere ‘ what”. 
Nor, if it is proposed to take up a whole with both its 
aspects, and to predicate the ideal character of its own 
subject, will that proposal lead us further. If there the 
subject is the same as the predicate, why trouble oneself to 
judge? If it is not the same, then what is it? And you 
are fast in the dilemma. There is no judgment at all, there 
is a pretence of thinking without thought; 07 there is a 
judgment, but the subject is more than the predicate. It is 
a ‘‘that”’ beyond the mere ‘‘ what”’. 

But it will be objected that the subject is never mere bare 
reality, bare existence without character. But I never fancied 
that it was so. No doubt the reality which is the subject 
has far more unspecified content than is stated in the pre- 
dicate. No doubt a judgment is the differentiation of a 
complex whole. It is analysis and synthesis in one. It 
separates an element from, and restores it to, the concrete 
basis, which is of necessity richer than the mere element by 
itself. All this, in my opinion, is most true and is the only 
true doctrine. But then it is perfectly irrelevant. The 
question is whether, in any judgment which really says 
anything, there is not an aspect of existence in the subject 
which is not found in the predicate. And, for myself, I am 
convinced that this is so with all judgments. And if it is 
urged upon me further that the subject itself, being in 
thought, can therefore not fall beyond, I must ask for rather 
more accuracy. ‘‘ Partly beyond” appears compatible with 
“partly within”. And, leaving prepositions to themselves, 
I must recall the real issue. I do not deny that reality is 
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an object of thought; what I deny is that it is merelyso. If 
you wish here to distinguish between thought and its object, 
that opens a further question to which I shall return. But 
if you admit that, in asserting reality to fall within thought, 
you meant that in reality there is nothing beyond what is 
made thought’s object, then your objection comes to no- 
thing. Reflect upon any judgment as long as you please, 
operate upon the subject of it to any extent which you desire, 
but then (when you have finished) make an actual judgment, 
and see if you do not find, beyond the content of your 
thought, a subject of which it is true, and which it does not 
comprehend. You will find that the object of thought in the 
end must be ideal, and that you cannot get its own existence 
inside any idea. The “that” of the actual subject will for 
ever give you a something which is not a mere idea, which 
is different from any truth, and which makes such a differ- 
ence to your thinking that without it you have not even 
thought completely. 

“ Ah, but,’ you may reply, “the thought you speak of is 
thought that is not perfect. Where thought is perfect there 
is no discrepancy between subject and predicate. An har- 
monious system of content predicating itself, a subject self- 
conscious in this system of content—this is what thought 
should mean. And in this the division of existence and 
character is quite healed up. Even if this is not actual, it 
is possible, and the possibility is enough.” It is not even 
possible, I must persist, for it really seems unmeaning. And 
I urge again the dilemma—lIf there is no judgment, there is 
no thought ; if there is no difference, there is no judgment, 
nor any self-consciousness. But if there is a difference, then 
the subject is still beyond the predicated content. 

But a mere denial is unsatisfactory. Let us suppose that 
the dualism in thought has been transcended. Let us assume 
that existence is no longer different from truth, and let us see 
where this takes us. It takes us straight to thought’s suicide. 
A system of content is going to swallow up our reality, but 
in our reality we have at present the fact of sensible experi- 
ence, immediate presentation with its colouring of pleasure 
and pain. We have mere sensation, mere feeling, the fact 
to be named at your discretion. Now, I presume there is no 
question of conjuring this away; and how it is to be exhibited 
as an element in a system of thought-content is a problem 
never solved. Thought is relational and discursive; if it ceases 
to be this, it commits suicide, and if it remains thus, how is 
immediate presentation to come out of it? Let us suppose 
the impossible accomplished, let us imagine an harmonious 
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system of ideal contents united by relations, and reflecting 
itself in self-conscious harmony. | This is reality, all reality, 
there is nothing outside it. The delights and pains of the 
flesh, the agonies and raptures of the soul, these are fragmen- 
tary meteors from thought’s harmonious heavenly system. 
Perhaps ; but the doubt which returns upon one is, if these 
burning experiences can be in any sense mere pieces of 
thought’s heaven. If not, and if really they have fallen out, 
then the heaven which they have left was not like our earth, 
and it is their fall which has caused our fiery confusion. 
And if the fall is owr error, then our nature must somehow 
not be all heavenly. But if, on the other hand, our experi- 
ences are fair samples of thought’s world, then this world is 
very different from the description we had of it. Without a 
metaphor, feeling either belongs to perfect thought or it does 
not. Ifit does not, there is at once a side of existence beyond 
thought. But if it does, then thought is different from 
thought discursive and relational. To make it include im- 
mediate experience, its character must be transformed. It 
must cease barely to predicate. It must get beyond mere 
relations. It must reach something other than truth. It 
must, in a word, have been absorbed into a higher intuition. 
Now, such an experience may be called thought, if you 
choose to use the word; but, if anyone prefers the term 
feeling or will, he has as much justification. It would be a 
whole state which both includes and goes quite beyond each 
element, and to speak of it as simply one of them would be 
playing with phrases. For (I must repeat it), so far as 
thought ceases to be merely relational, it ceases to be mere 
thinking. Any basis, from which the relation is thrown out 
and into which it returns, must be something not exhausted 
by that relation. It will be an existence that is not truth. 
And in reaching a whole which can contain every aspect 
within it, thought must absorb what divides it from feeling 
and will. But when these all have come together, then, 
since none of them can perish, they must be merged in a 
Whole in which they are harmonious, and that Whole as- 
suredly is not one of them. The question is not whether the 
Universe is in any sense intelligible. The question is 
whether, if you thought it and understood it, there would be 
no difference whatever between your thought and the 
thing; and again, supposing that to have happened, whether 
thought must not have changed its nature. 

Let us try to realise more distinctly what this consumma- 
tion would involve. If both truth and fact are to be there, 
then nothing must be lost. We must possess in the Absolute 
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every item of experience. But while we cannot have less, 
we may have a great deal more, and this more may so 
supplement the elements which we have, that in the whole 
they are transformed. Now, to get such a mode of appre- 
hension as is identical with reality, is it not clear that pre- 
dicate and subject, and subject and object, and, in short, the 
whole relational form, must be merged? Why should the 
Absolute want to make eyes at itself in a mirror, or, like a 
squirrel in a cage, to go the round of its perfections? Is it 
not clear that such processes must be dissolved in something, 
not poorer, but a great deal richer than they are? And 
must not feeling and will also be merged in this whole, into 
which thought has entered? Now, if we may suppose such 
a whole state, a much higher form of the immediacy which 
we have (more or less) in feeling, then in this all divisions 
are healed up. It would be experience entire, containing 
everything in harmony. Thought would be present in a 
higher intuition, will would be there where the ideal had 
become reality, and feeling would live on in this total fulfil- 
ment. Every flame of passion, chaste or carnal, would still 
burn in the Absolute unquenched and unabridged, a note 
absorbed in the harmony of its higher bliss. Now, Iam not 
stating that we can imagine how in detail this can be. Iam 
not asserting that in this form the Absolute actually is real. 
I will not here say that, even as a supposition, such a 
reality is defensible—though I at least know of no way in 
which the opposite can be shown, as it can be in the case of 
every other assertion, or denial, or declared abstention from 
judgment about the Absolute. What I am urging is this, 
that if truth and fact are to be one, then in some such way 
as this thought must reach its consummation. But in that 
consummation thought must certainly so be transmuted, 
that to go on calling it mere thought would be wholly pre- 
posterous. 

I have so far tried to show, first, that, in the ordinary 
sense of thought, thought and fact are not the same, and, in 
the second place, that, if their claim to be the same is worked 
out, then thought ends in a reality which swailows up its 
character as thinking. I will now consider whether thought’s 
advocates are likely to find any barrier to their client’s happy 
suicide. I can think of nothing which is sufficient. 

It might be urged that our consummation is the Thing- 
in-itself, and that hence it makes thought know what is 
essentially not knowable. But the objection forgets that 
our Whole is nothing but an experience and a mode of 
apprehension, and that, even when we understand by 
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“thought”? its common discursive form, the reality is not 
said to exist apart from this. Emphatically not so, for the 
Absolute cannot exist apart from any single one of its 
elements. But the nature of the Thing-in-itself is surely to 
exist apart. 

Let us pass to another objection. We may be told that 
the End, because it is that which thought aims at, is there- 
fore itself (only) thought. This is first to suppose it impos- 
sible for thought to desire a consummation in which it is 
lost. But why should not the river run into the sea, and 
the self lose itself in love? And further, on behalf of will 
the same claim might be made, and no less on behalf of 
desire for sensation, pleasure and beauty. Where all reach 
their end in the Absolute, that end belongs to none severally. 
And we may instance in particular such a case as morality. 
That essentially must desire an end which is not (merely) 
moral because it is super-moral. Nay, even personality itself, 
our whole individual life and striving, tends to something 
beyond personality. Of course the Absolute has personality, 
and morality and immorality ; but it has fortunately also so 
much more, that to call it personal would be as absurd as to 
ask if it is good or wicked. 

But I may be told that in self-consciousness we actually 
experience a state of mind where truth and being are identi- 
cal, and that here at all events thinking is not different from 
reality. This is an entire delusion. There is no self-con- 
sciousness in which the object is the same as the subject, 
none in which what is perceived exhausts the whole self. 
In self-consciousness a part or element, or again a general 
aspect or character, becomes distinct from the whole mass, 
and stands over against the felt background. But this back- 
ground is never exhausted by the object of consciousness— 
and it never could be so. Anyone, who will make the ex- 
periment, should be able to convince himself with ease that 
in self-consciousness what he feels cannot wholly come before 
him. It can be exhausted, if at all, only by a long series of 
observations, and the summed result of these observations 
cannot be experienced as a fact. It is a truth which cannot 
ever be verified as quite true at any particular given moment. 
In short, consciousness implies discrimination of an element 
from the felt mass, and a consciousness that should discrimi- 
nate every element at once is psychologically impossible. 
And this impossibility, if it became actual, would still leave 
us in the dilemma—Hither no difference, and therefore no 
distinction and no consciousness, or a distinction, and there- 
fore a difference between object and reality. But surely, if 
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self-consciousness is appealed to, it is evident at once that 
at any moment Iam more than the self which I can think 
of. Everything in feeling may be intelligible—I at least do 
not question that—but it cannot be understood so that its 
truth and its existence become the same; and, if it could be, 
such a process would certainly not be thinking. 

In thinking the subject is much more than thought. And 
that is why we are able to imagine that in thinking we find 
all reality. But in the same way the whole reality can as 
easily be found in feeling or in volition. ach is one element 
in the whole, or the whole in one of its aspects; and, in 
getting an aspect or element, you must get the whole with 
it. But to argue, because, when we find this one aspect 
(whichever it suits us to take), we find the whole Universe, 
therefore there is nothing in the Universe beyond this one 
single aspect—is not this simple confusion ? 

But the reader perhaps will agree that no one really can 
believe that mere thought includes everything. The diffi- 
culty lies, he may urge, in maintaining the opposite. Since 
in philosophy we must think, how is it possible to transcend 
thought without a self-contradiction? For theory can reflect 
on, and pronounce about, all things, and in reflecting on 
them it includes them. So that to maintain in thought an 
Other is by the very same act to destroy its otherness, and 
to persist is to contradict oneself. And we may be told that, 
admitting thought’s impotence to satisfy us as to reality’s 
falling wholly within its limits, nevertheless we, so long as 
we think, must not venture to say this. And the question 
is therefore whether philosophy does not end in sheer scepti- 
cism—in the necessity, that is, of asserting a proposition 
which it is at the same tume no less provoked to deny. I 
have myself been too much troubled by this difficulty to 
treat it otherwise than as serious, and in what follows I 
will try to exhibit the solution. 

We maintain an Other than mere thought. Now in what 
sense do we hold this? Thought being a judgment, we say 
that the predicate is never the same as the subject—for the 
subject is reality presented as ‘‘this’”’ (I do not say as mere 
“this”’). You can certainly abstract from presentation its 
character of thisness, its confused relatedness, and also you 
can abstract the feature of presentation. Of these you can 
make ideas, for there is nothing you cannot think of. But 
you find that these ideas are not the same as the subject of 
which you are compelled to predicate them. You can think 
of the subject, but you cannot get rid of it, or substitute 
mere thought-content for it. In other words, in practice 
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thought is always found with an Other, and appears to de- 
mand it. 

Now, the question is whether this leads to self-contradic- 
tion. Certainly, if thought asserted the existence of any 
content which was not an (actual or possible) object of 
thought, that assertion in my judgment would contradict 
itself. But the Other which I maintain is not any such 
content. It is not another “what” at all. Not for one 
moment do I suggest that the Other lies outside intelligence. 
Everything, all will and feeling, is an object for thought. and 
must in its essence be intelligible. That is certain; but, if 
so, what becomes of the Other? If we fall back upon the 
mere “‘ that,” then thatness is itself a distinction made by 
thought, and we have to face this difficulty. If the Other 
exists it must be something, and if it is nothing it does not 
exist. 

Let us take an actual judgment and examine the subject 
with a view to find our Other. In this we at once encounter 
a difficulty. We have always in practice more content in 
the subject than we have in the predicate, and it is hard to 
realise what, besides this overplus of content, the subject 
possesses. However, we can find in it two characters—in- 
finitude in the sense of its going always beyond itself, and, in 
the second place, immediacy. The presented subject in the 
judgment has not only more detail than the predicate, but 
its detail is unlimited. Of course, by this I do not mean 
that the actual plurality of its features goes beyond any 
finite number. I mean that its detail is relative to some- 
thing outside itself. In its content it has relations which 
do not terminate within that content, and its existence 
therefore is not exhausted by itself, as we ever can have it. 
If I may use the metaphor, it has edges which are ragged in 
such a way as to imply another existence from which it has 
been torn, and without which it really does not exist. The 
content of the subject strives, we may say, towards an all- 
inclusive whole. That is one character, and the second is 
the character of immediacy. By this I mean that in the 
real subject the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘that’ are not divorced. 
It is given with its content in one integral whole. The “what” 
is not taken from the ‘‘that’”’ and turned from fact into truth, 
and predicated as the adjective of another “‘that,’’ or even 
of its own. This is what I mean by immediacy; and though 
this character is plainly not consistent with endlessness, yet 
the subject seems to have both these features, while the pre- 
dicate clearly should not have them. 

Now, if we take the subject to have these two characters 
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which are absent from the predicate, and if we take the 
desire of thought to imply removal of what makes predicate 
and subject differ, we begin to see more clearly the nature of 
the Other. And we may perceive at once what is required 
in order to extinguish its otherness. In the first place, the 
thought-content must be consistent with immediacy, and in 
the second place, the subject must be made consistent with 
itself. It must become a self-subsistent, and that means an 
all-inclusive, individual. But as it passes into the judgment 
(and it must pass into the judgment), it becomes infected 
with the relational form. The self-dependence and im- 
mediacy, to which it lays claim, are not possessed by its 
content. Hence, in the attempted self-assertion this con- 
tent forces the subject beyond actual limits, and begets a 
process which is infinite and cannot be exhausted. And thus, 
for two reasons, thought’s attempt wholly to absorb the 
subject is unsuccessful. In the first place, thought cannot 
exhaust the content; and if per impossibile that were done, 
this exhausted content could not bear the character of 
immediacy. 

Let us take the subject that is presented. It is an un- 
divided whole that, as we think it, passes into a confused 
congeries of qualities and relations. Thought desires to 
transform this congeries into a system. Now, to understand 
the subject, we have at once to pass outside it in time, and 
again also in space. But these outside relations do not end, 
and from their own nature they cannot end. Exhaustion is 
not merely impracticable ; it is essentially impossible. This 
is enough, but this is not all. Inside the qualities, which we 
took first as solid end-points of the relations, an infinite 
process breaks out. To understand, we are forced to dis- 
tinguish without end, for we never get to that which is 
apart from further distinction. Again, to put the difficulty 
otherwise, we can neither anywhere take the terms and 
their relations as a whole, that stands by itself and calls for 
no further account; nor, on the other side, when we distin- 
guish, can we avoid the endless process of searching for the 
relation between the relation and its terms. } 

Thus thought cannot get the content into an harmonious 
system. And in the next place, even if it did so, that system 
would not de the subject. It would either be a maze of re- 
lations, a maze with a plan of which for ever we made the 
circuit, or it would lose altogether the relational form. In the 

1T am sorry that my space does not allow me to work out the fore- 
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first place, our (impossible) process would assuredly have 
truth distinguished from its reality. It could avoid this 
only by coming to us bodily all at once, and, further, by 
suppressing entirely any distinction between subject and 
predicate. But if in this way it became immediate, it 
would obviously lose its character. It would no longer be 
a system of relations. It would have become an intuition. 
The Other would in this case have been certainly absorbed, 
but unfortunately thought would itself have no less been 
swallowed up and resolved into an Other. 

Thought’s relational content can never be the same as 
the subject, either as it appears or as it trulyis. The reality 
that is presented is taken up in a form not adequate to its 
nature, and beyond which its nature must appear as an 
Other. But, to come at last in full view of the solution of 
our problem, this nature is the nature thought wants for 
itself, which even as mere thinking it desires to have, and 
which, further, in all its aspects exists already within thought 
in an incomplete form. And what it all comes to is this. 
The end, which would satisfy mere truth-seeking, would do 
so just because it had the features possessed by true reality. 
It would have to be an immediate, self-dependent, all-in- 
clusive individual. But, in reaching this perfection, thought 
would lose its own character in the act of reaching it. For 
thought does desire such individuality; that is precisely 
what it aims at, an individuality which cannot be gained 
while we are confined to relations. 

Still, we may be told that we are far from the solution of 
our problem. The fact of thought’s desiring a foreign per- 
fection is precisely the old difficulty. If thought desires 
this, then it is no Other, for we desire only what we know. 
The object of thought’s desire cannot be a foreign object, 
for what is an object is not foreign. Doubtless, but we have 
now got below the surface of this dilemma. Thought desires 
for its content the characters which make reality. These 
characters, if it realised them, would destroy itself as mere 
thought. Hence they are an Other beyond thought. But, 
on the other hand, thought can desire them because its 
content has them already in an incomplete form. And in 
desire for the completion of what one has there is no contra- 
diction. Here is the solution of our puzzle. 

The relational form is the compromise that has this 
solution in view. It is an attempt to unite differences 
which have broken out of the felt whole.! Differences forced 
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together by an underlying identity, and a compromise 
between the plurality and the unity—this is the essence of 
relation. The differences remain independent, for they 
cannot be made to resolve themselves into their own 
relations. And, if they did, either they would perish, and 
their relation would perish with them, or else their out- 
standing plurality would still remain unreconciled with their 
unity in the relation, and so would beget the infinite process. 
And the relation does not exist beyond the terms ; for, if so, 
itself would be a new term which would aggravate the dis- 
traction. But, again, it cannot lose itself within the terms ; 
for, if so, where is their common unity and their relation ? 
They would in this case simply fall apart. And thus the 
whole relational perception has various characters. It has 
the character of immediacy and self-dependence, for the 
terms are given to it and not constituted by it. It has the 
character of plurality. It has (as representing the primitive 
felt whole) once more the character of an unity compre- 
hending plurality—an unity, as before, not constituted by 
the differences, but added from without. And, contrary to 
its wish, it has further a restless infinitude, for such infini- 
tude is the very result of its practical compromise. And 
what thought desires is, while retaining these features, to 
obtain them all in harmony, to have a whole which will not 
conflict with its elements, and elements that of their own 
nature live within a whole. And so the idea of unity is not 
foreign, nor is plurality foreign, nor is unity reconciled 
with plurality foreign. There is nothing foreign that 
thought wants in desiring to be a whole, comprehending 
everything, but superior to discord. And yet, as we have 
seen, such a completion, such an end would emphatically 
make an end of mere thought. It would bring its content 
into a form which would le reality itself, and where mere 
truth would perish. The object of thought aims at pos- 
sessing the whole character of which thought already has 
the separate features. These features thought cannot com- 
bine satisfactorily, though it has the idea and even the 
partial experience of their complete combination. And, if 
the object succeeded in its aim, it would become reality ; but 
it would cease to be an object. It is this completion of 
thought beyond thought which remains for ever an Other. 
Thought can form the idea of an apprehension, something 
like feeling in directness, which contains all the features 
desired by its relational efforts. It can understand that, in 
order to attain to this goal, it must get beyond relations. 
Yet it can find in its nature no other way of progress. 
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Therefore, to reach its end, it perceives that this essential 
side of its nature must somehow be merged, so as to take in 
the other side. But such a fusion would force it to transcend 
its present self—how in vague generality it does apprehend ; 
but how in detail it cannot understand—and it can see the 
reason why it cannot. This self-transcendence is an Other, 
but to assert it is not a self-contradiction. 

Now, I am not saying here that such an Absolute, in which 
thought transcends itself, does really exist. That is, of course, 
not a question to be dealt with summarily. All that I am 
urging is, that if such an Absolute is supposed, thought can 
find its Other there without inconsistency. The whole 
reality will be merely the object thought out—but thought 
out in such a way that mere thinking is absorbed. This 
same reality will be feeling that is satisfied completely, for 
in its direct experience we get restored to us with interest 
every feature lost by the disruption of our primitive felt 
whole. We have the immediacy and the strength of simple 
apprehension, no longer forced by its own inconsistencies to 
pass into the fruitless process of the infinite. And volition, 
if willed out, 7s this Absolute also. It is the identity of idea 
and reality, not too poor but too rich for division of its 
elements. Feeling, thought and volition have each of them 
a defect which suggests something higher. In that higher 
all are one, not that anything is lost, but that, to gain itself, 
each blends with that which seemed opposed, and the pro- 
duct of their union is richer than them all. The one reality, 
we may say from our human point of view, was present in 
each in a form which does not satisfy. To work out its full 
nature, it has sunk itself into these differences. But in each 
it longs for that absolute self-fruition which is reached only 
when the self bursts its limits and blends with another self. 
And so the desire of each element for a perfection which 
implies its fusion with the others, is not self-contradictory. 
It is rather an effort to remove a state of inconsistency, to 
remain in which would indeed be a fixed self-contradiction. 

Now, if I am told that such an Absolute is the Thing-in- 
itself, I must venture to doubt if my objector understands. 
How that Whole, which comprehends everything, can deserve 
such a title is at least past my conjecture. And to the 
objection : ‘‘ But the differences are lost in this whole, and 
yet the differences are, and therefore after all the differences 
are left outside,’ I must reply by a counter-charge of 
thoughtless confusion. For the differences are not lost, the 
differences are all inside; the fact that more is there than the 
differences hardly proves that they are not there. If an 
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element is joined to another in a whole of experience, so 
that on the whole and for the whole their mere specialities 
no longer exist, does that prevent each from still retaining 
its own speciality in its own partial experience? ‘‘ Yes, but 
these experiences then at all events will fall outside the 
whole.” They surely need do nothing of the kind. The 
self-consciousness of the part, its consciousness of itself even 
in opposition to the whole—all fall within the one absorbing 
experience, which contains all self-consciousness harmonised, 
though as such transmuted and suppressed. I admit, or 
rather I urge, that we cannot possibly construe this experi- 
ence to ourselves; we cannot in any way imagine how in 
detail it can be. But to say that it exists and unites certain 
general characters within one undivided living apprehension 
is, I think, within our power. Whether we have sutticient 
reason to maintain this, and can justify it against objections, 
is not the question here at issue. That we can say it with- 
out any inconsistency I am myself convinced. And here (if 
I have not failed) I have shown that at least, from the point 
of view of thinking, we may assert such an Other without 
self-contradiction. This justification for thought of a pos- 
sible Other may help both to explain and to refute the 
doctrine of a Thing-in-itself. 


V.—THE LESSON OF NEO-SCHOLASTICISM. 
By Francis WINTERTON. 


A FEW years back, the English philosophical world was not 
a little astonished at the reappearance of the old Scholastic 
philosophy, supposed to have been dead and buried long 
ago. The harshness of tone with which more than one 
critic reviewed F. Harper’s Metaphysics of the School and 
other works recently issued showed sufficiently well that 
they considered ‘ resurrectionists’ of his type as engaged 
in a most improper task. But while, in their point of view, 
Neo-Scholasticism is little better than a vampire, it is 
nothing less than a phoenix in the opinion of its upholders. 
It is the system, the only one, the sole reasonable explana- 
tion of the universe, and will soon again have the whole 
intelligent world under its influence. 

According to the writer’s belief, neither of these two 
opposite views is just. Scholasticism seems to him to 
contain much truth, and truth established by demonstra- 
tion as clear as has yet been possible in the metaphysical 
field; but its method was such as to condemn it to 
complete and absolute immobility, after a few important 
steps forward. In its recent revival, it is thus rather to be 
compared to a paralytic invalid seized with a fit of convul- 
sive energy. This idea will be developed at greater length, 
after a brief historical sketch of the new movement.! 

At the beginning of the present century, Scholasticism 
had Jong been overthrown, and the place it had formerly 
held as the official philosophy of the Catholic Church 
was in consequence vacant. The Church would have 
had no objection to a dozen official philosophies, pro- 
vided they did not come into conflict with any of the dogmas 
she taught ; and although Scholasticism was always looked 
back to with regret by ecclesiastical authorities, few or no 
attempts were at first made to incline the minds of the 
faithful that way. There was much unwillingness amongst 
Catholics to return to so discredited a form of thought, and 
many endeavours were made to establish other and better 
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systems. To this we owe the doctrine of Rosmini, ex- 
pounded in English by Mr. T. Davidson and others ; the 
Fideism and Traditionalism of Lamennais, de Bonald, de 
Maistre, Bonnet and F. Ventura; and the different systems 
of Ontologism and Catholic Transcendentalism, respectively 
upheld, the former by Ubaghs and Fabre (of Louvain Uni- 
versity), by Gioberti, Hugonin and Gratry; the latter by 
Gunther, Staudenmayer and Deutinger, in Germany. 

Each and all of these modes of thought found deadly 
opponents in the Jesuits, who, from the first days of their 
renewed existence, had seen the importance of taking up 
and holding fast the position of defenders of the faith. 
Their hostility to Rosmini is well known; but Mr. Davidson 
seems to think that Rosmini agrees better than the Jesuits 
with the doctrines of St. Thomas. That they (or rather 
a few of the Italian Fathers) were well advised in de- 
nouncing the system of Rosmini as dangerous to Catholicism, 
is very doubtful: they certainly did not succeed in obtaining 
its condemnation. Whether they had the right to oppose 
it was a question for their own conscience ; and, of course, it is 
very easy to suppose them prompted by unworthy motives. 
But as for the assertion that Rosmini represents St. Thomas, 
I think that any person acquainted with Scholastic termi- 
nology, who has read the philosophical parts of the Summa 
Theologica, or even only the second part of the Summa contra 
Gentiles, could hardly help smiling. Rosmini admits an 
innate idea of Being. According to St. Thomas, the origin 
of all our ideas is sensation (intelligibile in potentia) which, 
perceived by the intellect as active (intellectus agens) and 
received in the intellect as passive (intellectus possibilis), is 
the source of the idea (intelligibile in actu). This doctrine 
I should have thought every student of St. Thomas knew by 
heart. 

Fideism and Traditionalism both exalted faith and depre- 
ciated natural reason. According to the former doctrine, 
we can know nothing with certitude, not even our own 
existence, except by supernatural faith. The infallible 
Pope, as representative of the unanimous human race, is the 
source of all knowledge. Abbé Lamennais, who invented 
this overstrained Catholic system, was attacked by the 
Jesuit F. Rosavin, condemned by his own infallible Pope, 
refused to submit, and died excommunicated. The different 
shades of Traditionalism, according to which God revealed 
all or some items of natural cognition to our first parents 
and to us subsequently, together with the use of speech—so 
that words are not only the signs but the primordial causes 
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of our ideas—were also condemned several times. Against 
these, too, the Jesuits were foremost in the fight. There 
is no instance (so far as I am aware) of any Jesuit of 
note having been drawn into one or other of these systems, 
which, by an exaggeration of supernaturalism, destroyed 
the inalienable rights of human reason. And yet they were 
snares into which any zealous Catholic, endowed with more 
imagination than prudence, was very likely to fall; for 
instance, the celebrated Lacordaire was in his youth a 
follower of Lamennais, and the future orator of Notre-Dame 
was caught in the trap which not one disciple of Loyola 
failed to avoid. 

But as for Ontologism, it was otherwise. Many Jesuit 
Fathers, among whom FF. Rothenflue, Fournier and 
Martin are perhaps the best known, were struck with the 
fancy that our ideas originate in a vision of the soul, by 
which it perceives God and all things in Him. There were 
for a time considerable dissensions in the Society, but F. 
General Roothaan put the Ontologists down with a strong 
hand. He was even criticised as having overstepped the 
limits of his authority. Events, however, justified him 
completely in the Society’s eyes, for the Ontologistic 
systems were subsequently condemned at Rome as “ un- 
safe,’ and Ontologism is now so entirely exploded a 
system that even at Louvain University, its former head- 
quarters, the ancient doctrine of St. Thomas is exclusively 
taught, and no Catholic philosopher cares for any system of 
innate ideas, unless indeed that of Rosmini, which still holds 
its ground, can be considered as such. The Transcen- 
dental movement in Germany, which aimed at bringing 
Hegelianism nearer to the Church, ended by dragging 
Catholicism towards Hegel, was severely forbidden, and 
failed miserably. 

While the different philosophical theories brought forward 
to fill up the void left by Scholasticism were, thus, one after 
another examined and set aside by the Church, the thought 
of a return to the old system gained more and more ground 
every day. Father Aloysius Dmowski, 8.J., born in Podolia 
in 1799, wrote, when professor in the Collegium Romanum, 
his remarkable work, Jnstitutiones Philosophicw, based on a 
purely Scholastic foundation, though it does not enter so 
much into the details of the system as later works, and is 
rather less orthodox upon secondary points. It ran through 
five editions in a short time, and was once the text-book in 
many Catholic seminaries and universities. Father Dmowski 
was the first founder of Neo-Scholasticism, for he was the 
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first to put into execution its plan of campaign, viz., to 
break away from the traditions of the Old School as regards 
puerile and useless questions, and to accept frankly and 
without reserve every conclusion and discovery of modern 
science. Besides, his position, in what is perhaps the most 
famous Catholic seminary in the world, gave him much 
influence over the minds of the rising generation ; indeed, 
most of the later upholders of Neo-Scholasticism amongst 
the Jesuits were formed by him. Balmés, a man incom- 
parably and deservedly better known in a different way, 
thought out and wrote his Fundamental Philosophy and other 
works at about the same time—i.e., during the first half 
of this century. The Spanish philosopher produced a work 
which, little as it is known in England, may on many 
accounts be styled a masterpiece. Cool and impartial 
criticism of adverse theories is hardly the distinctive quality 
of Southern minds ; but we cannot without injustice refuse 
to acknowledge the depth of his thought, the simplicity of 
his plan and the brilliancy of his ornate style. Whether 
he went so far as Dmowski in the number of doctrines that 
united him with the School, it would be impossible to say 
before having read all his works; but the book just men- 
tioned, of which there is a very readable French translation, 
suffices to justify the title of Neo-Scholastic here applied to 
him. 

Ever since the publication of these two works, the revival 
of which they were the first sign has been constantly on the 
increase. Called into being, as just seen, by the imperative 
wants of the Church and the failure of other systems to 
satisfy her demands, it as yet depends almost entirely upon 
the increasing ardour of the clergy for philosophical studies ; 
and the very forward steps it has taken of late may be 
attributed partly to the endeavours of Pius IX., and espe- 
cially of Leo XIII., who have encouraged a gradual return 
to St. Thomas, and partly to the strenuous efforts of many 
religious congregations, amongst which the Dominicans and 
the Jesuits stand conspicuous. 

The elementary treatises of Liberatore, Tongiorgi, Pal- 
mieri and Sanseverino are, or ought to be, familiar to every 
philosopher whom this movement interests ; for the peculiar 
standpoint of the modern Peripatetics is more clearly em- 
phasised in these books than in other special treatises—for 
instance, those of Baron di Grazia, Cornoldi and Kleutgen. 

To complete this sketch, it may be well to name, among 
the Italians, the Dominican Cardinal Zigliara, Talamo and 
Taparelli (the author of much esteemed works on Ethics) ; 
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in Spain, Gonzalés (Bishop of Malaga), Caminero, Cuidas 
Orti and Lara; in Germany, Stéckl, Clemens, Plassmann, 
Morgott, &c. English priests are in general too completely 
taken up with their strictly professional duties to have very 
much to do with speculative philosophy; yet the name of 
Father Harper (to say nothing of such a layman as the late 
Dr. Ward) is far from unknown to the readers of philo- 
sophical reviews, both in this country and elsewhere. 

The principal raison d@’étre of the movement here described 
is that the doctrines of the School—at least its fundamental 
doctrines—did not merit the fate that befel them in the 
last century. And, in so far as the reproaches and accusa- 
tions heaped upon them by their adversaries go, the answers 
of the Scholastics seem to be satisfactory. But when they 
proceed to state the causes which, according to them, 
brought about the downfall of Scholasticism, I believe that 
what they say is not sufficient to account for it. In that 
belief, I wish to point out a radical defect in the system 
which neither its defenders nor its antagonists have as yet 
remarked, at least to my knowledge, and which is also to be 
found in all later doctrines, brought forward from the time 
of Descartes to the present day. 

The abuse of authority is one great reproach constantly 
laid at the Scholastics’ doors. This reproach would be well 
founded, if it could be proved that every, or even any, case of 
abuse proceeded from a fixed principle, and not from a 
defect which—either itself or its contrary—is more or less 
inherent in every human mind. To quote the practice of 
Scholastics is to quote nothing at all; for they can defy their 
enemies to cite a single passage of any one of their authors 
in which authority is erected into a principle. It is absurd 
to wilfully ignore and despise conclusions which the most 
famous thinkers have come to before us, because we then 
set up as an axiom that we are necessarily more intelligent 
than they: which remains to be proved. It is no less ab- 
surd to take for granted as true the inferences at which one 
great man, or several great men, have arrived, because we 
then make our intelligence of no account and stultify our 
own reasoning. Between these two extremes, every philo- 
sopher, every man of science, every historian, every literary 
critic, has to choose; and, according as he inclines more to 
one or to the other side, he will incur the charge either of 
rashness or of servility. This is therefore merely a question 
of practical sagacity, and not a theoretical principle. Now 
there is no doubt that many Scholastics erred by too much 
subservience ; but it is within the limits of possibility that 
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thinkers of a later period have—some of them at least— 
gone too far the other way. ‘ He that is giddy thinks the 
world turns round ;’ and to accuse others of servility may, 
in certain cases, only be to confess one’s own rashness. 
Authority, according to the Scholastics, had merely a 
directive, not a decisive, influence; which means that they 
took the opinions of one or more men of great philosophical 
genius to be true, but only provisionally, and until they saw 
that those opinions were false. Whenever there was a 
marked preponderance of opinions in favour of any particu- 
lar theory, they thought it was better to admit that theory 
as the right one, so long as no better one was to be found. And 
it would be easy to show that this is just what is done 
at the present time by the mass of students and teachers 
in every branch of every science. Instead of letting 
every callow student of philosophy start a brand-new idea 
of his own, the Scholastics bent their energies towards 
finding, if possible, additional probabilities, if not a com- 
plete demonstration, of the theory that existed already. 

As has been said, they certainly went too far in this 
respect ; but this shortcoming was not systematic. The 
medieval mind had something childish in its nature; and 
children are well known to lean too much to the side of 
authority. But Neo-Scholastics, with all their defects, are 
men living in our century, and hardly inclined to make 
themselves ridiculous by excessive subservience. Besides, 
with regard even to the Schoolmen, three things must be 
taken into account. First, the long duration of Scholas- 
ticism should excuse far more abuses of every kind. If we 
reckon the total number of Schoolmen to have been one 
thousand times more numerous than all the adherents of 
Kant taken together, we are not likely to err on the side of 
exaggeration. Now who would find fault with the Kantian 
system, because one of his disciples was too careful to 
follow his leader in all things? Nobody ; and, if so, ought 
anybody to be scandalised if he finds a thousand blind 
followers of Aristotle among so many thousands of serious 
philosophers ? 

Secondly, it not unfrequently happens that in representa- 
tive assemblies—often enough in the German Reichstag, as 
they say—members who are professors assume a dictatorial 
tone, but without consciousness of doing so and out of mere 
absence of mind. In like manner, the priests and monks, 
who were accustomed in their sermons to make use of 
authority as determining faith, were very liable to make 
what seemed the same use of it in their ‘ disputations,’ as 
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determining reason. They themselves felt, however, that 
reason was not to be determined thus. In St. Thomas’s 
Simma Theologica, whenever he decides a question one way 
or another, he always comes forward with a text: Sed contra 
est, quod dixit (Sanctus Paulus, v.g.), &e., but he never stops 
at the text, and invariably proceeds to prove his theses by 
arguments founded on nothing but human reason. Indeed, 
the texts he adduces are often so very far-fetched, so obvi- 
ously wrested from their literal sense, that we may well con- 
sider them simply as a motto, or a mere Scriptural way of 
pointing out the author’s opinion. 

Lastly, what can be—I do not say only to a Scholastic philo- 
sopher, but even to a Scholastic theologian—the real value 
of any authority short of a decree of the Church herself? 
Who does not know the time-honoured formula, Admitto 
textum, et explico, whenever any difficulty based upon autho- 
rity is brought forward? Nay, even the decrees of the 
Church were treated in this manner very often indeed, and 
it was only when her firm determination to settle a question 
was quite evident, only when any endeavours to elude the 
sentence would certainly be met by a new and more precise 
decision, that such explanations, beforehand known to be 
useless, were not attempted. Thus the very habit of 
reasoning, and especially the subtle distinctions that 
were commonly made, were fatal to slavish submission. 
Aristotle says A is B, for instance, while I say that A is 
not B. But did he mean evactly what I mean? For if 
there can be conceived the slightest difference between his 
A and mine, my B and his, I can very easily, saying 
Transeat to the unuttered premiss that assumes the 
Stagirite’s infallibility, and admitting his proposition to be 
verbally contradictory to mine, assert that it is not contra- 
dictory to it in signification. Here we see the abuse of 
reason—if reason can be abused—correct the abuse of 
authority. 

But, it may be said, at least, this abuse is another excess 
which can neither be excused nor corrected. Subtlety and 
hyperacuteness were the bane of Scholasticism, and, by dis- 
gusting all serious minds, greatly contributed towards its 
overthrow. This, however, when we look at it with a closer 
scrutiny, is indeed a strange reproach to make. What can 
it signify? Does it mean that Scholastics are blamed for 
having been too clever, too keen-sighted, in philosophical 
matters? Such criticism would be worthy only of the 
prize-fighter who complained that his opponent hit too hard. 
They saw distinction where we see none: shall we on that 
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account say that there is no distinction where they saw one ? 
A sailor at the mast-head cries out: Land! and yet is not 
laughed at by the passengers who perceive nothing. True, his 
eye may see an object that does not exist in reality ; but the 
fact of the majority being against him is no proof of that. For 
my own part, having carefully studied many great questions 
which separate Scholastics from other philosophers, I have 
never failed to find, in the distinctions to which they resort, 
a possibility of reason, a glimmer of intellectual ight. For 
aught I know, that possibility may have been for them an 
actuality, that glimmer a bright and shining beam : to laugh 
at them because they have seen what I do not see would 
only argue my own presumption ; and the Irishman who, con- 
victed by two witnesses that had seen him commit a murder, 
appealed to the millions that had not seen him, would 
hardly be more palpably absurd than I. ‘ Hair-splitting ’ 
is a consecrated term to decry what might with more justice 
be termed ‘a tendency towards mathematical exactitude in 
reasoning ’. Microscopical observers every day split objects 
much thinner than hairs; and whoever would find fault 
with them would only betray his own want of acquaint- 
ance with the scope of microscopical observation. We live 
in a century when one hundredth part of a second is taken 
account of, and one thousandth part of a grain is no insignifi- 
cant weight. Does it not seem a most puerile subtlety to 
say that in falling to the ground a marble draws towards 
itself the whole terrestrial globe ? and yet we know it to be 
true, on an extremely minute scale. The great and only 
principle which a philosopher should allow to guide him is: 
that every hypothesis should avoid (1) self-contradiction and 
(2) contradiction of facts. Now, self-contradiction is the 
simultaneous affirmation and negation of the same thing 
taken in the same point of view. If, therefore, a distinction 
comes between the hypothesis and the supposed self- 
contradiction or contradiction of facts which it contains ; if 
by means of this distincticn the same idea is each time 
taken in a slightly (be it ever so slightly) different sense,— 
all is saved. A miss is as good as a mile; and so long as 
contradiction is missed, even by only a hair’s breadth, it is 
just the same for the system as if the objection raised were 
plainly of no value. 

It is certain that every philosophical system must have 
its weak point: either self-contradiction or an insoluble 
mystery somewhere. But now-a-days philosophers merely 
refuse to answer objections on this point, very conveniently 
attributing their inability to reply to the known existence 
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of mystery. If it is pointed out that they flatly and formally 
contradict their own doctrines, they simply remark, ‘ It 
certainly seems so; and we must confess that this is the 
unanswerable difficulty which accompanies our view of 
Philosophy, as other difficulties accompany other views’. 
Medieval Schoolmen had an unfortunate way of thinking 
that an answer ought to be given to every objection, and 
set to work accordingly. All they got for their excessive con- 
scientiousness was to be treated as hyper-logical and over- 
subtle by men far more subtle than they and who knew 
better than to ‘take the bull by the horns’. The Schoolman 
laboriously endeavoured to answer, one by one, every difti- 
culty raised against the mysteries of Christianity. Compare 
him now with the disciple of J. 8. Mill, who, driven by his 
principles to admit that a world is conceivable in which 
there may be an effect without a cause, frankly admits that 
there is here an insoluble difficulty, which he consequently 
does not even attempt to solve. Which of the two is the 
more acute in his way of proceeding ? 

A more serious accusation still is urged against the 
Scholastics. Those of old times made of Philosophy a 
mere handmaid of Theology—thcoloyie ancilla ; and everything 
goes to prove that their more recent imitators have the same 
intention. Theology set down then, as it still does, an 
allotted task, a list of dogmas to be defended; and these 
dogmas Philosophy had and has to defend as it best can. 
This was acting with a tendency, and such a tendency can- 
not fail to affect the character of Philosophy to its great 
detriment ; for it warps the sincerity and good faith of the 
reasoner, always seeking after the foregone conclusion at 
which he wants to arrive. Such is the objection. To this 
a Schoolman might reply, and not without reason, as it 
seems to the writer: ‘If a philosophy without a tendency 
were possible, it would perhaps be well; but such a desidera- 
tum is not to be found. If you say that, because we believe, 
We exert ourselves too much to prove our belief not absurd, 
can we not answer that those who do not believe will also 
exert themselves excessively to demonstrate the absurdity of 
our doctrines? And those who say they are indifferent—if 
there really exist any such—will also strive to prove that 
their standpoint is the true one. You cannot help it: every 
man must take up one of these three positions—conviction, 
indifference or unbelief; and since he thinks one of these 
three is the best, he will instinctively tend towards the 
favouring of every proposition that is itself favourable to his 
own point of view. And if you assert that indifference will 
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produce impartiality, you must prove that such indifference 

is reasonable, and a man already indifferent will not be im- 
partial when he has to prove that. Besides, both Idealists 
and Realists start with the intention to admit certain facts 
-as true, and build upon them as upon a necessary basis. 
Kant’s famous question, How is Knowledge possible? which 
his whole system comes upon the field to answer, pre- 
supposes Knowledge as a fact that it tries to explain. Now, 
why should not those who believe in the truth of the 
Christian religion start from this truth as a fact which they 
have to take into account? Faith is a feeling of which one 
is conscious, just as one is conscious of existing; and if 
Descartes is allowed to take the latter feeling as a starting- 
point, why should we Scholastics be forbidden to take the 
former, not indeed as a starting-point, but as a standard 
to guide ourselves by? For if the comparison between us 
and Descartes or Kant is defective, the defect is in favour of 
Scholasticism ; because they take respectively their own 
existence or the fact of knowledge as the basis of their 
systems, unproved and unprovable; while we attempt, as 
far as we can, to demonstrate by reason that of which we 
are already convinced by faith.’ 

But although it appears to the writer, recognising the 
general force of the pleas just stated, that the Scholastic 
method was, on the whole, more conducive to truth than 
any other subsequently devised, it does not follow (as already 
said at the beginning of this paper) that he agrees with 
its adherents in their view of the future that awaits it. 
The causes which they declare to have resulted in the fall of 
Scholasticism are numerous, and had an undeniable influence 
in favour of the great movement that at last dethroned that 
system of philosophy, without setting up any universally 
recognised successor in its place. Still, after having 
enumerated them all, we shall, I believe, find that they do 
= suffice, and shall have to look for a more deeply-seated 
defect. 

Scholastics, in the first place, complain of bad faith and 
interested adversaries, both now and more especially in old 
times. But when, as in this case, an attack is directed with 
great passion against any set of doctrines, there always is, 
and must be, a certain amount of bad faith. The natural 
effect of passion is to blind the adversary to the value of 
your argument, and to give him an exaggerated idea of his 
own. And, whenever there is passion on one side, there is 
also passion on the other. The Scholastics were in a 
position to repel bad faith by bad faith, an interested attack 
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by a not disinterested defence. So this cause which they 
assign does not amount to much. 

Next, it is urged by the apologists that the ardour for 
polite literature which, under the name of the Renaissance, 
did so much to civilise Europe, had an untoward effect 
on the study of philosophy. The old medieval writers, 
it is allowed, had excessively neglected style; and style, 
in its turn, was revenged upon them to excess. The clouds 
of Plato were preferred to the terre-d-terre of Aristotle by 
men whose minds were more painfully affected by a clumsy 
phrase than by a fallacious argument. Students began to 
think that their three years’ study of Barbara, Celarent 
and Baroco might well be shortened to make room for the 
art of harmonious numbers and terseness of expression. 
The great revolution came on; the adoration of form be- 
came the fashion of the day : how could Scholasticism hold 
up against the storm? All the wits were dead against it ; 
and the old system could not recommend itself by a single 
treatise in readable Latin. So it was pitilessly laughed at 
and reviled from one end of Europe to the other by men 
like Luther, Erasmus and Pierre de la Ramée. But now 
that other systems have followed it, each more absurd and 
more ridiculous than the other, each bringing forward a 
more uncouth and barbarously technical terminology, each, 
in short, exaggerating the defects of the ancient School 
without possessing its qualities—now, at last, it is high 
time to stand forth again before the world, disgusted with 
these exhibitions, and show that Peripateticism on its tech- 
nical side is at least not more barbarous than its modern 
successors. 

Such is the language of the Neo-Scholastics, and it is not 
to be denied that something of what they say is true. Still, 
it does not account for the downfall of the system ; for the 
fact is that Scholasticism, thanks partly to the literary 
talents of the Jesuits, weathered the storm, and was supreme 
everywhere, both in England and in France, when Descar- 
tes and Locke took the field. Now, neither Descartes 
nor Locke was such a very brilliant literary man. They 
wrote well indeed, but without any pretensions to more 
classical refinement than their adversaries. Other causes 
must be adduced to account for their triumph. Besides, is 
it credible that, at a given moment, the great majority of 
philosophical minds should have abandoned the Scholastic 
doctrine merely because of technicalities and difficulties, 
which are to be found in any science? Everybody is 
aware that Newton’s Principia could not have been written 
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in Virgilian verse, or even in Ciceronian periods. The 
nature of the hypothetical medium called ether is certainly 
as puzzling as the most abstruse problem on which either 
Thomists or Scotists ever racked their brains. Yet did it 
ever occur to any reasonable man to throw aside mathe- 
matics, astronomy or physics on those accounts? No: a 
better reason for the overthrow of the Aristotelian empire 
must be given than the disgust of a few generations of 
supercilious Humanists. 

But the new adherents of the School admit that there 
was, besides, a very grave and vital defect in the tactics of 
the old party. Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Newton 
had made an irreparable breach in the physical part of the 
system; and the professors, immovably attached to what 
they had learned, would not yield, even to truth evidently 
demonstrated, but persisted in linking the metaphysics and 
physics of Aristotle indissolubly together. Earth, as the 
centrum mundi, the solid crystalline heavens, the primum 
mobile,—all had to be admitted, or the Organon itself was dis- 
organised, and the Ethics could no longer be upheld. In the 
face of the clearest certitude, they refused to give way one 
jot. They nailed their colours to the mast, and went down, 
beaten but not captive. Many excuses may be found for 
their conduct, especially the wonderful completeness of 
Aristotle’s system, which they could not find in their hearts 
to destroy; but the results of their obstinacy were deplor- 
able. Little by little, as more and more numerous adver- 
saries arose against them, it became necessary to admit into 
the universities men who were not Aristotelians. The 
latter, at first in very small number, goaded to exasperation 
by the desperate and unreasoning resistance they met with 
on every point, became, of course, much fiercer and more 
dangerous anti-Peripatetics than they probably would have 
been. The learned world was too willing to take both them 
and their enemies at their word, and since ‘ All or nothing’ 
was the cry, and the whole system could no longer be ad- 
mitted, broke away from it completely. But now things are 
totally changed. Neo-Scholastics frankly admit every forward 
step in physical science, without exception; they only hold 
to Aristotle’s Logic, Psychology and Metaphysics, as under- 
stood and expounded by the Angelic Doctor. On this field 
they take their stand, and are confident of ultimate victory. 
Here no discoveries will ever be able to turn the tide of 
battle against them. No microscope can be brought to bear 
upon the phenomena of consciousness. No galvanic battery, 
no chemical apparatus, will ever succeed in dissolving matter 
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and form into simpler constituents, or in proving that they 
are not distinct from each other. Therefore, having now 
circumscribed the old Aristotelian doctrine to those ques- 
tions in which pure reason alone comes into play, they do 
not for an instant doubt of success. 

This cause, set forth, as is seen, from a Neo-Scholastic 
point of view, had certainly some weight and a considerable 
influence on the events that took place during the 17th and 
the 18th centuries. But is it sufficient, even taken together 
with all the others, to account for te complete change of 
front then executed by all classes of whe intelligent world ? 
Bossuet and Fénélon were Cartesians; Malebranche, it is 
well known, was a priest of the Oratory. Notwithstanding 
the immense services rendered to the Catholic Church by 
Scholasticism, defections were at that time extremely 
humerous among the secular clergy. The religious orders 
were more or less kept back by their rule, and by their rule 
alone, from following in the wake of the movement. It was 
not only a defeat—it was a rout, a dispersion, a total annihi- 
lation; and there came a time when almost the only 
remains of the Scholastics were—their books, voluminous, 
innumerable and read by no one. Now if, choosing 
amongst the noted men who at this period seceded from the 
School, we take but two of those just named—Bossuet 
and Feéenelon—we shall find that neither of them cared 
for those discoveries which, according to the above-stated 
view, had overthrown Peripateticism.1 On the other 
hand, Leibniz, who was certainly not behind his time as 
regards Natural Philosophy, is far from unfriendly to Scho- 
lasticism, which he may be said to imitate in several parts of 
his doctrine. Thus in many respects his ‘monads’ cor- 
respond with the ‘forme’ of the School. Like them, they 
are non-composite, inextended and incorruptible ; like them, 
they form the vital principle in plants, animals and men ; 
like them, they make up the totality of the substance of all 
spirits, including God, who in one system is ‘ forma puris- 
sima,’ and in the other is ‘the monad of monads’. Nor 
does Leibniz himself hesitate openly to avow his obligations 
to Scholasticism. These examples will perhaps suffice to 
prove that the alleged cause does not afford anything like a 
sufficient reason for the change that took place. 

To find out the real cause, it will be necessary to go a few 


1 Bossuet, in particular, states very explicitly his opinion that mathe- 
matical and natural science in general is a study too frivolous for a 
member of the clergy ; and there is little room to doubt that his opinion 
was that of the majority in his time. 
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centuries back, and take the School at the most brilliant 
period of its existence. 

The Scholastic movement, arising from the desire to 
justify their convictions felt by all thinking believers of that 
period, may be not unaptly styled, in the words of Anselm, 
as ‘‘ Fides quaerens intellectum’”’. The Western world owed 
too much to the Church that had only just helped it to 
escape from the horrors of barbarism, to think of calling in 
question the truth of those doctrines by which it had become 
what it was. This degree of independence was reserved to 
a later age, when the memory of those benefits was less fresh 
in the minds of men. At that time the question was 
not: Are the doctrines of Catholicism true? but: The 
doctrines of Catholicism being true, how are we to prove 
their truth, or defend them from the imputation of absur- 
dity ? Such was the principal tendency of all leading 
minds during the tide of thought which, beginning with 
Anselm, reached its highest point in the days of Thomas 
Aquinas. Now, this tendency met, at the very outset, with 
what was considered as the great sum of human learning— 
the works of Aristotle, then expounded by none but Moham- 
medans like Algazali, Ibn Roshd and Ibn Sina, or Jews like 
Samuel Halevi and Rabbi Moses ben Maimon ; these exposi- 
tions being of course far from satisfactory to Catholic convic- 
tions. The Schoolmen were free either to set Aristotle 
completely aside, and strike out a new path for themselves ; 
or to follow him as far as he possibly could be followed, 
explaining him favourably whenever they could, and accept- 
ing his authority almost without discussion on all points 
that were secondary, i.c., that had nothing to do with 
religion. In this case, the law that every motion follows 
the line of least resistance held good. One by one, the 
theories of Aristotle were brought into agreement, if not 
positive and auxiliary, at least negative and neutral, with 
the doctrines of the Church; doubtful passages were ex- 
pounded favourably, gaps in his doctrine were filled up, 
until at last very little indeed remained to reject. St. 
Thomas sets openly aside one only of the more important 
positions of Aristotle—the admission of an eternal universe. 
Yet he does not think that the universe cannot possibly be 
eternal, but maintains that its non-eternity is only pro- 
bable, not sure; if he is convinced that the world had a 
beginning, it is on account of God’s revelation! At this 

1 Sum. contra Gentiles, 1. ii, ce. 88.—In the Summa Theologica St. 


Thomas, urged by the arguments against the eternity of a material 
universe, points out that he only meant to maintain the general possibi- 
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moment the ancient philosophy and the new faith were as 
much at one as they ever could hope to be; and the end of 
Scholasticism was gained. 

We should not scorn these efforts of the human mind. In 
an age in which faith is little better than a mere word, we 
can scarcely conceive the living and intense reality which it 
had in those ruder times; the agony felt by those thinkers 
who perceived a contradiction between faith (where doubt 
was criminal) and science (where denial was absurd) was 
then extreme. And it was surely an immense benefit 
when Scholastic philosophy set both conscience and reason 
at ease, when science could be studied without crime, and 
religion believed without absurdity. 

This was a rare triumph; but with the triumph decay 
began. No method as yet found out is able to compete in 
perfection with the sternly logical plan of the Scholastics. 
Two reasoners are placed face to face: one of them defends 
a proposition, the other attacks it. He who attacks has to 
prove by means of two short premisses his conclusion, 7.¢., 
the negative of the proposition which the defender main- 
tains. The latter, admitting or waiving the least doubtful 
of these premisses, challenges his antagonist to prove the 
other; or he takes a distinction that destroys all the force 
of his opponent’s syllogism, unless he goes on to prove 
either of his premisses, as thus distinguished. No useless 
oratory, no pages of oracular obscurity, no string of questions 
leading one cannot tell where, are allowed: from the very 
first you know what your adversary is aiming at and how 
he intends to reach it. Such was the method of public 
debate ; such was also the method pursued by the thinker 
in his cell: he successively attacked and defended the same 
proposition, and by that means went as deep into the heart 
of the question as the human mind could go. And yet this, 
even this, method availed very little in the way of progress. 
Scholasticism, after the death of St. Thomas, just like 
Peripateticism after Aristotle’s death, hardly took a single 
step forwards. The onward movement which, beginning 
with Anselm, culminated in the ‘Angelic Doctor’ also termi- 
nated with him. Every conclusion arrived at by the mighty 
Master was contested—often enough not without reason—by 
his successor and rival, Duns Scotus. The defect is in the 
method: though the best extant, it is all but worthless. 


lity of an eternal creature : by which he seems to take refuge in a spirit- 
world that might be everlasting. All this in order to keep as close as 
possible to the ‘‘ Philosopher ”’. 
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We can easily see how cumbersome and awkward it 
becomes for practical use after the first few steps. Take 
any conclusion ; for instance, The soul is immortal. This 
conclusion flows from two premisses. Each of these from 
two others. These two others proceed from two more. It 
is clear that, for any proposition removed from self-evidence 
by only ten degrees, an immense number of other proposi- 
tions have to be brought forward and demonstrated. But 
this is not all. Supposing that each of these propositions 
has been proved, an assailant of the conclusion may at every 
step bring forward a distinction, which distinction must be 
borne in mind until we reach the axiom on which the whole 
is grounded ; for if the axiom is not true in that sense, all is 
over. Therefore, if we suppose the above conclusion to be 
removed by 10 degrees from absolute certitude, 1024 axioms 
must be affirmed. And if it be said, to reduce this number, 
that many of those axioms may be identical, we must 
remember that at every step towards evidence they may be 
loaded with a new distinction—ten distinctions for each 
axiom! This is surely enough to differentiate them with a 
vengeance. Further, this work having been accomplished, 
the opponent comes forward and admits that his distinctions 
have been badly taken; but he says that this proves nothing 
in favour of our thesis, for he has a new set of distinctions 
that will overthrow the truth of our proposition. And the 
work is to begin anew, until the adversary is convinced that 
to assail us is a hopeless task. I think it may not be 
quite useless to point this out more clearly, by presenting 
the reader with a specimen of an imaginary conflict between 
an Idealist assailant and a Realist defender, carried on in 
strict Scholastic form. Most people have heard of these 
debates; but comparatively few, I believe, have any adequate 
idea of what they really are. Thus a twofold purpose will 
be served; for not only the defects of the Scholastic method, 
but also its merits, will be seen. 

The assailant having first denied that An external world 
exists, which is of course asserted by the defender, proceeds to 
prove his case as follows : 

No world independent of consciousness exists ; 
Now, an external world is a world independent 
of consciousness ; 
.. No external world exists. 
Defender. At the major premiss, ‘No world independent 
of consciousness exists,’ I take a distinction. 
No world independent of a// consciousness? 
I waive that question. No world inde- 
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pendent of my consciousness exists? I 
deny it.—At the minor, ‘An external world 
is a world independent of consciousness,’ I 
counter-distinguish. Of all consciousness ? 
I deny it. Of my consciousness? I grant 
that. By this distinction your argument 
is out of form and inadmissible. 

Assailant. But no external world independent of my con- 
sciousness exists; .*. your distinction is 
worthless. 

Defender. I deny that. 

Assailant. I prove it. 

Nothing but a modification of myself exists ; 
Now, a world independent of my consciousness 
is not a modification of myself ; 
.. No world independent of my consciousness 
exists. 

Defender, At the major, ‘ Nothing but a modification of 
myself exists,’ I distinguish. Exists as my 
perception? I admit that. Exists as the 
cause of my perception? I deny it.—As for 
the minor, ‘A world independent of my 
consciousness is not a modification of my- 
self,’ I grant that. So I distinguish the 
conclusion : ‘ No world independent of my 
consciousness exists’: as my perception? I 
grant it. As the cause of my perception ? 
I deny that. 

Assailant. But my perception and the cause of my percep- 
tion are identical; .*. your distinction is 
worthless. 

Defender, I deny that. 

Assailant. I prove it. 

_ What is perceived by me is the cause of my per- 
ception ; 
But my perception is what is perceived by me ; 
.. My perception is the same as the cause of my 
perception. 

Defender. ‘What is perceived by me is the cause of my 
perception :’ here I distinguish. What is 
perceived by me as something in myself is the 
cause of my perception? That I deny. 
What is perceived by me as something out- 
side of myself is the cause of my perception? 
I grant it.—As for the minor, ‘ My percep- 
tion is what is perceived by me,’ I counter- 
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distinguish. Is what is perceived by me 
as somethixg in myself? I grant it. Is 
what is perceived by me as something outside 
of myself? I deny that. By this distinc- 
tion, your argument is out of form, and 
inadmissible. 

Assailant. But to perceive what is outside of self is absurd; 
.". your distinction is worthless. 

Defender. I deny that. 


Assailant. I prove it. 
To have within self what is outside of self is 


absurd ; 
Now to perceive what is outside of self is to 
have within self what is outside of self ; 
.. To perceive what is outside of self is absurd. 
Defender. I distinguish your major. To have within self 
veally what is really outside of self is absurd? 
That I admit. To have within self ideally 
what is really outside of self is absurd? I 
deny it.—I counter-distinguish your minor. 
To perceive what is outside of self is to 
have within self really what is really outside 
of self? I deny it. Is to have ideally 
within self what is really outside of self? 
I admit that. By this distinction your 
argument is out of form and inadmissible. 


Of course the argument might be much further urged, but 
this fragment will be sufficient for my purpose, which is to 
point out the strong and the weak parts of the Scholastic 
method of research. Let any impartial reader say whether it 
is possible to put more clearly and powerfully that part of the 
question between Realists and Idealists which is here dealt 
with. I think not; and, to speak frankly, I believe that even 
the partial adoption of this method would go far to exclude 
the ceaseless complaints in discussion about ‘ one’s meaning 
not having been understood,’ which abound in the pages of 
Minp and other philosophical journals. But, on the other 
hand, either the attention is at last completely drawn off 
from the principal proposition which the assailant wishes to 
prove—that, for instance, no external world exists—or it 
becomes burdened to a most extraordinary degree, each new 
distinction doubling? the effort to be made. ‘ J/y conscious- 
ness, ‘as of perception,’ ‘something within self,’ ‘ ideally,’ 


1 When I say ‘doubling’ I speak after my own experience. Others 
may probably retain those distinctions with more ease. 
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‘as opposed to all consciousness,’ ‘as cause of perception,’ 
‘something outside of self,’ ‘really,’ must all- be borne in 
mind ; and all go to render the first proposition more and 
more complicated. In a short time the whole question 
is literally buried under a heap of distinctions. This is 
evidently fatal to progress, except to a very limited extent. 
If a man has to walk forward under the condition that 
at the first step he shall be charged with one pound only, 
at the second with two, and so on, doubling continually, 
how far will he go? Certainly the few steps he could 
take would be better than nothing at all; and if no other 
condition of walking were possible, that would have to be 
accepted, but still under protest. In the same way, the 
ponderous load of distinctions that encumber Scholastics 
in their march towards truth is such as to debar them 
from any but the simplest discoveries. And, in fact, we see 
among them doubt and uncertainty in almost every problem. 
They agree as to fundamental points, but differ as soon as 
their principles have to be applied. On most secondary 
questions, every celebrated doctor had a little system of his 
own and a few resolute adherents who defended it tooth 
and nail. All of them admitted that our ideas have their 
origin from sense, by the action of the intellect ; but when 
the question came as to what the sense-impression was in 
regard to the resulting idea—whether cause, or condition, or 
occasion, or matter ex qua, or simply matter circa quam,— 
they began to quarrel. That one infinite God exists flowed 
undoubtedly from their principles ; but how that existence, 
infinitude and unity were to be best proved brought about 
another split in their camp. That man is free and God 
omniscient they all agree; but when they came to build 
theories by which to conciliate these two positions, their 
disagreements became so violent that the Pope had to for- 
bid Jesuits and Dominicans from treating each other as 
heretics. Andso on. Every forward step attempted since 
the time of St. Thomas showed the powerlessness of Scho- 
lasticism more and more clearly. That progress which is a 
necessary law in all human things had become impossible. 
No other reason, if I mistake not, can account sufficiently 
for the fall of Scholasticism. It fell because its instrument, 
though the most powerful and the most perfect of all yet 
known, was too cumbersome to admit of a steady forward 
march. Now, if such be the case, the future of the revived 
system is not likely to be very brilliant. The instrument 
is the same; the doctrines are merely a return to the old 
positions (minus the mere physics) proved in the old 
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way. And men will always be more inclined to try a new 
system that has not yet failed to satisfy them, than to return 
to an old one that has. 

If this is granted, a twofold lesson may be learned. First, 
that all philosophers ought, as much as possible, to adopt 
the Scholastic method of reasoning and research, but provi- 
sionally, and so long as no better one is to be found. The 
Scholastic method—taken to mean the old way of debating 
a question syllogistically, turning both sides over in the 
mind—by no means implies either all or any of the Scholas- 
tic doctrines. Any reasoning whatever can be, more or less 
easily according as it is more or less complicated, put into 
syllogistic form, distinguished by an adversary, and taken 
up and demonstrated again by its propounder, without the 
shghtest reference to any of the peculiar dogmas of the 
School. On the other hand, is any progress possible by 
means of the slovenly logic of ordinary philosophical 
thinking such as we too often see it now-a-days? The 
answer is in the history of philosophy for the last two 
centuries. The innate ideas of the Cartesians provoked 
Locke’s doctrine of perception ; Locke’s doctrine of percep- 
tion culminated in the idealism of Berkeley, and this, urged 
to its fullest extent by Hume, brought us back to that very 
scepticism with which Descartes started ; and this circular 
philosophical movement is such, that no one, though we all 
know that there must be a fallacy somewhere, has succeeded 
in unmasking the fallacy in a satisfactory manner. Now, 
would it be too presumptuous to hint that if Descartes and 
the rest had from the very beginning (at the cost, I know, of 
infinite trouble to themselves) kept strictly to the Scholastic 
method in the new road which they opened out tc specula- 
tion, we might perhaps not be now just where we were two 
centuries ago?! That we should have gone very far forward 
is not likely, when we consult the past ; but even a very few 
= forward would be preferable to the present state of 
things. 

But the other part of the lesson of Neo-Scholasticism is 
by far the most important one. When I say that the 
method of the Scholastics is now abandoned, I mean that 
we have abandoned only the improvements in reasoning 
which they introduced—the rigid quasi-mathematical 
clearness and precision of their procedure. We make syl- 


1T by no means wish to depreciate the merits of Kant and the other 
great thinkers who followed: but frankly, have they undone or cut 
the Gordian knot to general satisfaction? Has any solution even a large 
majority of the philosophical world in its favour ? 
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logisms and distinctions as heretofore, in our reasonings and 
our objections, whether raised or answered ; but we no 
longer place them in the vivid light of old times. A razor, 
if never sharpened, becomes no better than a knife. But 
what we want for progress is neither the sharpened logic 
nor the blunt logic, but « new instrument. Since even the 
perfected apparatus of Aristotle can do very little in such 
abstruse questions as those of metaphysics—since the im- 
perfect apparatus can do nothing at all—we should use the 
first while we have nothing else at hand, but all the while 
try to find a better. This desideratum, as I understand it, 
has nothing in common with the methods of Descartes, 
Kant and many others. Both Descartes and Kant adopted 
a peculiar method of using the instrument of logic, the 
former by his dubitative, and the latter by his transcen- 
dental, method ; but this is only a new adaptation of an old 
instrument, just as learning to swim does not add a pair of 
fins to the swimmer’s limbs. Perhaps I can set this forth 
more clearly by noting two of the principal advantages which 
such a ‘ Novum Organon’ ought to possess. 

First, it should, in some way or other, enable us to dis- 
pense with distinctions, at least as much as the mathe- 
matical sciences dispense with them. There is a standing 
joke among Scholastics concerning a very easy distinction 
indeed: ‘‘ Sub uno vespectu, concedo; sub alio, nego”’. But 
they do not notice that the joke points to a vital defect in 
their method. This distinction, because not unmeaning, 
though vague, can be applied to any metaphysical reasoning 
whatever. We can always suppose a distinction possible, 
whenever we have only words to fix our ideas ; for words by 
themselves convey nothing but the knowledge of their own 
sound. This is obviously a great drawback, now as of old, 
in all metaphysical discussions; but in mathematics the 
case is different. ‘A right line is the shortest possible 
between two points ; now, if so, two sides of a triangle are 
together longer than the third; therefore, &c.’ Let 
us try to insert a distinction here, and we shall find that 
even that vaguest of all distinctions above mentioned is mean- 
ingless and absurd. Why so? Because in this case our 
mind is fixed and guided by the diagram that we have before 
our eyes. We at once see that there is no taking a right 
line in any ‘ other’ point of view that would make it longer 
than the shortest between two points. Mere words without 
any diagram, in or out of the mind, to refer to, would never 
tell us that. 

This leads us to the second requisite of the ‘ New Instru- 
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ment’. Words being distinguishable ad infinitum, it would 
have to possess some other means of fixing and guiding the 
mind. Plato, knowing the small power of abstruse concep- 
tions to arrest the attention, appealed to imagination and 
poetic fancy, not without much effect. But Plato’s images 
only fix, and do not direct: the mind; or if they do, it is only 
under one particular aspect. So far as they correspond 
with their objects, they are useful, but a point must come 
where they no longer correspond. If the soul is a charioteer 
and the passions the horses, then the body is the chariot, 
and we see that the soul ought to rule its passions and not 
be ruled by them. But what of the horses’ manes, hoofs 
and tails ?—what of the axle-trees, the shafts and traces ? 
They do not enter into the comparison, and the correspond- 
ence fails. So with all his other similes: they were never 
meant to enlighten more than one particular point. 

If we notice the relation between mechanical forces and 
the lines used to represent them in diagrams, we shall 
perhaps get nearer still to the method according to which 
ideas ought to be represented. Like ideas, forces are mere 
abstractions. Like them, they are by themselves mere 
general representations of facts. They are not lines; they 
are not extended in space, nor divisible into parts of space : 
all we can say of them, admitting their hypothetical exist- 
ence, is that they act in space. Yet they are represented by 
lines, and so well that the correspondence is perfect through- 
out for all reasonings which we may wish to follow in regard 
to them. Now, though there is a vast difference in point of 
intricacy between ideas and forces, still there may be some- 
thing similar. And the great problem might be stated thus: 
How to represent ideas visibly so that their visible represen- 
tations shall bear the same relations to each other as their 
invisible prototypes. This may be a search as visionary as 
the search for perpetual motion. If so, there will perhaps 
be no help for it but to fall back for ever on the perfected 
system of reasoning by words alone invented by Aristotle 
and used by the Scholastics. 
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VI.—DISCUSSION. 


THE KANTIAN CONCEPTION OF FREE WILL. 
By Professor H. Sipawicx. 


In a little book published two years ago, Outlines of the History 
of Ethics, I had to give a brief account of Kant’s ethical doctrine. 
As regards the notion of Free Will—which is fundamental in 
Kant’s system—I thought it right to draw attention to a confu- 
sion which I found in his exposition between two notions of 
Freedom: (1) the Freedom that is only realised in right con- 
duct, when reason successfully resists the seductions of appetite 
or passion, and (2) the Freedom to choose between right and 
wrong, which is, of course, equally realised in either choice. 
When I wrote, I was not able to conjecture how far my view 
would be disputed; but I gather, from reviews and otherwise, 
that it does not commend itself to several persons who consider 
themselves competent interpreters of Kant, and whose claims 
to be so regarded I have no desire to question. I have, there- 
fore, thought that it would be well to state my grounds for 
attributing this confusion of thought to Kant, at greater length 
than I could properly state them in the little historical manual 
to which I have referred. And it appeared to me that such a 
statement might, perhaps, have more than a merely historical 
interest. For it may be inferred from the importance attached 
to the question of the Freedom of the Will in several recent 
treatises on Ethics—I may mention especially two that have been 
very cordially received, Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, and Dr. 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory—that the question of Free 
Will is not yet antiquated in the view of thoughtful persons 
generally. Indeed, we may say that it occupies a firm and 
challenging position on the threshold of the subject, so that it 
can hardly be passed without some sort of struggle, even by 
those who—like myself—seek to evade the Sphinx rather than 
to solve her riddle. And if the question has to be argued at 
all, it seems to me that the distinctions which it will be my aim 
to make clear, in discussing the confusion that I allege to exist 
in Kant’s ethical doctrine, are of permanent importance. 

In the present paper, however, I do not wish either to argue 
directly the question whether the will is free, or to ‘move the 
previous question’ whether the term freedom can with propriety 
be applied—even interrogatively—to the human will. My direct 
aim is merely to show that, in different parts of Kant’s exposition 
of his doctrine, two essentially different conceptions are expressed 
by the same word freedom ; while yet Kant does not appear to 
be conscious of any variation in the meaning of the term. 
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I will begin by explaining more fully the difference between 
the two meanings which Kant appears to me to confound. 
Perhaps, I may most conveniently do this by referring to the 
book through which my attention was first drawn to the import- 
ance of the question in relation to the present state of thought. 
I refer to Essays in Philosophical Criticism, which, if not exactly 
the work of professed disciples of Kant, at any rate seems to 
have for its declared aim the development of the results of 
Kantian criticism of knowledge and morals. In an essay on the 
“ Rationality of History,’ by Mr. D. G. Ritchie, in which history 
is represented as a “struggle towards rational freedom,” the 
following account is given of what the writer regards as the true 
meaning of Freedom :—‘‘ It is because and in so far as man is 
rational that he is free: and in so far as each man acts more 
under the guidance of reason, and less under that of blind, 7.c., 
merely natural impulse or passion, he is more of a free agent”. 

Now, I do not in the least object to this use of the term 
Freedom, on account of its deviation from ordinary usage. 
On the contrary, I think it has much support in men’s natural 
expression of ordinary moral experience in discourse. In the 
conflict that is continually going on in all of us, between non- 
rational impulses and what we recognise as dictates of practical 
reason, we are in the habit of identifying ourselves with the 
latter rather than with the former: as Whewell says, ‘“ we 
speak of Desire, Love, Anger, as mastering us, and of ourselves 
as controlling them’’—we continually call men “slaves” of 
appetite or passion, whereas no one was ever called a slave 
of reason. If, therefore, the term Freedom had not already 
been appropriated by moralists to another meaning—if it were 
merely a question of taking it from ordinary discourse and 
stamping it with greater precision for purposes of ethical dis- 
cussion—I should make no objection to the statement that ‘a 
man is a free agent in proportion as he acts rationally”’. But, 
I think, it will be admitted that what English defenders of man’s 
free agency have generally been concerned to maintain, is that 
“man has a freedom of choice between good and evil,” which is 
realised or manifested when he deliberately chooses evil just as 
much as when he deliberately chooses good; and it is clear that 
if we say that a man is a free agent in proportion as he acts 
rationally, we cannot also say, in the same sense of the term, that it 
is by his free choice that he acts irrationally when he does so 
act. The notions of Freedom must be admitted to be funda- 
mentally different in the two statements: and though usage 
might fairly allow the word Freedom to represent either notion, 
if only one or other of the above-mentioned propositions were 
affirmed, to use it to represent both in affirming both proposi- 
tions is obviously inconvenient ; and it implies a confusion of 
thought so to use it, without pointing out the difference of 
meaning. 
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If this be admitted, the next thing is to show that Kant does 
use the term in this double way. In arguing this, it will be 
convenient to have the names for what we admit to be two 
distinct ideas. Accordingly, the kind of freedom which I first 
mentioned—which a man is said to manifest more in proportion 
as he acts more under the guidance of reason—shall be referred 
to as ‘Good’ or ‘Rational Freedom,’ and the freedom that is 
manifested in choosing between good and evil shall be called 
‘ Neutral’ or ‘ Moral Freedom’.? 

But before I proceed to the different passages of Kant’s ex- 
position in which ‘Good Freedom’ and ‘Neutral Freedom’ re- 
spectively occur, it seems desirable to distinguish this latter from 
a wider notion with which it may possibly be confounded, and 
which it would be clearly wrong to attribute to Kant. I mean 
the ‘power of acting without a motive,” which Reid and other 
writers, on what used to be called the Libertarian side, have 
thought it necessary to claim. ‘If aman could not act without 
a motive,’ says Reid, “‘ he could have no power”’—that is, in 
Reid’s meaning, no free agency—‘“ at all.” This is the kind of 
Freedom which the essayist above quoted contrasts with Good 
Freedom as ‘unintelligible caprice,’’ and to which Green, in 
his chapter on the Freedom of the Will, refers in a similar tone 
as ‘‘some unaccountable power of unmotived willing’ whose 
manifestations would be ‘arbitrary freaks”. This conception of 
Freedom—which I may conveniently distinguish as ‘ Capricious 
Freedom ’—is, as I said, certainly not Kantian: not only does 
he expressly repudiate it, but nowhere—so far as I know—does 
he unconsciously introduce it. Indeed it is incompatible with 
any and every part of his explanation of human volition: the 
originality and interest of his defence of Neutral Freedom— 
the power of choice between good and evil—lies in its complete 
avoidance of Capricious Freedom or the power of acting without 
a motive ‘n any particular volition. And it may be worth while 
observing that the distinction between Neutral Freedom and 
Capricious Freedom is present, in an inchoate and imperfect 
manner, even in Reid’s doctrine. Though, as we have seen, he 
maintains the existence of Capricious Freedom, still, the only 
part of his argument that I find at all interesting is that in which 
he elaborately avoids denying that ‘‘ the strongest motive always 
prevails’ where the contest is only among non-rational motives, 
such as animal appetites,—though such a denial would seem to be 
implied in his conception of a power of acting without a motive. 
His argument against the proposition that ‘‘ the strongest motive 
always prevails” is that—unless we measure strength merely by 


1 The terms ‘rational’ and ‘moral’ seem to me most appropriate 
when I wish to suggest the affinity between the two notions: the terms 
‘good’ and ‘neutral’ seem preferable when I wish to lay stress on the 


difference. 
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actual prevalence and reduce the proposition to a tautology—we 
must recognise that we have in our nature two different and 
disparate measures of the strength of motives: that motives 
addressed to our animal nature which, tried by the test of feeling, 
are strongest may yet be, in the eye of reason, weakest, and, 
similarly, motives strongest according to the test of reason may be 
weakest according to the test of feeling; and that “the grand 
and important competition of contrary motives is between the 
animal on the one hand and the rational on the other’. Hence, 
though Reid maintains, as a psychologist, that the ‘‘ power to act 
without a motive” belongs to the human being as such, he admits 
that the ‘‘ grand and important ’’ question for the moralist does 
not relate to this power, but to the power of deciding the conflict 
between rational and non-rational motives, ‘‘ between the flesh and 
the spirit ”—in short, to what I have called ‘ Neutral’ or ‘ Moral,’ 
as distinct from ‘Capricious’ Freedom. 

I lay stress on this distinction, because it helps me to under- 
stand how many intelligent readers have failed to see in Kant’s 
exposition the two Freedoms—Good or Rational Freedom and 
Neutral or Moral Freedom—which I find in Kant. They have 
their view fixed on the difference between Rational or Moral Free- 
dom, which Kant maintains, and the Freedom of Caprice, which 
he undoubtedly repudiates : and are thus led to overlook with him 
the distinction between the Freedom that we realise or manifest 
in proportion as we do right, and the Freedom that is realised or 
manifested equally in choosing either right or wrong. When we 
have once put completely out of view the Freedom of Caprice, the 
power of acting without a motive, or against the strongest motive 
when the competition is among merely natural or non-rational 
desires or aversions,—when we have agreed to exclude this, and 
to concentrate attention on the difference between Good Freedom 
and Neutral Freedom—I venture to think that no one can avoid 
seeing each member of this latter antithesis in Kant. It will be 
easily understood that, as he does not himself distinguish the two 
conceptions, it is naturally impossible for the most careful reader 
always to tell which is to be understood; but there are many 
passages where his argument unmistakably requires the one, and 
many other passages where it unmistakably requires the other. 
Speaking broadly, I may say that, wherever Kant has to connect 
the notion of Freedom with that of Moral Responsibility or moral 
imputation, he, like all other moralists who have maintained 
Free Will in this connexion, means (chiefly, but not solely) 
Neutral Freedom—Freedom exhibited in choosing wrong as much 
as in choosing right. Indeed, in such passages it is with the Free- 
dom of the wrong-chooser that he is primarily concerned: since 
it is the wrong-chooser that he especially wishes to prevent from 
shifting his responsibility on to causes beyond his control. On 
the other hand, when what he has to prove is the possibility of 
disinterested obedience to Law as such, without the intervention 
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of sensible impulses, when he seeks to exhibit the independence 
of Reason in influencing choice, then in many though not all his 
statements he explicitly identifies Freedom with this independ- 
ence of Reason, and thus clearly implies the proposition which I 
began by quoting from a developer of Kantian doctrine, that a 
man is free in proportion as he acts rationally. 

As an example of the first kind, I will take the passage to- 
wards the close of chap. iii. of the ‘‘ Analytic of Practical Reason,” 
where he treats, in its bearing on Moral Responsibility, his peculiar 
metaphysical doctrine of a double kind of causation in human 
actions. According to Kant, every such action, regarded as a 
phenomenon determined in time, must be thought as a necessary 
result of determining causes in antecedent time—otherwise its 
existence would be inconceivable—but it may be also regarded in 
relation to the agent considered as a thing-in-himself, as the 
“noiimenon”’ of which the action is a phenomenon: and the 
conception of Freedom may be applied to the agent so considered 
in relation to his phenomena. For since his existence as a 
noitimenon is not subject to time-conditions, nothing in this 
noiimenal existence comes under the principle of determination 
by antecedent causes : hence, as Kant says, ‘‘ in this his existence 
nothing is antecedent to the determination of his will, but every 
action . . . even the whole series of his existence as a sensible 
being, is in the consciousness of his supersensible existence 
nothing but the result of his causality as a noiimenon’’. This is 
the well-known metaphysical solution of the difficulty of recon- 
ciling Free Will with the universality of physical causation: I 
am not now concerned to criticise it,—my point is that if we 
accept this view of Freedom at all, it must obviously be Neutral 
Freedom : it must express the relation of a noiimenon that mani- 
fests itself as a scoundrel to a series of bad volitions, in which the 
moral law is violated, no less than the relation of a noiimenon that 
manifests itself as a saint to good or rational volitions, in which 
the moral law or categorical imperative is obeyed. And, as I 
before said, Kant in this passage—being especially concerned to 
explain the possibility of moral imputation, and justify the 
judicial sentences of conscience—especially takes as his illustra- 
tions notimena that exhibit bad phenomena. The question he 
expressly raises is ‘‘ How a man who commits a theft” can “ be 
called quite free’’ at the moment of committing it? and answers 
that it is in virtue of his ‘‘ transcendental freedom” that ‘“ the 
rational being can justly say of every unlawful action that he 
performs that he could very well have left it undone,” although 
as phenomenon it is determined by antecedents, and so necessary ; 
“for it, with all the past which determines it, belongs to the one 
single phenomenon of his character which he makes for himself, 
in consequence of which he imputes to himself” the bad actions 


1 Werke, v., pp. 100-104 (Hartenstein). 
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that result necessarily from his bad character taken in conjunction 
with other causes. Hence, however he may account for his error 
from bad habits which he has allowed to grow on him, whatever 
art he may use to paint to himself an unlawful act he remembers 
as something in which he was carried away by the stream of 
physical necessity, this cannot protect him from self-reproach :— 
not even if he have shown depravity so early that he may 
reasonably be thought to have been born in a morally hopeless 
condition—he will still be rightly judged, and will judge himself 
“ just as responsible as any other man”: since in relation to his 
notimenal self his life as a whole, from first to last, is to be 
regarded as a single phenomenon resulting from an absolutely 
free choice. 

I need not labour this point further; it is evident that the 
necessities of Kant’s metaphysical explanation of moral responsi- 
bility make him express with peculiar emphasis and fullness the 
notion of what I have called Neutral Freedom, a kind of causality 
manifested in bad and irrational volitions no less than in the 
good and rational. 

On the other hand, it is no less easy to find passages in 
which the term Freedom seems to me most distinctly to stand 
for Good or Rational Freedom. Indeed, such passages are, 
I think, more frequent than those in which the other meaning 
is plainly required. Thus he tells us that ‘“‘a free will must 
find its principle of determination in the [moral] ‘Law,’”? and 
that ‘freedom, whose causality can be determined only by 
the law, consists just in this, that it restricts all inclinations by 
the condition of obedience to pure law”.? Whereas, in the 
argument previously examined, his whole effort was to prove 
that the noiimenon or supersensible being, of which each volition 
is a phenomenon, exercises ‘‘ free causality”’ in unlawful acts, 
he tells us elsewhere, in the same treatise, that the ‘ super- 
sensible nature” of rational beings, who have ‘also a “sensible 
nature,” is their ‘‘ existence according to laws which are inde- 
pendent of every empirical condition, and therefore belong to the 
autonomy of pure [practical] reason”’.* Similarly, in an earlier 
work, he explains that ‘‘since the conception of causality involves 
that of laws . . . though freedom is not a property of the will 
depending on physical laws, yet it is not for that reason lawless ; 
on the contrary, it must be a causality according to immutable 
laws, but of a peculiar kind; otherwise, a free will would be a 
chimera (Unding)’’.* And this immutable law of the “free” or 
‘autonomous ” will is, as he goes on to say, the fundamental 
principle of morality, “so that a free will and a will subject to 
moral laws are one and the same”. 

Ihave quoted this last phrase, not because it clearly exhibits 
the notion of Rational Freedom,—on the contrary, it rather 


1 Werke, v., p. 30. Ib, p.83. *Ib,p. 46. 4 Werke, iv., p. 294. 
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shows how easily this notion may be confounded with the other. 
A will subject to its own moral laws may mean a will that, so 
far as free, conforms to these laws; but it also may be conceived 
as capable of freely disobeying these laws—exercising Neutral 
Freedom. But when Freedom is said to be a ‘causality 
according to immutable laws” the ambiguity is dispelled ; for 
this evidently cannot mean merely a faculty of laying down 
laws which may or may not be obeyed; it must mean that the 
will, gui free, acts in accordance with these laws ;—the human 
being, doubtless, often acts contrary to them; but then, accord- 
ing to this view, its choice in such actions is determined not 
‘freely’? but ‘‘ mechanically,” by “physical” and “empirical” 
springs of action. 

If any further argument is necessary to show that Kantian 
‘“‘ Freedom ” must sometimes be understood as Rational or Good 
Freedom, I may quote one or two of the numerous passages 
in which Kant, either expressly or by implication, identifies 
Will and Reason ; for this identification obviously excludes the 
possibility of Will’s choosing between Reason and non-rational 
impulses. Thus in the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten,' 
he tells us that ‘‘as Reason is required to deduce actions from 
laws, Will is nothing but pure practical reason ’’; and, similarly, 
in the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, he speaks of the ‘‘ objective 
reality of a pure Will or, which is the same thing, a pure practical 
reason”’.? Accordingly, whereas in some passages*® the ‘“ auto- 
nomy” which he identifies with ‘‘ Freedom” is spoken of as 
“autonomy of will,” in others we are told that the ‘‘ moral law 
expresses nothing else than autonomy of the pure practical 
reason: that is, Freedom 

I think that I have now established the verbal ambiguity that 
I undertook to bring home to Kant’s account of Free Will; I 
have shown that in his exposition this fundamental term oscillates 
between incompatible meanings. But it may, perhaps, be 
thought that the defect thus pointed out can be cured by a 
merely verbal correction: that the substance of Kant’s ethical 
doctrine may still be maintained, and may still be connected 
with his metaphysical doctrine. It may still be held that 
Reason dictates that we should at all times act from a maxim 
that we can will to be a universal law, and that we should do 
this from pure regard for reason and reason’s law, admitting that 
it is a law which we are free to disobey; and it may still be 
held that the reality of this moral freedom is to be reconciled 


1 Werke, iv., p. 260 (Hartenstein). 

2 Werke, v., p. 58. See an acute discussion of Kant’s perplexing use of 
the term ‘ Will” in Prof. Schurman’s Kantian Ethics, which has antici- 
pated me in the above quotations. 

3 E.g., Werke, iv., p. 296. 

4 £.9., Werke, v., p. 35. 
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with the universality of physical causation by conceiving it as a 
relation between the agent’s noiimenal self—independent of time- 
conditions—and his character as manifested in time; the only 
correction required being to avoid identifying Freedom and Good- 
ness or Rationality as attributes of agents or actions. 

I should quite admit that the most important parts both of 
Kant’s doctrine of morality, and of his doctrine of Freedom may 
be saved :—or I should perhaps rather say that the latter may be 
left to conduct an unequal struggle with the modern notions of 
heredity and evolution: at any rate I admit that it is not funda- 
mentally affected by my present argument. But I think that a 
good deal more will have to go from a corrected edition of 
Kantism than merely the ‘‘ word’”’ Freedom in certain passages, 
if the confusion introduced by the ambiguity of this word is to be 
eliminated in the manner that I have suggested. I think that 


‘the whole topic of the ‘“heteronomy” of the will, when it 


yields to empirical or sensible impulses, will have to be 
abandoned or profoundly modified. And I am afraid that most 
readers of Kant will feel the loss to be serious; since nothing 
in Kant’s ethical writing is more fascinating than the idea— 
which he expresses repeatedly in various forms—that a man 
realises the aim of his true self when he obeys the moral 
law, whereas, when he wrongly allows his action to be de- 
termined by empirical or sensible stimuli, he becomes subject 
to physical causation, to laws of a brute outer world. But if we 
dismiss the identification of Freedom and Rationality, and accept 
definitely and singly Kant’s other notion of Freedom as express- 
ing the relation of the human thing-in-itself to its phenomenon, 
I am afraid that this spirit-stirrimg appeal to the sentiment of 
Liberty must be dismissed as idle rhetoric. For the life of the 
saint must be as much subject—in any particular portion of it—to 
the necessary laws of physical causation as the life of the scoundrel : 
and the scoundrel must exhibit and express his characteristic self- 
hood in his transcendental choice of a bad life, as much as the 
saint does in his transcendental choice of a good one. If, on the 
other hand, to avoid this result, we take the other horn of the 
dilemma,—if we accept the development of Kantian criticism 
which Mr. Ritchie and his friends offer us, and identify inner 
freedom with rationality,—then a more serious excision will be 
required. For, along with ‘ Neutral’ or ‘ Moral’ Freedom, the 
whole Kantian view of the relation of the noiimenon to the em- 
pirical character will have to be dropped, and with it must go the 
whole Kantian method of maintaining moral responsibility and 
moral imputation: in fact, all that has made Kant’s doctrine 
interesting and impressive to English advocates of Free Will 
(in the ordinary sense), even when they have not been convinced 
of its soundness. 
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IMPERSONAL PROPOSITIONS. 
By Joun VENN. 


In reading the able and instructive logical essay, Die Imper- 
sonalien, Which Prof. Sigwart has just published [for brief general 
notice, see below, p. 463.—Ep.], one thing that seems to me to 
come out clearly is the advantage of a broad survey of the various 
devices adopted in different languages for the expression of these 
forms of proposition. So long as we look only to the English, 
in which the impersonal propositions are comparatively few, one 
might be inclined to adopt the view which the general teaching 
of Formal Logic rather tends to enforce: the view, namely, that 
the predicative form is the only regular and common one, and 
that the others are always to be regarded as mere contractions of 
this, or as forms of a primitive kind which have not yet expanded 
themselves into their due proportions; and that in any case a 
subject is wanted to render even their meaning complete. This 
view would hardly be adopted by anyone familiar with the 
symbolic renderings of Logic,—at least with those founded on the 
general scheme of Boole,—for in these we resolutely interpret 
every proposition into an assertion of the existence or non-exist- 
ence of some particular combination. Accordingly, here the 
existential, and therefore impersonal, form becomes the universal 
one; and we are perpetually being reminded that any proposition, 
however naturally appropriate to it might be the ordinary pre- 
dicative form, will adapt itself, at any rate in the language of 
symbols, to the alternative form. It is, however, none the less 
desirable to be reminded that the actual usage of existing and 
highly-cultivated languages is very variable in this respect, and 
that the German, for instance, which makes a very large use of 
the impersonal form, employs it in many classes of cases where 
the English invariably adopts the predicative. If there is any 
form of assertion which to us would seem naturally adapted for 
the latter, it is that in which we attribute a simple sensation to 
ourselves, for our own personality is about the most natural and 
appropriate ‘subject’ to the reflective mind which we can well 
conceive. Accordingly, if we thought only of our own usage, we 
might argue that ‘I am cold,’ in which ‘I’ stand prominent, and 
the ‘ cold’ is regarded as an attribute, was the peculiarly appro- 
priate expression. But the German says ‘ Hs friert mich’; and 
so in many other cases. 

I judge that, on the whole, Prof. Sigwart adopts much the 
same view that I incline towards myself; but I give it here rather 
in a form of my own, because in a brief note it is easier to do 
justice to oneself than to another. On this view, when we look 
to the actual subject-matter about which we have occasion to 
make assertions and denials, we can trace two broadly contrasted 
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classes of things or events, which are respectively the appropriate 
material for a ‘ subject-and-predicate,’ and for what may be called 
an ‘existential’ form of proposition. There is nothing, however, 
to show that either kind of subject-matter is one of earlier recog- 
nition than the other, or that consequently the form of proposi- 
tion appropriate to it is either intrinsically more primitive, or 
more likely ultimately to prevail, than the other. But when we 
have the two forms of proposition in familiar use, we find our- 
selves able without much trouble to extend either of them over 
a large part of the province which lies between their most appro- 
priate applications: indeed, it is difficult to say that either of the 
two cannot be employed for any purpose of assertion or denial 
whatever. 

The typical instances of the contrasted classes mentioned 
above seem to me to be the following. On the one hand, there 
are substances, which possess a considerable number of per- 
manent attributes, sufficient, so to say, to yield a solid nucleus: 
solid enough to bear the detachment of the predicate-attribute 
without interfering with the integrity of the subject. In such a 
case the difficulty often felt in removing an attribute to the place 
of predicate, and yet treating the subject as if it were unaltered, 
by retaining its name unchanged, is not seriously felt. I can say 
‘The fruit is green’ or ‘The lion is enraged,’ without feeling that 
the attributes which I have thus detached from the subject and 
relegated to the predicate have in any way interfered with its 
comparatively massive and unchangeable character. To such 
cases as these, therefore, the apparently contradictory assump- 
tion of a fixed subject with variable attributes seems peculiarly 
appropriate. On the other hand, we meet with groups of events 
with no underlying bond of a single substance to give them their 
unity. The occurrence of a storm is a good case in point. What 
we want to indicate is the combination of cloud, wind, rain, and 
possibly thunder and lightning. The machinery of subject and 
predicate seems intrinsically unsuitable for this. A far more 
natural way would seem to be to give a name to the combination 
as a whole, and to adopt some modification of this name to indi- 
cate that a thing corresponding to this combination was in occur- 
rence. This is readily done by saying ‘There is a storm’ or ‘ It 
storms’ (‘Es stiirmt’). 

This seems to me to be the rationale of the distinction between 
the two common forms of proposition; and if so, it certainly 
suggests that neither of the two is essentially the more primitive 
or simple of the two, and also that neither of them is likely 
entirely to supersede the other. But it also suggests that be- 
tween one of these typical cases and the other there are any 
number of intermediate cases, and that therefore we may often 
find it difficult to say which of the two forms is the most appro- 
priate. Consider, for instance, the group of events known as an 
execution. Convention does not allow us to say ‘It executes,’ as 
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we say ‘It blows’ or ‘It thunders,’ because (if for no other 
reason) the group of phenomena is not one of familiar imme- 
morial occurrence. But we can just as conveniently adopt the 
existential form, ‘There was an execution,’ as the predicative 
form, ‘A man was hanged’; and as a matter of fact, one form 
would be as readily employed as the other. So with the group 
of events known as a coronation. To state that ‘There was a 
coronation’ or that ‘ The king was crowned ’ would be expressions 
of equal simplicity and obviousness. 

But although there thus seems an appropriate sphere of use for 
each form, and no reason why either should ever come to be 
superseded, there also seems good ground for saying that the 
predicative form is distinctly the most accommodating of the two. 
It is so on account of its analytic character. The impersonal 
form demands a single term for the group of events whose occur- 
rence is asserted, and the existential form demands either this or 
(unless we resort to the very unconventional forms admitted into 
Symbolic Logic) a very small combination of terms. Suppose, 
for instance, that a coronation had never been heard of, we could 
not, of course, employ any such simple form as ‘There was a 
coronation,’ any more than on the first occurrence of a storm 
could we say ‘It blows’ or ‘Es stiirmt’. But in either case we 
could readily fall back upon the predicative form, in consequence 
of its analytic character. If the king in the former case, and the 
wind and rain in the latter, were already known and named 
we could make them the subject of our sentences, and jpredi- 
cate of the former that he had the crown put on him, and of 
the latter that it is strong, and so indicate the sort of event in 
question. 

On the whole, therefore, I should be inclined to think that the 
purely impersonal form (e.g., ‘It freezes’) is mainly confined to 
groups of phenomena which had been familiarly known from time 
immemorial ; and the existential (e.7., ‘There was a coronation ’) 
to groups which have been known for a considerable time, so as 
to have acquired a common name; but that the subject-and- 
predicate form is of universal applicability. It is, in fact, the form 
which alone is available for progressive knowledge, and for the 
expression of new acquisitions or experience. 


HALLUCINATION OF MEMORY AND ‘TELEPATHY’. 
By Epmunp GuRNEY. 


I have read with great interest Prof. Royce’s paper under this 
title, in the last No. of Minn, p. 244, and I fully agree with him 
that the type of delusion to which he calls attention deserves very 
careful study. His ideas are not quite new to me; and in 
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Phantasms of the Living I have recognised them at any rate to 
the extent of again and again suggesting that special features of 
the experience described may have been ‘“ read back’’ into it, 
after the news of the corresponding event had reached the per- 
cipient. The reason why I did not bring forward the hypothesis 
that the whole experience was a delusion of memory, is simply 
that to hardly any of the cases on which stress is laid does it 
appear to me that that hypothesis is at all applicable. 

To begin with, anyone who read Prof. Royce’s paper, without 
having read the book to which it refers, would imagine that the 
argument for spontaneous telepathy depended on dreams and pre- 
sentiments,’ the latter word being taken in the sense of strong 
mental impressions, without sensory accompaniment, that some- 
thing otherwise unknown and unlikely to be guessed is happening 
at a distance. These are the only types of phenomena that he 
mentions. But in the first place, in a great many of the included 
cases of each type, we have distinct evidence that the percipient 
mentioned his experience before the news of the corresponding 
event arrived. And in the second place, it is expressly pointed 
out that these two types form, on independent grounds, the very 
weakest sort of evidence, and that the case for telepathy could 
not be made to rest on them alone. 

It is disappointing to find so candid and friendly a critic as Prof. 
Royce actually limiting the strongest class of evidence—the class 
which, if there were more authentic specimens of it, would afford 
the most convincing proof, to ‘‘ cases where the percipient A 
demonstrably wrote in a letter or in a diary, ‘J believe that B 
is ill,’ or ‘drowning, or otherwise uncomfortable, before the 
coincidence could have been verified”. Such cases, if greatly 
multiplied, would of course have much force, provided it were 
practically certain that similar remarks were not written on 
occasions when there was zo correspondence with reality. But 
it is perfectly arbitrary to confine the convincing coincidences to 
this particular type. Asa matter of fact, by far the most con- 
vincing class, as the evidence now stands, is the one where the 
percipient receives no direct impression of anything that is 
happening to the distant person, but simply has a sensory 
hallucination which represents him, and makes a written record 
of this fact. Perhaps Prof. Royce meant to include such cases 
under his description, inasmuch as it has sometimes (by no 
means always) happened that the percipient has inferred from 
his experience that something unusual has befallen his friend ; 
but, if so, it is odd that the distinctive feature of the actual 
experience should have been ignored. And if such cases be 
included, I must dissent from the view that they are so few as 


1 This word, which I have throughout avoided, is an unfortunate one, 
as it conveys the idea that the percipient’s experience preceded the 
corresponding event. 
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to be “probably mere coincidences”. I think that they are 
sufficiently numerous to make the doctrine of chances tell primd 
facie the other way.’ 

I am quite content to accept Prof. Royce’s view as to the 
comparative unimportance of cases, not supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, which occurred more than ten years ago. 
But as regards the third class of cases which he mentions— 
cases of recent date where we have no record of the percipient’s 
experience put into writing before the arrival of the news of the 
corresponding event—he seems to have ignored the support 
which is afforded to a large number of the accounts by the 
testimony of other persons that the percipient’s experience was 
orally described before the arrival of the news. He says, 
‘‘Members of the same family would be especially apt to be 
similarly subject to this form of delusion”; but though this 
might account, in some cases, for two or more members of a 
family, say A and B, having the same delusive memory that 
they had shortly before received an impression relating to C, it 
surely cannot commend itself as an explanation of their having 
quite different delusive memories—A having the memory that he 
had received an impression relating to C, and B the memory that 
A had described to him such an impression. 

But my chief objection to Prof. Royce’s hypothesis is of a more 
general kind, and relates not to points of evidence as such, but to 
the actual nature of the phenomena on which the proof of ‘ tele- 
pathy’ depends. We have seen that he omits all mention of 
sensory hallucinations ; and it seems impossible that he can have 
duly recognised their importance in the argument. However 
much it were proved that the news of an exciting event had a 
tendency to produce the impression that one had known of it 
before, we should have got a very little way towards proving that 
the receipt of exciting news about X had a tendency to produce, 
in a sane mind, the impression of having recently seen X in a 
place where he was not, not announcing, often not even suggest- 
ing, his actual condition, and without any exciting concomitants. 
Phenomena of this sort may be very hard to account for com- 
pletely on any simple theory of thought-transference ; but if the 
coincidences happen too frequently to be accounted for by chance, 
they form a complete proof of telepathy. 

It is worth adding that the assignment of the experience in 
memory to a particular time constitutes a further most vital 
difference from the familiar illusions of ‘‘ double memory,” where 
“the feeling that one has been here before ” is quite unlocalised 
in past time. 


1 See cases 21, 23, 31, 33, 98, 158, 168, 194, 220, 303, 685, 695, and 197 
—the last case to be taken in connexion with the additional evidence 
given in my paper in the Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. i., part 4. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF EXTENSION. 
By the Eprror. 


The eftort so often renewed since the days of Herbart to con- 
struct a psychological theory of Extension has so far had results 
that appear to be hardly more satisfactory to those who may be 
supposed to maintain than to those who discount the enterprise 
in principle. Some recent treatment of the subject by writers 
whose scientific earnestness is above question makes it worth 
while inquiring what may be the reason of the discontent or dis- 
agreement in regard to it so patent among psychologists. For this 
purpose I will here assume, without argument against those of 
the other way of thinking, that there is nothing in our perception 
of Extension to set it beyond psychological analysis. It is one 
thing, indeed, to seek to determine (psychologically) how we 
come by the perception, and quite another to determine (philo- 
sophically) what import is to be ascribed to the extension of 
body or to the space it appears to fill; but, this borne in mind, 
there is surely no more legitimate, or even imperative, task than 
to attempt to explain how body comes to appear as spread out in 
what we call space. Now why has this question failed to get a 
solution commanding something like general assent? I would 
suggest that it is chiefly because of the way in which it is too 
often taken up. It should be taken up, as I will try briefly to 
show, after and not before, or at least in definite and express 
relation to, a certain other question. The point has not been 
overlooked by some—for example, Prof. Bain and still earlier 
writers—but it has not been urged with all the persistence or 
consistency that the case seems to require; nor has it yet (that 
I know of) been urged at all in relation to the later manner of 
stating the problem that has come into vogue under German 
influence. 

Among recent work on the space-question from the psycho- 
logical point of view, I refer, of course, chiefly to Mr. Ward’s 
now celebrated article in vol. xx. of the Encyclopedia Britanxiea, 
and to the remarkable series of dissertations by Prof. James that 
ran through last year’s Minp. The work of these two writers 
may first be noted for the confession it seems to involve of some- 
thing very like psychological impotence.1_ They have been, inde- 
pendently, driven to make assumption of an inherent character 


? Compare Mr. F. H. Bradley’s incidental remark in Minp xii. 369 n.: 
“All the attempts which I have seen made to derive extension from 
what is quite non-extended in my opinion break down”. Mr. Ward had 
expressed himself to similar effect thus (Z. B., xx. 58 b.): ‘‘The most 
elaborate attempt to get extensity [? extension] out of succession and 
coexistence is that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. He has done perhaps all 
that can be done, and only to make it the more plain that the entire 
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in sensation that brings them perilously near, if it does not quite 
carry them over, to the position of those who contend that a 
psychological theory must always include among the elements of 
the explanation, though it may be under some disguise or other, 
the very fact of extension to be explained. With Prof. James, 
indeed, there is no disguise, and it is difficult to see in what 
respect he does not go over. All the pity that his historical 
epilogue showers upon Kantians that know themselves and (more 
liberally still) upon Kantians that know themselves not, does not 
alter the essential import of his own round declaration of a 
primitive experience of ‘bigness or extensiveness”’ in all sensa- 
tion. Within their general assumption as to the nature of space, 
the followers of Kant have found it no less possible or necessary 
than Prof. James to inquire what are the precise factors of sense 
and intellect entering into our various perceptions of extension ; 
and for the start it really matters very little, in the psychological 
point of view, whether space is called ‘ pure form’ with (external) 
sensation for ‘ matter,’ or whether we are told, as by Prof. James, 
that ‘‘ extensiveness” is an empirical aspect of sensation, justify- 
ing the use of such terms as “‘sense-space,”’ “‘ spatial feeling,” 
and even ‘sensation of line or angle”! This novel kind of 
psychological speech, if fit to raise the hair of other people be- 
sides Kantians, does yet not keep himself from saying, with any 
Kantian of them all, ‘‘that, within the range of every sense, 
experience takes a) /nitio the spatial form” (p. 30). 

‘“‘ Ab initio” ?—there lies, in regard to the fact of “ spatial 
form,” the question for the psychologist as it has come to the 
front in this century, not least by reason of Kant’s (philoso- 
phical) analysis carried so much deeper than anything attempted 
before. Let it, however, be observed in passing that, even for 
the psychologist, the question is not so much of beginning of the 
individual’s mental life—in respect of which the truth may lie 
one way or the other according as the evidence, if only it could 
be forthcoming in any decisive shape, may determine—as of 
beginning of scientific consideration.’ Is the spatial form, in 
which at least some (we need not now ask whether all) sensa- 


procedure is a vorepoy mpédrepov.”” Whether Mr. Ward’s own derivation 
of extension from or with help of ‘extensity’ is more satisfactory to Mr. 
Bradley does not appear. At all events, it is not covered by his remark ; 
for the extensity claimed (as well as intensity) for sensation cannot be 
understood as ‘‘ quite non-extended,” if it is to do the work of explana- 
tion which, without it, Mr. Ward considers so hopeless. As to vearepov 
mporepov, on one or other side in the case, something is to be said above. 

1 This is said not without reference to the argument conducted by Dr. 
E. Montgomery in his important series of articles on ‘‘ Space and Touch” 
in Minp, vol. x. Dr. Montgomery’s earlier contention, in the work on 
Kant with which he first came before the philosophical world (Die 
Kantische Erkenntnisslehre widerlegt vom Standpunkte der Empirie, Miinchen, 
ce seems to me to have lost nothing of its essential psychological 
value. 
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tions are experienced, so inextricably present with them from 
the first and always, that it cannot be viewed apart and reason- 
ably shown to have a derivation -om certain mental data pre- 
sumably simpler? Now the ali» ace may at once be made 
that data of the kind usually assigned, at least in the way they 
are assigned or usually employed, fail to afford a satisfactory 
explanation. The data are ‘muscular sensations,’ in relation 
always with elements of (passive) touch and sight, and certain 
laws of intellectual grouping under which the sense-elements are 
supposed to be worked up. When the data of the so-called 
muscular sense are represented as ‘feelings of movement,’ the 
work of explanation is not, indeed, found difficult; but then, as 
has rightly been objected, the whole question is begged, since 
‘movement’ plainly presupposes ‘space’. If ‘muscular sense’ 
is understood in its purity as ‘sense of effort,’ we have, by the 
side of tactile and ocular sensation, merely another, though it 
may be a quite peculiar kind of intensive element; and the diffi- 
culty is then serious enough, how a variety of intensive elements 
can come, by any means of grouping, to assume in consciousness 
the appearance of an extended order. Through repetition, re- 
versal, &c., elements apprehended at first in succession may very 
well end by appearing as coexistent, but it is still a far cry from 
coexistence-in-time to coexistence-also-in-space, which is the 
meaning of extension. How is the transformation to be effected ? 
Or, rather, can it any way be effected? Ido not know that it 
can, if sought for upon that line. But perhaps there may be no 
such difficulty, if it should appear that the problem of Extension 
is one not to be thus directly faced. 

Doubtless, Extension is the fundamental aspect of the objective 
world as it offers itself to our apprehension. In our everyday 
view of things, which psychology has to render account of, space 
has the same appearance of external reality as the body that fills 
it ; and extension is the one attribute that is common alike to 
body and to space. It must be a consideration of ‘this kind that 
induces even Prof. Bain, with whom extension later on takes a 
secondary place, to begin his whole psychological doctrine with 
a distinction of ‘‘ object’’ and ‘subject’? as the Extended and 
Unextended—a distinction which Descartes and others are there 
to support with the metaphysical assertion that extension is the 
one essential attribute of whatever is other than mind. However 
it be with the metaphysical fact, which does not now concern us, 
certainly we must grant to the full the universality of the pro- 
blem of Extension as it offers itself to the psychologist in regard 
to the world of sensible experience. It does not therefore follow 
that the problem is the first to be attacked in working out a 
theory of objective perception. Extension is the fundamental 
aspect of sensible object only in a logical point of view. There 
is every reason for asserting that it is not the historical privs in 
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our actual apprehension of object. Will anyone, upon reflection, 
maintain that a child becomes aware of Space, which is extended 
and only extended, before it is aware of Body, which is resisting 
as well as extended? It cannot seriously be doubted that we 
arrive at our perception of space by a literal evacuation of, and 
thus after, the fuller and more impressive perception of body. 
Now, if this be so, we surely have here the right clue to the order 
in which psychological explanation should be attempted. 

The difficulty of the problem in the form now commonly given to 
it lies, we have seen, in getting elements of experience, all in the 
first instance describable as ‘intensive’ only, to acquire the ‘ex- 
tensive’ character. Intensive experiences continue always to be 
referred to the subjective mental stream flowing on in time. On 
the other hand, experiences of the extended order —without 
ceasing to be interpretable as experiences (else they would not 
concern the psychologist)—have the appearance of being detached 
from the mental stream; and are then called ‘objective’. Now 
so long as no suggestion of a reason is afforded why they should 
thus become detached, the difficulty remains unsolved. Within 
the mental stream intensive elements may, in the way before 
mentioned, become aggregated into what appear clusters of con- 
curring events, but upon that line nothing more seems possible. 
Let them, however, in the form of such time-clusters, be experi- 
enced in connexion with something that is already construed as 
external object, and at once they may begin to take on a new 
character by reference to this. I have said ‘external object’ for 
the sake of definiteness, not because I am not well aware that 
the word ‘external’—understood with reference to the bodily 
organism of the perceiver or in any other way—may be said, 
here again, to beg the whole question at issue. Upon the ‘ex- 
ternality,’ as such, no stress can rightly be laid at the outset. It 
is ‘object’ (in whatever vague or shadowy sense of a not-self) 
from which the start has to be made; and ‘object ’—as indeed 
the name implies—is just ‘obstacle,’ without at first implying 
anything more. All psychologists may be said now to be agreed 
upon this, that it is in the phase of resisted muscular activity 
that we first become conscious of a ‘not-self’ as opposed to 
‘self’: not that we all at once achieve the distinction, but that 
we gradually attain it through experience of this kind. Analyse 
the experience, and again the elements are found to be merely 
intensive—intensity of (passive) touch varying with intensity of 
effort ; yet here it is not to be denied that the touch is related to 
the effort in such a way as inevitably to suggest a cleft in con- 
scious experience, which has but to be widened and defined for 
the opposition of self and not-self to become established. Now 
the point to be urged is that if only object, as bare obstacle to 
muscular activity of a touching organ, has already to any degree 
become differentiated in consciousness, a basis is got by reference 
to which the conjoined sensible experiences shown by analysis to 
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be involved in any perception of extension may begin to appear— 
not as the simply intensive experiences, of one kind or other, 
which they are in themselves, but—as constituents of object (as 
not-self). In point of fact, the development of the two aspects 
of external (bodily) object—resistance and extension—will pro- 
ceed puri passu as soon as a beginning of both has been made; 
or, to put the case otherwise, body will not come to be perceived 
as definitely external till it is also perceived as definitely extended 
(in relation to an extended organism of the perceiver). But the 
first beginning must take place somehow; and this, upon the 
view here contended for, is to be sought in that aspect of object 
(as body) which we call Resistance, rather than in that aspect of 
object (either body or space) which we call Extension. 
Apartness—which is another way of saying Extension—needs, 
in short, for its apprehension that something be supposed already 
there in which the particular kind of this-and-that meant in the 
word ‘apart’ may be manifested. The mistake of the space- 
theorists, generally, is to seek for an extension that is extension 
of nothing at all. No wonder, then, that those of them who 
take their task most seriously, finding the means proposed in- 
sufficient but not exactly considering why, are tempted into 
transforming these by assumptions that practically supersede the 
psychological question altogether. Let, however, the ‘some- 
thing,’ in whatever vague sense of an experience of resisting 
object, be first got—as got it can be on psychological ground— 
and there is no longer the same difficulty of construing as 
extension other (more complex and varied) experiences that are 
had in connexion with the first. A base is wanted for the 
psychological operation. A psychological base is not wanting. 
The reader has now but to look at the theory of Perception 
elaborated with so much care by Mr. Ward in his “ Psychology ” 
to see how completely is there reversed the order of explanation 
here maintained to be the natural and effective one. Like others 
who have followed the German lead in this matter, but with an 
independence and a thoroughness of treatment all his own, Mr. 
Ward first works out a space-theory in the vague, and only 
afterwards, under the head of “intuition of things,” comes 
across the kind of considerations here regarded as funda- 
mental in any psychological doctrine of perception. See, 
especially, what he says upon the second and the fifth of the 
‘points ” which, in the following order, he distinguishes in the 
complex presentation of an orange or piece of wax—(1) reality 
(actuality), (2) solidity or occupation of space (impenetrability), 
(3) continuity in time, (4) unity and complexity, (5) substanti- 
ality. Now, certainly, the intuition of ‘ thing” is the culmi- 
nating fact of perception—so much so, indeed, that there enters, 
I venture to think, a good deal more into the psychological 
account of its “ substantiality,” at least, than Mr. Ward, for all his 
care in distinguishing those various moments, appears to recognise 
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—but the psychologist is not therefore justified in keeping back 
till the later stage all reference to the simplest, the earliest and 
the most impressive of all our sense-experiences in the case. We 
do not first “attain a knowledge of space”’ by “ movements of 
exploration,” and then, ‘‘ when these movements are definitely 
resisted or are only possible by increased effort,” ‘‘ reach the full 
meaning of body as that which occupies space”’ (p. 56a). Rather, 
as I have sought to argue, we first, through simple and direct 
effort put forth, get some kind of vague notion of body as resisting, 
and then by more complex efforts that are found to procure 
tactile impressions (continuous or discrete, as the case may be)— 
efforts not interpretable as movements till they have done their 
part in the work of psychological construction—we distinguish this 
and that extensively within such body, and the body as a whole 
in relation to our own bodily frame; later still, distinguishing 
from such extended body the (empty) space which it fills. 

In Prof. James’s elaborate theory of space-perception, the 
salient feature is not so much the direct consideration of exten- 
sion by itself—though it is so considered—as the prominence 
given to questions of visual space, which it is his purpose to 
solve in terms of purely ocular experience. Upon this, it is not 
out of relation to the foregoing remarks to end with a certain 
note of interrogation. The service, indeed, should first be acknow- 
ledged which Prof. James has rendered to English psychology in 
forcing attention to questions which it has been too much the 
insular habit, since the days of Berkeley, to slur over with a 
merely general profession of Berkeleyan theory. There the facts 
of visual perception are, in all their variety and perplexity, as 
they have been made out by the patient labour of so many 
continental investigators. It is no small gain to have them now 
brought so definitely into English view, nor less to have them at 
the same time explained, with triumphant confidence, in the 
sense most shocking to English prejudice. But the query may 
not be suppressed: What is, then, with Prof. James and the 
physiological allies to whom he lends psychological authority, 
the meaning of visual perception? When, straightway at the 
beginning, he puts skin and retina without ado on one perceptive 
level, and applauds Hering’s declaration that he, for his part, 
has ocular sensations not only of the surface-order but ‘‘ roomy” 
altogether, one wonders if the thought has occurred to either 
how ocular sensations are had at all. It is not, of course, with 
eye only that we are visually conscious, nor again with anything 
that can be called ‘ visual centre,’ more or less circumscribed as 
this may finally prove to be, in the brain; but (keeping, as for 
the present purpose we may, to physical terms) it is with the 
brain altogether—a brain that has never been known to develop 
the functional activity of perception without skin-impressions. 
People have lived and died without the use of eyes, but nobody 
has ever grown up with an insensitive skin. How can Hering, 
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then, or Prof. James, with a perceptive consciousness of touches 
all-compact, say what the eye alone shall in the way of space- 
perception be able to accomplish? How show that ‘‘roominess” 
—or, for that matter, surface either—which their eyes may readily 
be credited with beholding and in fact cannot help seeing, is an 
affair of mere ocular consciousness? Nor, in asking such ques- 
tions, is it at all implied that the eye does not give, or rather 
procure, us everything that is highest and most commanding in 
our space-perception. It is not even implied that, if we could 
suppose ourselves reduced to the eye with its exploratory move- 
ments as our sole and only means of constructing a spatial order, 
such a construction might not come to pass—however far removed 
it would be in character from that of our actual experience. All 
that is meant is that, dependent as we are for all our basal 
experiences upon locomotive organs that are at the same time 
tactile, it is impossible for us through the eye to have a percep- 
tion of space that is not ultimately, whatever its refinements of 
discrimination and consequent development of range, to be 
referred to the tactile base. This is the position that Berkeley 
took up, and it remains inexpugnable, let the particular ocular 
conditions be what they may that have farther to be taken into 
account before our visual experience in all its detail is satisfac- 
torily explained. But in the position, rightly understood, it 
appears to be no less involved, as I have here sought to maintain, 
that the construction of tactile space needs again for ‘ts base a 
prior construction—no matter how inchoate—of tangible object. 


VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Morality of Nations: a Study in the Evolution of Ethics. By 
Huau Tayztor. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1888. 
Pp. 316. 


A subject with such infinite variety of bearings as Ethics easily 
lends itself to different modes of treatment. Every phase of 
human development, every department of history, every aspect 
of man’s life, gives to morality a peculiar point of departure. A 
complete ethics presupposes an exhaustive study of human 
nature in each and all its elements. Now psychology claims 
chief importance as an ethical discipline, now sociology; one 
philosopher sublimates morality into a metaphysical formula, 
another dissipates it into a social organism; here, it rises 
up into religion, and there, it is indistinguishable from law. 
There is room for all, if they are not exclusive ; and there is need 
of a patient and comprehensive thinker if they are not to become 
dogmatically incomplete. 

The present essay professedly shirks the main ethical question. 
Morality, as the author remarks, is a matter of self-adjustment, 
and individual effort can alone lead morality to progress (p. 257). 
The deepest root of morality lies in respect for our own personality 
(‘‘individuality ’’ Mr. Taylor quaintly calls it). The true source 
of good as of evil lies in the individual disposition of each political 
unit (p. 293). And as the source of all conduct is really there, 
so the highest type of moralisation lies in acquiring such an 
abstract basis of principle as makes a man a spontaneous and 
independent fountain of justice and goodness, not a mere channel 
through which runs a public and common beneficence. Yet 
though this is admitted, it is not in that direction that Mr. 
Taylor’s investigations proceed. He finds this abstract idealism 
too good for human nature’s daily food, and moral philosophers 
with their categorical duty have dwelt upon it to the extent of 
ignoring topics of greater practical and scientific interest. 

Nor is Mr, Taylor a stranger to the theories which rest moral 
distinctions on certain instincts, senses, faculties and intuitions. 
Such instincts he adduces in large numbers. There are altruistic 
instincts in man just as there are egoistic appetites; there are 
germs of morality exhibited in sexual and parental love; there 
are indwelling instincts of order and self-government; jets of 
self-sacrifice penetrate the rock of selfishness; and a conviction 
that the rule of self-assertion would turn life into a chaos gives 
to the individual mind an eternal measure of right and wrong 
(p. 159). Morality has an intuitive force: conscience and moral 
sense raise their voice in the human mind. 
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There is, then, a moral sense; but it is not universal (p. 196), 
and it does not afford sufficient guidance for conduct even in 
those whom it inhabits. The problem which Mr. Taylor sets 
himself to solve is to consider how, in fact, the world of right, 
the rule of justice, has been established; how the majority has 
come to recognise and obey, at least in a sort of way, the moral 
intuition and ‘‘ prophetic promptings”’ of its more gifted leaders. 
For—so he states his case—morality originates in the sporadic 
phenomenon, occurring now and again, of instincts of self-sacrifice 
and respect for others, which, through a favourable conjunction 
of circumstances, have, by an alliance with political power, suc- 
ceeded in enforcing general submission to their dictates. Not in 
every people has morality been so invested with large authority. 
There are slow, unprogressive races which have never got beyond 
fossilised institutions, containing no germ of advance; and with 
such the question of ethical evolution has nothing to do. The 
student of the genesis of morals turns his attention to the ad- 
vancing races which hand on one from another the torch of 
morality to the present day and to its most moralised com- 
munities. 

But the morality,.which is thus fostered and handed down is 
not the morality of the individual—the ideal of the perfectionist 
or of the utilitarian. It is not the problem of self-adjustment 
we have to study, but of social adjustment and re-adjustment. 
It is the institution of right, law, justice,—the organisation of 
the medium in which morality may flourish,—the problem of 
Hobbes, in short, and not the problem of Kant, which Mr. Taylor 
hopes to solve. How does the fundamental idea of right—respect 
for the “individuality” of others—become a reality and not a 
mere faculty amongst other possibilities? For such possibilities 
are numerous. 

To his own contributions on this point Mr. Taylor gives the 
misleading title of the ‘‘ Antagonistic Theory of Morals,” and he 
describes the morality he considers as the ‘‘ morality of nations,” 
7.e., the morality which has its sphere of operation in the relation 
between man and man iii those combinations that are called 
“nations”. The abstract expression of such relations (and of 
these alone) constitutes the morality of which he speaks. It is 
his own admission that morality arose only when antagonism 
gave way to the principle of self-repression and accommodation : 
that morality (by which, of course, is always meant right) is 
combination, or, to speak more correctly, the terms and con- 
ditions of combination. But that does not hinder Mr. Taylor 
from stating that ‘‘ morality is the result of destructive anta- 
gonism,” and that “antagonism is the central fact from which 
a moral theory has to start”. He complains that moral philo- 
sophers have not done their duty by the phenomenon of war. 
They pass lightly by its horrors, and they offer no explanation of 
its origin and function. No doubt the moralist pur sang no more 
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discusses the institution of war than he questions the legitimacy 
of the family-tie. But the moral philosopher who rises to the 
height of his great argument has never failed to point out the 
necessary function of the god of battles in a world like ours, 
where offences must needs come. What Mr. Taylor’s explana- 
tion amounts to is as follows. The first tendency of all organic 
beings is towards antagonism (p. 214). Mere proximity is a 
sufficient reason for contest. The dominance of the fighting 
instinct seems to throw into the shade even the supposed primary 
appetite towards self-preservation ; and the latent tendency to- 
wards happiness which, as evolutionists are good enough to 
assume, governs the course of human progress in history stands 
only second as a conscious principle to the terrible instinct of 
antagonism. Conflict or antagonism is what is called in certain 
circles alaw. It is true that self-sacrifice is also called a law. 
But trifles like these which suggest at least two legislations—two 
planes of human life—need not detain us. Sufficient be it to 
know that Evolution (the modern word for what old-fashioned 
people call Nature or God) equipped her organisms for the needs 
of their selfish life with a boundless stock of antagonistic spirit. 

It is a mild way of describing the state of affairs which would 
arise in these circumstances to say that it was a period in which 
there was ‘‘no family-cohesion”. Yet it may be doubted if our 
author means to be seriously taken at his word. Such “cohesion” 
in some degree or other can never have been absent altogether ; 
but it may be that its early effects were fitful, vague and 
transient. There was a little altruism—a little respect for the 
rights of others—in the world; but its security could not be 
counted on, Antagonism, thus unchecked by fear, would not 
allow the seeds of right to grow: it was destructive of all justice 
and beneficence. Its action, so long as thus misdirected, was 
a curse to man, and the moralised world remained only the 
dream of a few enthusiasts, who, sometimes daring boldly to be 
altruistic before it ‘paid,’ fell victims to the toils of rival 
selfishness. 

The problem, then, is to bind the demon of antagonism, not 
to destroy him, but by judicious manipulations to convert him 
from the foe into the friend of man, to transform antagonism to 
emulation in the service of love. The germ of morality in the 
family-relationships—-frail and fleeting as they were—had to be 
developed ; and ‘‘ when evolution tended to the formation and 
consolidation of families, civilisation and morality were assured ”. 
What, then, led to the formation of that social organism, which 
our essayist, with strange oblivion of certain animal societary 
forms, pronounces an anomaly? For in the formation of a com- 
munity wielded by one authority—what Mr. Taylor calls a 
‘‘nation,’’ and what many have lately learned to call a ‘ State’— 
lies the secret. Antagonism, which unchecked is a curse, is 
turned into a comparative blessing by nationalising it. National 
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war is the safety-valve by which the superfluous energies of 
antagonism are turned off so as to leave the instincts of right 
room to develop inside the limits of the nation. Hostility thus 
turned off on other nations, the law of antagonism, we are told, 
so changed its form as to reverse its original effects. It is diffi- 
cult to attach any meaning to the literal phrase ; but it is pro- 
bably a paradoxical way of announcing that when the temptation 
to selfishness was removed, when violent egoism was no longer 
allowed free play, then other “instincts”? wrought out the good 
work of justice and undid the mischief of the pure spirit of 
hatred. With the institution of a single control, individuals were 
able to look at each other with indifference. 

Thus the warrior and the conqueror are helps to the moral 
progress of the world. Indirectly, because they concentrate in 
their military mission the bad blood of rivalry which used to 
burst out everywhere, and leave others, freed from the feverish 
taint, to pursue higher and in especial moral ends. Directly, 
because the spirit of conquest and warlike efficiency communi- 
cates a sympathetic stimulus to all ranges of activity in the 
nation ; the conquering spirit is not alien to the progressive ; and 
a strong national self-consciousness is a condition of individual 
greatness. It is in such a community under political sovereignty 
that right can exist: only as constituted by the relations esta- 
blished between the members of it does morality have a local 
habitation and substantial being. Whether any further develop- 
ments of morality and right are possible will appear in the 
sequel, 

But how is such a consummation brought about? What, in 
short, is the relation of morality to force? for that is the question 
which moral science has to solve: How does might stand to 
right? On the priority of foree Mr. Taylor has no doubts what- 
ever. He has already given expression to his belief that the 
family affords no sufficient basis for the political control principle: 
unless we suppose that on rare occasions the family is obliged to 
close its ranks in the serried phalanx which befits war against 
other families. He is no less contemptuous of the theory of 
Maine, that law is in large part the growth of peaceful and spon- 
taneous custom—the work of a community gradually finding out 
the conditions of social stratification. Indeed, on his original 
assumption of atomic human beings, destitute of the least patch 
of social glue, it is impossible that any other source of social 
unification can be adduced than the casual preponderance of some 
one man. The origin of unity, national or political (the two 
terms are interchangeable), is violence—force. Custom, peace- 
fully developed, is a spurious procedure, of which the right-minded 
evolutionist is ashamed: he prefers a sudden and erratic invasion. 
Changes in social condition are the result of accident ; and up 
rises controlling power. It was but a chance that man spoke— 
he might never have used his vocal chords; it was a chance that 
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he became moral, for he was so seamed by selfishness; and it 
was an accident that made him the ‘ political animal ’. 

Mr. Taylor describes at some length the main features of the 
reign of force, At first it stood in all the nakedness of violent 
might. Im Anfang war die That—the deed of violent usurpation. 
Without it the bondless multitude would vegetate on in aimless- 
ness,—eating, drinking and multiplying: with it came the light- 
ning-flash which cleared the air and brought fertilisation of mind 
and manners. Is it necessary to say that such a theory is 
fantastic? The annals of early—and of all—ages show, it is 
true, painfully conspicuous the disturbing action of brute force, 
but they do not show it alone and solely operative. The picture 
of the Romans as the human bull-dogs of the Mediterranean is 
overdrawn. The Roman conquest is not one long roll of unjust 
aggressions. Rather in national wars, as in pettier struggles, 
right and wrong are mysteriously mixed up; and though the 
reason alleged by diplomacy may often be fiction, that may only 
be because feeling feels its way through the meshes of motives 
which reflection is too slow to analyse. So much for the some- 
what fancifully told story of Carneades (p. 59). Indeed, Mr. 
Taylor is himself aware that some form of what he calls “ moral 
survival’’ is indispensable in every society. In other words, no 
society, however rude or violent, could exist if its members 
flourished merely because of their physical and intellectual adap- 
tation to their medium. In some measure it must answer to 
serve the general interest: self-abnegation must be found bene- 
ficial by those who practise it. And the first controller of wild 
wills was not a mere soldier of force and skill; he was also, in 
however small degree, the minister and organ of the common 

ood. 

But Mr. Taylor, omitting this element, proceeds in Carlylesque 
mood to note the natural pride in the power of the mighty which 
the multitude feel toward their conquerors, and the hero-worship 
which greets successful usurpation, at least in the second genera- 
tion. An easy descent of imagination turns the rule of force into 
the authority of hereditary right: it even goes a step further, and 
attributes to the sovereign a charter of power from heaven. Thus 
force is gradually covered over by the decorative hand of imagina- 
tion, and sovereign might is converted into kingly right,—just as 
filial reverence for the commands of parents is the real historic 
source out of which has come the ideal sense of duty. And with 
regard to all such genealogies, let the ex nihilo nihil fit be remem- 
bered: science knows of no development save of the germ into 
the full-grown organism, and no variations save variations within 
a species. If there is no right in the first might, no lapse of time 
will ever confer it, though it may modify and complicate its actual 
organisation. Political power is ever a social, not an individual, 
fact, even in its origin: it was the perception of this truth which 
found expression (unfortunately ambiguous) in the theory of Social 
Contract. 
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Mr. Taylor sees that force does not originate, but only con- 
solidate, exhibit, demonstrate morality, making it a palpable and 
real fact. So, too, he should see that law is more than the mere 
creation of a political control—more than a mere act of repression. 
It may not be without some justification that he protests against 
the idea, which seems to lurk in some heads, that customary law 
springs up in some mystical mode of growth from a collective 
body. Quite true that all initiative must be individual. But it 
need not on that account be merely violent. Rather in the 
alliance between force and right (neither being in this world at 
any stage quite absolute) force in each age cannot create law, but 
can only enforce it. And instead of describing law as “an artificial 
device for securing a uniform rate of moral progress”’ (p. 192) in 
a progressive state, whereas in the beginning of social concentra- 
tion it was only the command of an “ arbitrary power evoked and 
sustained by the blind forces of evolution” (p. 197), it seems 
truer to say that law is never so artificial as it is represented in 
the one passage, nor so casual as in the other; but rather that, 
like all human affairs, it exhibits a growing tendency to reason- 
able consistency from a point which is no mere zero of intellect 
to a terminus which is equally ideal. We know nothing of a man 
who was the hopeless sport of natural or ‘evolutionary’ freak ; 
nothing of a man who is nature’s and evolution’s absolute master. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Taylor’s treatment of the 
question of justice. Like many writers before him, he is puzzled 
by the apparently fluctuating nature of the conception—by the 
contrast between the inner and the outward, the form and 
matter, the letter and the spirit of justice. Perhaps a little 
reflection will show that there is a like distinction of shell and 
kernel in other aspects of virtue. The old question, ‘Is virtue 
one or many?’ returns in new shapes, and the distinction be- 
tween legality and morality is more convenient than fully 
defensible. But it is no doubt possible to trace some progress in 
the action of the community as it becomes more and more 
organised. The writer of the Fifth Book of the Nicomuchean 
Ethics distinguished between the mechanism of society for the 
purpose of deciding disputes (the method of proportionate equality) 
and the disposition or character which aims at avoiding all con- 
duct that can cause dispute; and Mr. Taylor imitates him. 
What he might have perhaps pointed out more clearly is the 
progress of morality which consists, as Plato noted, in its growing 
inwardness—in its discovery that its true imperative reads (as 
Mr. Stephen says) not ‘ Do this’ or ‘ Refrain from that,’ but ‘ Be 
thus’. It is however fair to add that Mr. Taylor does give a few 
words to the higher stage of morality when the individual is not 
a mere mouthpiece of the social fabric (probably he is never quite 
so low as that), but is himself an adequate embodiment of the 
universal principles of sociality. 

Within the shelter of the political unity the family is for the 
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first time enabled to pursue its proper functions without being 
disturbed by extraneous work, and it comes to be, not (as the 
essayist represents it) a standard to test morality in general, but 
the first, nearest and most permanent combination in which 
antagonism is partially transmuted. But equally within the 
State other associations (Mr. Taylor’s ‘combinations ”—he 
seems to use ‘‘ association” for aggregation) become formed and 
other aims are pursued. Economic immorality repeats on a 
gigantic scale the same unrestrained self-seeking as prevailed in 
the pre-association stage: political parties fly each at the other’s 
throat, and rich and poor stand suspicious and suspected on 
different sides of a great gulf. Within the State, in short, com- 
bination is not very moralising: it seeks its own good, and cares 
little about others: the only hope of reformation is in individual 
agency. The State, in short, has only given us a home to live a 
moral life in, and to the individual the mandate rings out— 
Spartam nactus, hane orna. 

So with the question of international morality—the morality 
from nation to nation. The nation as such is brutally immoral. 
Nor is there much hope or cheer in the prospect of a federation 
of nations, even if there were any signs of its coming, and not 
rather a crowd of portents indicative of the creation of new 
nationalities more essentially antagonistic than the old. The 
hope here, too, lies in the transformation of the individual into a 
being whose cosmic sympathies respond more than ever to the 
touch of human nature, as well as to the nearer body of 
nationality—into a complete manhood, self-centred because ruled 
not by the attractions of a petty clique or isolated aim but 
by the better-learnt and better-loved interests of humanity. 

But Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan. A high place in the 
evolution of the moral world is assigned by Mr. Taylor to Woman. 
It was genius that first grasped the dim outlines of the great 
moral law, and genius that invented the machinery for realising 
them. But, while genius has only its day, and then is over, 
Woman ministers for ever at the shrine of goodness and righteous- 
ness by that spirit of love which is the ultimate dynamic of right 
conduct. It would be ungracious to analyse these enthusiasms : 
and to inquire into the place of woman in the redemption of the 
world from force and fraud is a task which no man can pursue 
with an unbiassed or particularly well-informed mind. 

Next time we meet Mr. Taylor, we hope he may have widened 
his acquaintance with modern systems of thought, which will give 
a clearer perspective to his ideas. He might also devote a little 
more effort to the lucid expression of them. 


W. WALLACE. 
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Hegel's Philosophy of the State and of History. An Exposition by 
GrorGcE S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (‘‘ Griggs’s Philosophical Classics.’’) 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1887. Pp. xiii., 306. 


Why is it so difficult to get hold of American books in England ? 
Is there any causal connexion between this difficulty and the too 
great facility with which English books have been reproduced in 
America? However that may be, ‘‘ English readers and students ” 
in old England suffer from a disadvantage as well as American 
writers. This series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics,” edited by Prof. 
Geo. 8. Morris of Michigan, published in the enterprising city of 
Chicago, and neatly printed in the more venerable and classic 
precincts of Cambridge (Mass.), deserves to be much better 
known, than it has hitherto been, to students of German philo- 
sophy on this side of the Atlantic. The plan of the series is 
different from that of the well-known volumes edited by Prof. 
Knight, which are gradually furnishing us with a convenient 
Dictionary of Great Philosophers. The American series is 
“ devoted to a critical exposition of the masterpieces of German 
thought’: its aim is thus at once more limited and more un- 
compromisingly scientific. Only German works are treated. No 
space is given to biographical and but little to bibliographical 
details. The exposition of the works taken in hand is full and 
minute. There is less to attract the general reader; but the 
student, especially if he intends to grapple with the originals 
afterwards, will find in these volumes welcome and profitable aid. 
The volumes previously published have all been noticed briefly 
in Mryp as they came to hand. They are Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, by the editor, Prof. G. 8. Morris; Schelling’s Transcendental 
Idealism, by Prof. J. Watson; Hegel’s Aisthetics, by Prof. J. S. 
Kedney ; Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, by Prof. C. C. Everett ; 
Kant’s Ethics, by President Noah Porter. 

Prof. Morris’s new volume falls into two parts, 110 pages being 
devoted to an account of the Philosophie des Rechts and the 
remaining 196 pages to the Philosophie der Geschichte. ‘The 
limitations of space necessary to be observed have compelled the 
author to abstain mainly from comment or criticism, whether 
defensive or offensive, on the doctrines expounded.” The few 
instances in which Prof. Morris has gone beyond an exposition 
which closely and carefully follows the original text, in order to 
give remarks of a more general elucidatory character, make us 
regret that we have not more of them. MHegel’s Phil. des Rechts 
and Phil. der Geschichte do indeed belong to one another as much 
as do the analytic and historical portions of his Asthetik and 
Phil. der Religion ; and it is thus fitting that they should be 
treated in the same volume. Still the Philosophy of History is 
already accessible to English readers in a very good translation, 
and too little has been done for the exposition of the Phil. des 
Rechts, although so long ago as 1855 Mr. Sandars published his 
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admirably lucid and only too brief summary of it in the Oxford 
Essays. Thus it seems a pity that Prof. Morris did not sacrifice 
external consistency and completeness to the greater needs of 
students, and devote almost the whole of his volume to the Phil. 
des Rechts. The restrictions of space which he has imposed on 
himself lead to his exposition’s being a little more severe in 
character than was perhaps expedient in view of still prevalent 
prejudices about Hegel. It is a pity to have given us so much of 
the solid pudding and left out so many of the plums—the wit and 
wisdom that are compressed into those brilliant sayings (we have 
to change the metaphor for one more worthy) that flash out, 
usually in the ‘‘Zusitze,’”’ to light up the obscurity of the original 
paragraph. Thus the fine passage (at the end of the Preface) 
about the owl of Minerva not setting forth till twilight, has not 
yet been too often quoted to bear repetition as a commentary on 
the dictum that “the task of philosophy is to comprehend that 
which is,” not to construct ideals of what ought to be. Prof. 
Morris has kept in the “ psychological valets” who cannot under- 
stand heroes, but has not given us the subsequent sentence : 
“The laurels of mere wishing are dead leaves that have never 
been green ” (Phil. des Rechts, p. 163) ; nor this (p. 165): “ When 
St. Crispin steals leather to make shoes for the poor, the act is 
moral (moralisch) and wrong (unrechtlich)”—a remark which 
explains Hegel’s use of ‘“ moralisch” better than much com- 
mentary. Again, how admirably do the uncared-for Greek and 
Egyptian works of art in Turkish possession (p. 101) illustrate 
the significance of the element of wse in the conception of pro- 
perty. To overlook Hegel’s perpetual struggle after concreteness 
and his keen eye for the actual and real is not only to risk mis- 
apprehension on the part of unsympathetic readers, but is to lose 
perhaps the chief lesson he has to teach all subsequent philo- 
sophy—the need of always making facts our own by thinking 
them, and of always testing our thinking by facts. He had, if 
I may borrow a phrase from a schoolboy’s essay, a habit of 
‘‘inhaling solid facts”. 

Still, the work as we have it is so excellently done that we 
have hardly the right to complain: and many readers will prefer 
the book because of the very brevity of its exposition. In his 
introductory remarks (p. 4) Prof. Morris calls attention to the 
way in which Hegel works backwards. This is probably the 


chief difficulty of the Phil. des Rechts and, it might be added, the 


main objection to be made to its method. For us in this country 
it is especially important to have Law, Morality and the State 
treated in their connexion, instead of according to the customary 
severance of Jurisprudence, Ethics and Politics. But does not 
the feeling force itself on one that the historical order is better 
for exposition also, and that it is more profitable to show how 
morality and law rise out of the State or society, than to adopt 
the perplexing logical order which begins with abstractions that 
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only receive their explanation, their vindication and their correc- 
tion afterwards ? 

The charge commonly made against the Phil. des Rechts, that 
it tends to support an unreasoning and intolerant reactionary 
conservatism, is, after all, an unfair one. So far as the letter of 
the book goes, and so far as Hegel’s own personal preferences are 
concerned, this charge may be true. But the spirit of his type of 
political philosophy is widely different. The exposition of philo- 
sophy or of the structure of society as if it were completed must 
not be taken to mean that the philosopher holds it to be actually 
completed. In the Phil. des Rechts, § 216 (p. 574), Hegel protests 
against the mistaken demand for finality or completeness in a 
legal code or a philosophical system, a demand which is often 
made the excuse for doing nothing at all. Put together Hegel’s 
resuscitation of the Hellenic conception of the State with his 
declaration in the Philosophy of History, that the end of the 
modern State is to realise the positive freedom of all, and it 
becomes obvious enough that, though the advocate of laisser faire 
will not relish Hegel’s politics, he will have more reason to blame 
him for (unconsciously it may be) begetting socialism than for 
supporting the old régime. The constitution of the United 
States with its attempted consecration of contracts is probably 
more alien to Hegel’s conception of the State than almost any 
other. Thus it is strange to find Prof. Morris patriotically trying 
to find Hegel’s ideal state in America (p. 92 n.). Undoubtedly 
the “ three orders of powers” are to be found there, more easily 
than anywhere else, just because they have been formally placed 
there ; but does not the very fact that the President ‘‘ enjoys 
more real power than any constitutional monarch in the world,” 
as well as the fact that he is elected, remove him very far from 
Hegel’s king, who has only to dot the 7’s (Phil. des Rechts, § 280, 
p. 365), and whose succession is to depend on the ‘ groundless ” 
accident of birth? Whether it is a matter to be proud of or not, 
there can be no doubt that Hegel’s ideal state was to be found in 
the British constitution, as he knew it, with an unreformed 
Parliament—and this in spite of his scoffing at it in the end of 
the Philosophy of History as “a mere complex of particular 
rights”. As Mr. Sandars says (Oxford Essays for 1855, p. 215) : 
«The picture given of what a State must be, according to the 
necessities of man’s nature, and the exigencies of his position on 
this earth, is nothing else than a closely copied sketch of the 
British constitution ’’. 

In many places Prof. Morris gives considerable passages in 
translation, and his analysis serves the purpose of an abbreviated 
version. He has grappled successfully with the difficulty of 
finding English equivalents for the German terms. Here and 
there the German terms are inserted in brackets, a practice that 
might with advantage have been extended further. ‘ Ethical,” 
as opposed to “moral,” is used as the rendering of sittlich. 
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This, though not free from objection, is certainly better than Mr. 
Sandars’s ‘‘ rightful,” as it can be defended by going back, not to 
Ta nOixd, but to 700s and os ; but it seems impossible to get 
any single English term to express the distinction. There is a 
useful note on the word “ Recht” on page 12. 

To note two small misprints:—on page 113 n., “ Hegel’s” 
should be in italics, as part of the title of a book which is not 
Hegel’s; on page 219, line 22, for “inured ” should obviously be 
read “issued”’. In the sentence translated on page 280, the 
“‘and” before ‘‘ which” is hardly quite correct. 


D. G. Ritcuisz. 


Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von WiLHELM Wunpt, 
Professor an der Universitit zu Leipzig. Dritte umgear- 
beitete Auflage. 2 Bande. Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1887. 
Pp. xii., 544; x., 562. 

The amount and range of Prof. Wundt’s work are scarcely less 
noteworthy than is its value. Some readers of Minp may not 
know that he has written standard books on physiology and 
physics, but all must have noticed the extent of his philosophical 
writings. Since the publication of the second edition of the 
Physiologische Psychologie in 1880, Mrinp has recorded the comple- 
tion of the Logik (ix. 158), a volume of Essays (xi. 132), the Ethik 
(xii. 285), a Streitschrift (xii. 478), and the constant issue of the 
Philosophische Studien, to which the editor is also the most frequent 
contributor. Now we have a new edition of the Physiologische 
Psychologie. We may look on this as Prof. Wundt’s master-work, 
for it is his psychological thought that pervades and brings into 
unity the whole of his philosophical and physical writings. Those 
acquainted with the author’s careful methods will not be surprised 
to find that this third edition is in many respects a new book. 
The work has been throughout revised, and to a large extent 
rewritten, its size having been increased by 145 pages. The 
general plan and arrangement, however, remain as in the pre- 
ceding edition. 

Mr. Sully contributed to the first number of Mrvp an article on 
‘‘ Physiological Psychology in Germany,” concerned chiefly with 
the first edition of Prof. Wundt’s work, and Mr. Ward noticed 
briefly (vi. 445) the appearance of the second edition. The 
importance of the book, however, is such that I shall give some 
account of its general contents, as well as a notice of the matter 
which is new in this edition. 

Prof. Wundt treats in his Introduction (i. 1-20) of the aim and 
scope of physiological psychology, and certain psychological 
data. Much of what he writes has become a matter of course, 
but this is largely due to the author himself. New sciences 
are not born full-armed from a single brain, but we owe to 
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Prof. Wundt the shaping of physiological psychology, and its 
acceptance by students both of physiology and psychology. The 
most interesting change in the Introduction is the addition of 
several paragraphs defining subjective and objective psychology, 
and subdividing the latter into physiological and social psychology 
(Vélkerpsychologie). A work on social psychology is fore- 
shadowed, which will follow the lines here traced, and treat 
of language, myth and custom. 

Half of the first volume is given to a careful account of the 
nervous system and its relation to mind. Prof. Wundt, like 
Lotze, had the training of a physiologist and physician; but while 
in Lotze a mechanical natural science seems at times in conflict 
with an ideal philosophy, with Prof. Wundt physiology and 
psychology go hand in hand, mutually helpful. Thus this first 
section is not a mere anatomy and physiology of the sense-organs, 
nerves and brain, but a thorough study of ‘“‘ The Physical Basis 
of Mental Life”. The psychologist cannot ignore the relation of 
consciousness to the material world; it is the point at which 
empirical psychology begins, and the question with which specu- 
lative psychology ends. The theories concerning the development 
of species and the conservation of energy are scaicely less impor- 
tant for mental than for physical science. Prof. Wundt begins at 
the beginning, treating in his first chapter the range of conscious- 
ness and the differentiation of its physical basis. He does not 
minimise the difficulty of inferring mental life from physical 
movement, a difficulty so great that the hylozoist can attribute 
consciousness to the falling stone, while Descartes denied it to 
even the highest brutes. But it is argued as highly probable, from 
the standpoint of observation, that consciousness is co-extensive 
with life; and as physiology assumes the phenomena of life to be 
based on the universal properties of matter, so psychology attri- 
butes to the matter which we perceive an inner being from which 
the individual consciousness is developed. This view, resembling 
Clifford’s mind-stuff theory (M1np iii. 57), is neither materialism 
nor hylozoism ; it does not make mind a function of matter, nor 
does it identify the latent life of dead matter with actual life and 
consciousness. 

Prof. Wundt next devotes two chapters to the structural 
elements and development of the nervous system, including a full 
account of the anatomy of the human brain. The following 
chapter, on ‘‘ The Course of the Nerve-Fibres,” takes up 84 pages, 
and is the most thorough discussion of the subject with which I 
am acquainted : it will, however, be found hard reading by those 
who have not done practical work with scalpel and microscope. 
Another long chapter (pp. 66), no less complete than the preceding, 
is given to ‘“‘ The Physiological Functions of the Spinal Cord and 
Brain”. The most recent researches of Ferrier, Hitzig, Goltz, 
Christiani, Luciani, Munk and Meynert are reviewed, and the 
conflicting evidence concerning localisation in the brain is sifted, ° 
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a position between that of Flourens and Munk being maintained. 
In this chapter Prof. Wundt seeks to find a physiological basis 
for the mental activity which he calls Apperception, and supposes 
the frontal convolutions to be the ‘ organ of apperception”. The 
argument is, however, given a less prominent place in this than 
in the preceding editions, the scheme of an apperceptive hierarchy 
being put in small type. The sixth and last chapter of this sec- 
tion treats of ‘‘The Physiological Mechanics of Nerve-Substance”. 
Prof. Wundt gives unwavering allegiance to the law of the con- 
servation of energy and its application to the living organism. 
From this vantage-ground he studies the course of the. nervous 
impulse and the nature of innervation, making use of his own 
researches in his work Die Mechanik der Nerven. There is com- 
plete analogy between the storing-up and release of energy, which 
are the fundamental functions of the nervous system, and per- 
ception and volition, which are the fundamental functions of 
consciousness. 

The second section (i. 289-544) treats of ‘‘Sensation’”’. The first 
chapter (seventh of the book) is named “ The Origin and General 
Properties of Sensation,” and is concerned with the physical 
stimulus, and more especially with the development, structure and 
function of the sense-organs. In the next chapter, on ‘Intensity 
of Sensation,” Prof. Wundt gives an independent mathematical 
derivation of Fechner’s formula, but distinguishes, as Fechner does 
not, between ‘‘ equal increase or decrease in quantity of sensa- 
tion” and ‘least noticeable change in sensation”’. He favours a 
psychological interpretation of the law, but thinks this is not in- 
consistent with a physiological import. This chapter (as also 
that dealing with the Time-relations of mental phenomena) is 
much enlarged in this edition by accounts of experiments made 
during the past eight years in the Leipsic laboratory. As I have 
recently (Minp No. 49) described these, I shall not attempt to 
notice them here. Following the chapter on intensity of sensation 
is one on ‘Quality of Sensation,” which treats in succession of 
touch, temperature, sense of effort, organic sensation, taste, smell, 
hearing and sight. No very great alterations are made from the 
preceding edition, but in all cases the most recent work is 
incorporated; for example, the researches on the temperature- 
sense and the Neurological Society’s discussion on the muscular 
sense. The last chapter of the section, on ‘‘The Emotional 
Tone of Sensation,” gives feeling its due place, beside intensity and 
quality, as a necessary element of sensation. Prof. Wundt ably 
discusses the relation of the emotional side of sensation to its 
intensity and quality, and to the total content of consciousness, 
but does not separate pure feelings of pleasure and pain from 
cognitive elements as sharply as Mr. Ward. 

The third section (ii. 1-244) is on “The Formation of Presenta- 
tions’’: treating of the development of perception through touch, 
hearing and sight, and the part played by each in giving us our. 
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idea of space and the external world. The section is throughout 
carefully revised, the chapter on ‘“‘ Hearing” being entirely re- 
written. The limits of this notice make it impossible for me to 
give an account of Prof. Wundt’s views either on special matters, 
such as binocular vision and local signs, or on general theory. 
He published his first work Die Theorie der Sinneswahrnehmung as 
long ago as 1862, and his doctrine is surely worthy of more 
respect than Prof. James (Minp xii. 543 ff.) pays it. 

The fourth section (ii. 225-462), on ‘‘ Consciousness and the 
Train of Ideas,” is one of great importance. As the preface tells 
us, Prof. Wundt has been engaged in experimenting on the time- 
relations of mental phenomena ever since 1860. This section gives 
a complete description of such experiments and of the light they 
throw on consciousness and attention. Weare thus brought to the 
theory of Apperception, which has recently been attracting notice. 
The word was introduced into philosophy by Leibniz to denote a 
spontaneous activity of the mind through which presentations are 
clearly distinguished. Use was made of the word by Kant and 
by Herbart, and Prof. Wundt gives it a prominent place in his 
psychology. According to him, will is inseparably bound up with 
consciousness; it is activity of the mind, as necessary for 
perception as for movement. This activity of the mind is called 
Apperception (attention) when it is directed to perception and the 
train of ideas, and Volition when it is directed to movements of 
the body. Apperception is the more fundamental of the two: we 
must have the idea of a movement before we can carry it out. 
The will is determined by feelings of pleasure and pain, but it is 
the centre to which all motives converge and from which all 
thought and action proceed. In apperception owr will is concerned 
with our ideas, whence we perceive the unity of will and get the 
basis of self-consciousness. 

Following the chapters on consciousness and apperception is a 
chapter treating of ‘‘The Association of Ideas”. Prof. Wundt 
distinguishes simultaneous from successive association, and dis- 
cusses the part played by apperception. In this chapter memory, 
imagination and reason are briefly reviewed. There remain two 
chapters in this section, the one on ‘‘ Emotion,” the other on 
‘‘ Disturbances of Consciousness”. In the former, passion and 
desire, the temperaments and the intellectual emotions, are 
acutely discussed ; in the latter, hallucinations, dreaming, hyp- 
notism and insanity are treated as far as seems advisable in a 
work on general psychology. 

The fifth section (ii. 463-530), on ‘ Will and Volitional Move- 
ment,” contains three chapters: the first on the development of 
the will; the second on automatic, reflex, instinctive and volun- 
tary movement ; and the third on language. These chapters are 
not materially changed in this edition; they contain much that 
is worth careful study, but I am not able here to call attention to 
special matters. 
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The sixth and last section of the work (ii. 531-54) treats of 
metaphysical theories concerning the nature of mind, and the 
points of view from which consciousness can be studied. It is 
reprinted with scarcely the change of a word from the second 
edition, The few changes made in this edition in the more 
theoretical parts, and the sweeping changes necessary in the 
parts dealing with matters of fact, may lead some to praise the 
stability of reason, others to rejoice in the progress of science. 
Prof. Wundt comes to the final conclusion that ‘ what we call 
mind is the inner being of the same unity which outwardly we 
look upon as the body belonging to it”. But, he goes on, 
‘‘mental being is the reality of things, and its most essential 
property is development. The human consciousness is for us the 
summit of this development; it is the point in the course of 
nature at which the world comes to reflect on itself. Notas a 
simple being, but as the developed product of countless elements, 
the — of man is what Leibniz called it, a mirror of the 
world.” 

It is much to be hoped that an English translation of the book 
may now be made. Even those who know some German will 
find the original difficult reading, and the French translation, 
begun from the proof-sheets of the second edition but published 
scarcely more than two years ago, is already obsolete. The diffi- 
culties in the way of publishing such a translation remind us of 
the extent to which science is handicapped in England by the 
methods of publication. All important English books on scientific 
subjects are translated into French and German, and a new 
edition of a work such as the one before us, extending to more 
than 1100 large octavo pages and containing 210 woodcuts, can 
in Germany be admirably printed and sold for 18s. Our only 
chance of having an English version of the Physiologische 
Psychologie would seem to be through the co-operation of the 
Clarendon or the Pitt Press, and this might well be granted in 
the case of one of the great scientific monuments of these days. 


J. McK. Carte tu. 


Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, Abhandlung des Communismus u. 
des Socialismus als empirischer Culturformen. Von FeErpi- 
NAND Tonnies. Leipzig: Fues’s Verlag (R. Reisland). Pp. 
xxx., 294. 

This book is in its first intention a study in economics, But 
since the bourgeois economy of modern times must, in order to 
be fully understood, be presented in its connexion with and 
contrast to earlier historic forms of man’s life amongst his 
fellows, the writer necessarily passes beyond purely politico- 
economic investigation to an analysis of the general social pro- 
blem. He finds his clue to the solution of this in the psycho- 
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logical facts of human, and more generally of all organic, nature. 
And he guides us with equal breadth of view and mastery oi 
detail through the disorderly mass of social phenomena. 

Community as opposed to Society, the real and organic as 
opposed to the ideal and mechanical, the natural as opposed to 
the artificial—this is the antithesis on which the theory before 
us is built up. Men have part and lot one in another. They 
are knit one to another through bonds of blood, through a 
common dwelling-place and common tilth, or in a mystical union 
of spirit. Kinsman is bound to kinsman, neighbour to neighbour, 
friend to friend. In household, village-commune and city-state 
alike, no man lives to himself and none dies to himself. From 
the deepest human relation of child to mother, and secondarily 
from that of child to’ father, to brothers and sisters, or to kins- 
men generally, the organic solidarity of primitive human groups 
arises. From the household, which is as it were the organic 
cell of communal life (p. 30), community of existence spreads in 
widening circles, and we get, perhaps, masters and lords, and 
prentices and servants, but still in organic connexion with one 
another. Lordship arises as much from augmented duties and 
rights as from the diminution of these duties and rights (p. 22), 
and it long remains relative, communal and shared, or finally 
representative. Again, with the more complex developments of 
the commune exchange arises, and in particular that between 
town and country (p. 34); but this, too, remains communistic, 
and no man is a self-seeker as dealer, merchant or usurer. And 
the happy commune is perfected by arts as well industrial as 
esthetic, resting equally, as Goethe says, on a kind of religious 
sense (p. 43), and finally by religion itself. 

How, then, do profit-making and usury and landlordism enter 
this happy Eden? Simply because the individual unnaturally 
separates himself and his interests through thought from that 
whole to which he really belongs. He looks to his own ends, and 
to these only, and will only give in order to receive. The lord 
unrighteously asserts absolute, individual and exclusive property 
in the land (p. 38). The dealer acts no longer as trustee merely 
in exchange, but for his own hand (p. 68). The merchant 
appears who is not necessarily the citizen of any land (p. 62); 
and with the invention of Money, which represents the abstract 
notion of value (p. 52), or which is the potentiality of all commo- 
‘dities (p. 211), every man becomes a merchant (p. 60). A Credit- 
system makes usury possible. He who possesses money appro- 
priates the surplus-value supplied by labour which hunger forces 
to sell itself for bread (p. 71). The drones live on the labour- 
class, which is at best half-free (p. 95). Convention and contract 
—" custom and status, and the reign of competing capital 

egins. 

In this account of the social system, which the Romans evolved 
in the old world, and which has generally obtained in modern 
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times, Herr Ténnies is greatly influenced, as he confesses, by 
Rodbertus and by Marx (p. xxviii.); and since he attaches 
chief importance to this side of his theory (‘b.), the relation 
of his economics to these teachers calls for some remark. First, 
then, he accepts the position that “the necessary minimum for 
the maintenance of life and proper consumption during the time 
over which a man’s labour is to extend” (p. 86) is the limit of 
the law of wages, and a limit which we tend actually to reach. 
To this, of course, it is to be objected that the attainment of this 
limit would be suicidal for capitalism, which needs for the per- 
manence of the existing system the reproduction of at least the 
present amount of labour-power ; 7.e., the unit in determining 
wages is, as Ricardo showed, not the individual but the family. 
Our author, however, would not shrink from the paradox of 
attributing suicidal leanings to the bourgeois system ; in intro- 
ducing, for example, the notion of permanent obligation—which 
is yet in the world of facts not possible—‘‘ a perpetual bond is 
constituted in contradiction to the whole notion of Society, a bond, 
too, which does not bind things only but persons: the relation 
which in simple exchange-transactions is momentary, becomes 
conceived as unlimited in time” (p. 58); or, again, in placing 
the wages-labourer, who if he is to be the subject of contract 
must be free, in virtual slavery, a paradox which issues in the 
class-wars of great cities and the fall of bourgeois culture. And 
so the objection misses fire. Secondly, however, he adopts, 
though in a modified and quasi-metaphorical sense, the dogma 
that ‘‘labour is the source of all wealth,” and also, for deter- 
mining value, though only ideally so, the conception of ‘“ average 
socially necessary labour-time” (p. 87), of which he notwith- 
standing says, that it is only a true criterion where nature-powers 
have no exchange-value, and where and when men co-operate 
perfectly with one another and with machinery! Thirdly, he 
uses the famous doctrine of his two predecessors concerning 
surplus-value (Mehrwerth), ‘‘ the difference between the price at 
which labour-power is bought in, and that at which not its 
product but its exchange-value as involved in the product is 
sold” (p. 90); and here it might be objected that his position 
in this regard is not consistent with the statement that “ it is 
self-evident that thing « for person B may be better than thing 3, 
and yet thing / for person A better than thing a” (p. 47); an 
admission, however, which he renders nugatory by his doctrine 
of objective value. Lastly, his more general attacks on the 
merchant and the profit-monger, which are based on Marx, lose 
some of their cogency from the fact that (p. 68) he mentions and 
fails to rebut the claim of the former to pose as the ‘organ of im- 
portation or supply,” and from the fact that he at least recognises 
interest (p. 67) in the cases of /ucrum cessans and damnum emergens, 
and specifically (p. 57) as something ‘ to which a man has a just 
claim if the return of the’capital has not been promised for a 
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definite date ’’ ; in which case, however, he perhaps might intend 
the interest to be treated as an instalment of the debt, a view 
which, it must be admitted, fits in very well with what imme- 
diately follows concerning permanent obligations. 

It is rather, then, in respect of the general spirit than on account 
of the letter of his criticism of Capitalism that Herr Tonnies has 
our sympathy and carries us away with him. And the spirit of 
his criticism leads us directly to its basis in his psychology, which 
is expounded as “ Wesenwille u. Willkiir”. 

Wesenwille, or the true and essential real communal will, in- 
volves thought; but Wilkiir, or the factitious and arbitrary 
selfish will, is thought or thought’s creation. The one is uni- 
versal nisus. The other is individual volition. The one is con- 
nected closely with organic nature. The other is mechanically 
thought. On Wesenwille grows Community. On Willkiir is built 
up Society. 

Wesenwille expresses itself in reference to the vegetal life as 
Gefallen, or the affirmation of the principles of life ; in relation to 
the animal life, as Habit; as a form of mental life, as Memory 
(Gedéichtniss). The three forms are closely bound up together, 
and from the last develops Conscience (Gewissen) and Morality, 
but apparently also the whole self-willed individualist nature 
(Willkur), which, disengaging itself from the communal will, 
observes prudence in sacrificing the less for the more profitable, 
looks for adequate means to its own ends, posits and systematises 
its own particular ends, and is at war with folly, as the true will 
is with evil (p. 129). 

The triads in the development of the psychological antithesis 
are somewhat artificial, and many of the distinctions drawn 
seem over-subtle. And the central element in the psycho- 
logical scheme (Gediichtniss) appears too vague for its position. 
Why is Speech said (p. 113) to be ‘‘ the generic expression of the 
mental life,” of which dumb thought is only a form? And if 
Gediichtniss only comes to full development, or even to develop- 
ment at all, with speech—‘God gave man speech and speech 
created thought ’—can it be memory merely of the traces left by 
modification of the organism (p. x1x.)? Apparently it is some- 
thing more. Habit is made to do all that unconscious memory 
does in the theories of Hering and S. Butler for the evolution of 
animal instinct (p. 112), while ‘“‘ Memory” is rather that imagina- 
tion or fancy (p. 117) which appears as genius, or it is a sense of 
duty (p. 141) whose true treasure is to. know the just and good in 
order to love and do it (p. 113); and Conscience too is somehow 
a form of ‘‘ Memory,” which arises in the relation of man to man 
(p. 121). Is this sufficiently lucid to justify so definitely articu- 
lated a superstructure of social theory ? 

Nevertheless, Herr Tonnies is not open to some of the objec- 
tions which one might be inclined to pour forth upon him. He 
does not (p. xix.) believe in the evolution of the moral from the 
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immoral. Morality, indeed, becomes explicit through the develop- 
ment of particular feelings and habits, but it is in the germ in the 
original organic unity. Why do I feel Gefallen and not rather 
Missfallen? Because there is a real organic natural fitness. And 
on like lines habits are formed in one direction rather than an- 
other, and memory takes up this and leaves that. What I evolve 
is involved in the germ. And if morality be already there, then 
‘‘ Memory” might well also be sense of duty. Wesenwille keeps 
men together, knit in the bonds of fellowship, supplying each the 
other’s moral as well as physical needs. The arbitrary or facti- 
tious will, on the other hand, separates men and supplies for 
each his own material wants. Herein, then, our author inverts 
Schopenhauer, as he has already inverted Hobbes and Spencer. 
He affirms the world as will; denies it as idea. 

In a discussion of will there arises always the problem of free- 
dom. And the solution of this book would seem to be that ‘in 
the sphere of the true will there is no alternative ; possibility 
implies actuality” (p. 147). ‘All Can involves a real Must” 
(p. 148); «e., the true will is determined but autonomous. Con- 
versely, the factitious will is indeterminate but heteronomous, 
not therefore free, but rather froward. A difficulty, however, then 
arises, which I think is not here solved, with regard to the possi- 
bility of the free will’s extricating or disengaging itself from the 
determinate, and of raising its superstructure, or, to vary the 
metaphor, appearing as a pathological and parasitical fungus. 

Women, children and the commonalty express true will. Men, 
adults and the cultured few, factitious freedom, which culminates 
in science and cosmopolitan opinion. A young woman who acts 
from feeling and conscience, and with modesty, is the typical 
subject of will. An old man who calculates is the normal sub- 
ject of Willkiir. The lies of the market unsex woman; and the 
emancipation of women and children—with the result that “ the 
family becomes an accidental form for the satisfaction of physical 
wants” (p. 191), and that monogamy, or the union of a whole 
life, becomes unessential (p. 245)—is the last evil of society. 

Herr Ténnies applies his theory to natural law, and seems to 
establish the fact that jus naturale has more senses than one, 
according as its subject is an essential self which is part of a 
whole and a whole of parts, or a person factitious and accidental, 
extra res and post rem, but thought as an end “in and for itself ’’ 
(p. 205). And he accordingly adopts Maine’s view of the jus 
gentium and its place in the development of law and the doctrine 
of rights. Only so far, however, that when the State, a social 
arbitrary product, as this student of Hobbes maintains, is consti- 
tuted, the State having sole power of distress itself interprets the 
natural right which is above it and should control it as a trustee, 
and allows no right against itself. Natural right in the sense of 
the personal rights of the abstract mortal is a product of society, 
which yet tends to substitute for it positive right; till in the 
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fulness of time the State shall abolish itself. Natural right in 
the communal sense is far other. The antitheses of contract-law 
and family-law, &c., are fully set forth in the third and last book 
of this essay. 

We might be disposed to quarrel with the position that the 
State is artificial, but we find a Gemein-wesen, related to com- 
munity as animal to plant (p. 255)! which answers all our 
purposes, and we can, therefore, afford to let the State go. 
Especially as this theory gives us the right to uphold the contract- 
theory of society with Hobbes, and yet to say with Maine that 
the commune is not made but grows. We may be dialectic with 
Hegel, evolutionist with Mr. Spencer, and Herr Ténnies can re- 
concile us all: ‘all science and therefore all philosophy as science 
is rationalistic ; its objects are thought-constructions. But all 
philosophy and therefore science as philosophy is empirical” 
(p. xxiv.). When we quarrel we do not mean the same thing ; 
when we agree we are of course right. 

It is not, however, so much in the bright reconstruction of a 
social world on Spinozistic or Schopenhauerian lines, nor in the 
application of evolution and rationalism side by side, that the 
value of this book lies, but rather in what Herr Ténnies com- 
mends in Maine—‘“ light-giving apergus”’ (p. xxviii.). He is 
original, and thinks through a mass of tangled details honestly 
and sincerely, and if not convincing, the book is one which might 
yet elevate us almost to the level of that socialism which shall be. 


Hersert W. Buvnt. 
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VITI.—NEW BOOKS. 
[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.] 


Logic ; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By BeRNaRD BosanQuEt, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 2 Vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Pp. xvii., 398; viii., 240. 


The conception of logical science, which has been the author’s guide 
in this work, is, according to the preface, “that of an unprejudiced 
study of the forms of knowledge in their development, their inter- 
connexion, and their comparative value as embodiments of truth”. The 
first volume deals with Judgment, and consists in an attempt to trace 
the underlying identity of the judging function through such various 
forms as Measurement, Enumeration, Equation, Individual and Generic 
Judgment, Hypothetical and Disjunctive Judgment. It is the author’s 
opinion that the relations of these forms to one another cannot be 
represented by a linear series, and he therefore represents the more 
abstract group of judgments (of which equation is the type) as branching 
off from the natural development and pursuing a parallel but independent 
course. The second volume deals in an analogous manner with the 
forms of Inference, treating of Enumerative Intuition, true Calculation, 
Analogy, Scientific Induction, and Concrete Systematic Inference. The 
concluding chapter discusses the formal and material postulates of 
Knowledge. Critical Notice will follow in due course. 


Philo Judeus ; or, the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion. By James Drummonp, LL.D., Principal of Manchester 
New College, London. 2 Vols. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1888. Pp. viil., 359; 355. 

Dr. Drummond’s scholarly work is the result of special studies extend- 
ing over a long period; the introduction on “ Philo and the general 
principles of the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy”’ (vol. i., pp. 1-26) 
having been “ published, substantially, in 1877, in the form of a College 
address,” and much of the author’s time since then having been given 
to the work. ‘My studies,” the author says, “originated in the desire 
to learn at first hand what Philo thought, and why he thought it; and 
in order to guard, as far as possible, against every bias, I have con- 
sidered it best, both in my own investigations and in giving the results 
to the public, to avoid all side issues, and make the discussion purely 
historical. But while one could only gain by setting aside, for the time, 
the bearing of Philo’s teaching upon Christian dogma, it was impossible 
to understand it without tracing the previous streams of thought which 
met and mingled in the hospitable eclecticism of his philosophy. I 
have, therefore, prefixed to the book on Philo a sketch of those lines of 
Greek speculation which had the most influence on him, and some 
account of that development of Hebrew thought of which he is the most 
distinguished representative.” Book i. (‘‘ Greek Philosophy,” vol. i., pp. 
27-129) consists of three chapters—(1) ‘‘ Heraclitus,” (2) ‘‘ Anaxagoras 
to Aristotle” (Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle), (3) ‘The Stoics,” 
—and an appendix “on the question whether Heraclitus recognised a 
conscious intelligence in the universe’’. Book ii. (‘‘ Blending of Hellen- 
ism and Judaism till the time of Philo,” pp. 181-255) has five chapters — 
(1) ‘‘ Preparations for the doctrine of the Logos in the Old Testament,” 
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(2) ‘Ecclesiasticus,” (8) ‘The Septuagint,” (4) Jewish-Alexandrian 
Literature ; Sibylline Oracles,” (5) “‘ The Wisdom of Solomon,’’—and two 
appendices, dealing with (1) the letter of Aristeas, (2) Aristobulus. The 
author discusses at length the question of the genuineness of the frag- 
ments of Aristobulus, and comes to the conclusion that, like the letter of 
the pseudo-Aristeas, they are forgeries. The exposition of the philo- 
sophy of Philo himself (bk. iii., vol. i., p. 257 to vol. ii., p. 324) falls 
under the following heads :—(1) ‘‘ The Origin and Nature of Philosophy,” 
(2) ‘The Universe and the Problems it suggests,” (3) ‘‘ Anthropology,”’ 
(4) “The Existence and Nature of God,” (5) ‘The Divine Powers,” (6) 
‘«The Logos,” (7) ‘‘ The Higher Anthropology”. The first three chapters 
are included in the first volume; the remaining four, together with three 
Indexes—(1) ‘Subjects and Names,” (2) “ References to Passages in 
Philo,” (8) ‘Reference to Passages in the Old Testament cited by 
Philo,”’—make up the second. The lines of Greek speculation which 
the author follows out are the Logos-doctrine started by Heraclitus, and 
the teleological theory started by Anaxagoras. These were ‘‘ combined 
in the completest way” by the Stoics, who, with Plato, had most direct 
influence on Philo; but for the Stoics the Logos still remained, as it had 
been for Heraclitus, a material Logos; and again, the Stoical Pantheism 
was sharply distinguished from the Jewish doctrine of ‘ the transcendent 
divine sovereignty”. The problem of the Alexandrian philosophy—a 
problem already suggested by a ‘‘ duality in religious experience ’—was 
“to bring the transcendent God, whose essence was incognisable by the 
human mind, into the requisite relations with nature and man by the 
mediation of certain powers”. To this end it employed Greek ideas, 
transforming them in the process. The ‘“ divine powers,” conceived as 
a means of bringing the infinite into relation with the finite, were 
identified with the Platonic ideas, and thus a new turn was given to 
Platonism. In the conception of the Logos as the highest of the divine 
powers, the Heraclitean and Stoical notion of a “rational force” im- 
manent in the universe was combined with the Platonic notion of a 
“most generic idea,’ and at the same time with the Hebrew notion of 
mediation between God and man. Here centre all the problems of the 
interpretation of Philo. With how much philosophical consistency has 
the reconciliation of the various elements in his “strangely - blended 
speculations” been carried out ? According to the author, both Philo’s 
speculative power and his consistency have usually been underrated by 
his expositors. When the unsystematic character of his writings, his taste 
for personification, and his use of the method of allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture are allowed for, there is seen to be no essential inconsistency 
or confusion, at least so far as the vital and central doctrines of his philo- 
sophy are concerned. In interpreting Philo, as in interpreting other 
philosophers, we ought, of course, to seek first a reconciliation of ap- 
parent inconsistencies, and ‘only in the last resort to admit that our 
author did not know his own thoughts, or was incapable of comparing 
them”. This method of interpretation being adopted, not only is it 
seen that “the doctrine of intermediate powers or ideas, instead of being 
an artificial resource to reconcile discordant thoughts, grows out of the 
very roots of Philo’s theology,” but also the Logos-doctrine itself, where 
“‘the uncertainty arising from Philo’s eclectic method reaches its highest 
pitch,” is found to be no mere syncretism but an organic unity. The 
question whether Philo conceives the Logos as personal or impersonal 
is thus resolved :—‘* Philo avoided pantheism by his belief that God was 
transcendent above the Logos (just as the human mind, conceived as a 
complex unity, is above the powers that compose it). From the depths 
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of the divine personality flowed forth the rational energy which pervaded 
creation, and in this its universal form it had no personality distinct 
from that of God; but as it passed on and took possession of finite 
minds, personality once more appeared”? (ii. 226). The ‘ powers” are 
not only not conceived as personal, but are not to be regarded as onto- 
logically distinct beings at all. ‘‘ The Logos is not a demiurge who acts 
for or instead of God, but is God’s own rational energy acting upon 
matter’ (ii. 192-3). On its positive side, the doctrine is thus inter- 
preted :-—‘‘ All other things are an expression of Thought, but Thought 
is an expression of God alone” (ii. 189). The Logos and Wisdom, in 
the author’s view, are ultimately identical (ii. 211). The Spirit (avedya) 
also “is ontologically the same as the Logos, though in its higher sense 
it is used of the Logos only in connexion with mankind” (ii. 217). 
Philo’s doctrine of the human mind is characterised by the rejection of 
materialism. Some of his expressions, indeed, seem inconsistent with 
this ; but if the mind is occasionally said to be of ‘‘ ethereal” or (some- 
times) of “fiery” nature, the inconsistency is only apparent. ‘“ Philo 
nowhere deliberately maintains the ethereal origin of the mind, in the 
strict sense of the words; and the most which can be justly alleged is: 
that he two or three times allows himself, partly in deference to the 
opinion of others, partly from his figurative style of writing, to use 
language which might be misleading. On the other hand, his doctrine 
that the rational soul has for its substance the divine Spirit, which con- 
nects it inseparably with the Supreme Being, and removes it entirely 
from the category of matter, is asserted with a frequency and distinctness 
which leave nothing to be desired” (i. 835). His specially close de- 
pendence on the Greeks in his theory of matter, and of the world and its 
elements, is very well shown. The author concludes that Philo taught 
the eternity of matter, but did not regard matter as an ‘“ active principle 
of evil’. The source of imperfection, according to Philo, is “‘ not in the 
material as opposed to the spiritual, but in the phenomenal as opposed 
to the eternal” (i. 311). ‘It is not to matter in its essence, but to 
matter in its phenomenal and ever changing aspects, that Philo attributes 
any power of limiting the agency of God”’ (i. 312). An example of Dr. 
Drummond’s method of interpretation that must at least be mentioned 
is his discussion of the doctrine of the divine attributes (ii. 23-8), where 
he shows special skill in bringing Philo’s apparently discrepant state- 
ments into the unity of a general conception. 


Aristotle and the Christian Church: An Essay by Brother Azartas, of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1888. Pp. vii., 141. 

Later on in the present No. some interesting information is given about 
the Aristotle of Jewish philosophy: this little book discourses of the 
philosopher’s influence on early and medieval Christianity. The author, 
of undisclosed nationality, writing from London but not exactly as an 
Englishman would write (were it only in the matter of metaphors), took 
up his subject, in the first instance, for behoof of the Concord (Mass.) 
School of Philosophy met in last year’s summer session. If he has 
nothing particularly new to tell, even, as he specially professes, con- 
cerning the long struggle from the beginning of the 13th century before 
the condemned Aristotle obtained full ecclesiastical recognition, he has 
yet made diligent use of all the available authorities, and does not fail 
to render to ‘‘the English reader” such service as he had in view. 
Among the factors helping on Aristotle’s influence, the work of the 
Arabs is not overlooked; on the other hand, the mediating work of the 
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Jews gets hardly any acknowledgment. The author’s chief shortcoming 
is in historical perspective, as it is apt to be with writers on the long tale 
of centuries up to the 15th or thereby: it does not seem to be remembered 
that each of them included 100 years as much as those that followed, 
and if not (for a variety of reasons) as many possibilities in the way of 
human thinking, yet still a great many. When he passes, after his 
historic sketch, ‘to show the spirit in which the Schoolmen worked, 
and to prove that the philosophy evolved by them is as distinct from 
that of the Lyceum as Saint Peter’s is from the Parthenon,’ the 
enthusiasm displayed continues to be more evident than the discrimina- 
tion. The thesis, however, is essentially correct, as he thus goes on to 
express it in his preface: ‘ Aristotle’s influence is there; his terms and 
his formule are employed, but the inner spirit and the guiding principle 
are far different’. The Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster has read 
and recommends the essay; nay more, expresses himself thus on the 
subject of it:— The supremacy of Aristotle in the intellectual world of 
nature and that of St. Thomas in the illumination of Faith, are the two 
great lights of natural and supernatural truth. From the time of St. 
Edmund, who brought the study of Aristotle from Paris to Oxford, the 
tradition of study at Oxford rested on Aristotle and Faith. Now it has 
wandered to the world of rationalism which Aristotle and St. Thomas 
purified.” That is a deliverance standing in considerable need of ex- 
plication. 


Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated from the German, 
with Additions and Notes by J. Cuark Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, M‘Gill College, Montreal. 
Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner, 1888. Pp. xv., 307. 


This is an excellent translation of the most curious self-exposure ever 
made by philosophical thinker. Kuno Fischer, in passing from Kant to 
Fichte in vol. v. of his Geschichte, first drew full attention (cc. 6, 7, pp. 
172-95, in the second edition) to Maimon’s strange personal story as 
well as his exceptional importance among the early eritics of the 
Critical Philosophy, and J. H. Witte followed in 1876 with a special 
monograph on the wayward Jew and his fitful work. The translating 
into English of so remarkable a record of human experience as the 
Lebensgeschichte, not unknown of late years to some in this country for all 
its rarity, cught not to have been left to the chance of Prof. Clark 
Murray’s finding a copy on the shelves of a second-hand bookseller in a 
Canadian town; but he has performed the task with such skill and 
judgment that it is well it was so left. Omission is made of the chapters 
on Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed, which certainly do nothing to help 
forward the narrative, and are now superseded for the English student 
by the access that Dr. Friedlander has given to the whole of that work ; 
there is also, here and there, some judicious condensation. On the 
other hand, footnotes are inserted where elucidation of the text was 
desirable, and a graphic concluding chapter is added, bringing down the 
story to Maimon’s death in 1800 (he was born about 1754), his own 
confessions having been published in 1792. For the materials of this 
chapter, as also for his useful footnotes, Prof. Clark Murray draws 
chiefly upon the volume of Maimoniana issued by 8S. J. Wolff in 1813. 
Maimon has a special interest for English thinkers, as Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, on his own part, took occasion to declare some years ago (in 
the preface to The Philosophy of Reflection): he had come markedly under 
the influence of Locke, so powerful in Germany throughout the 18th 
century, before bringing his singular acumen to bear upon Kant’s work 
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of new construction in philosophy. The present volume reveals, with 
absolute unreserve, the extraordinary conditions of life—some of almost 
incredible squalor-——amid which the ablest Jewish intellect since Spinoza 
got into play in conjunction with a character that could never let promise 
or purpose come to fit result. 


The Philosophy of Kant, as contained in Extracts from his own Writings. 
Selected and Translated by JoHn Watson, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1888. Pp. x., 356. 


The author of Kant and his English Critics was led some time ago, by 
his experience as an academic teacher, to try the method of working 
students up to the philosophical level with a careful selection of extracts 
from Kant’s writings, instead of turning them loose at first into the 
jungle itself. It was a happy idea, as everyone with the like experience 
will be ready to acknowledge. Prof. Watson put his selection into 
print, and it has been used in other American Universities besides his 
own, but has apparently not been seen on this side of the ocean. The 
volume which he now publishes here, and which cannot fail soon to 
recommend itself to all concerned, is practically a new work. He has 
“gone carefully over the writings of Kant again, selecting and re-trans- 
lating all the passages that seem to be essential to the understanding of 
his philosophy’. These have been taken from the Critique of Pure 
Reason (pp. 1-222), the Metaphyste of Morality (pp. 225-58), the Critique of 
Practical Reason (pp. 261-303), the Critique of Judgment (pp. 307-49). A 
useful Index (pp. 351-6) completes the volume. In executing the work, 
Prof. Watson has fortified his own scholarship and judgment with those 
of Prof. E. Caird, who read the whole of the MS. and made ‘“ a number 
of valuable suggestions’. The selection seems altogether good and 
satisfactory, though one may a little regret that nothing is given from 
the ‘‘ Methodenlehre” which closes the Critique of Pure Reason. The 
omission—¢é.g., in regard to so important a question as that of the func- 
tion of Definition in Philosophy as compared with mathematical and 
with other science—is not made up by the “‘ Appendix on Method” at 
the end of the Critique of Judgment. Nor might it have been amiss to 
make cross-references, at various places in the Pure Reason, to the doc- 
trine of the Prolegomena. 


TIAATQNOS TIMAIOS: The Timazus of Plato. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by R. D. ArcHER-Hrnp, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. Pp. vii., 358. 


This first English edition of perhaps the most difficult of all the 
Platonic dialogues, and certainly among the first in scientific and philo- 
sophical significance, gives parallel with the text an English translation 
that is intended to relieve the business of elucidation and comment, in 
detail, as carried on by footnotes; the general bearings of the dialogue 
are discussed in an Introduction (pp. 1-52). Attention has before been 
called in Mrnp xi. 353, on the subject of the Phaedo, to Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
Platonic work. Critical Notice will follow of his second important 
achievement. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By J. H. W. Stuckensere, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. Pp. x., 422. 


This work by the author of The Life of Immanuel Kant (Mryp vii. 603), 
who here writes from Berlin though he publishes in New York, deals, 
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for behoof of “students and others who desire to prepare themselves for 
philosophic pursuits,’ with a series of topics that have been much dis- 
cussed in Minp :—Definition of Philosophy ; its relation to Religion, to 
Natural Science, to Empirical Psychology ; its Division (here made into 
Noetics, Metaphysics, Aisthetics, Ethics), &c. These topics may soon 
again be coming to the front; and an effort will be made to give due 
consideration to the author’s views by the side of any others that may 
be presented. There is the more need to pay him this attention 
because of the note he himself has taken of all that has already appeared 
in Minp on the subjects; but he is also otherwise so familiar with 
philosophical literature, and evidently so conversant with the needs and 
difficulties of students, that he deserves to be carefully listened to on 
his own account. Whether the questions raised, and discussed in so 
comprehensive a manner as they appear to be in the volume, are quite 
as much questions for the “beginner” as the author regards them, 
may be doubted. 


Principles and Practice of Morality ; or, Ethical Principles Discussed and 
Applied. By Gruman Rosinson, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Brown University. Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co., 1888. Pp. xii., 
252. 

‘The body of the book is divided into three parts: the first being de- 
voted to the ascertainment and distribution of fundamental principles ; 
the second to a discussion of these principles, under the general heading 
of Theoretic Morality; and the third to Practical Morality. The prin- 
ciples are ascertained by an analysis, first of moral action and then of 
personality, and are distributed under the four general divisions of con- 
science, moral law, will and virtue. Each of these receives distinct and 
independent treatment, special attention being given to the discussion of 
conscience and of the theories of virtue and grounds of obligation. In 
the treatment of these latter points, all the principles involved in the 
latest controversies among moralists are brought under review. The 
real ground of moral obligation, it is maintained, is in the eternal nature 
of God, all other grounds being regarded as requiring in the last analysis 
a recognition of this as the only ultimate. The treatise properly comes 
under the general title of intuitional.” 


L’?Homme Criminel. Etude anthropologique et médico-legale. Par 
CresarRE LomsBroso. Traduit sur la ive. Edition italienne par M. G. 
ReenierR et M. A. Bournet, avec Préface par M. Letourneau 
Criminel-né— Fou moral—Epileptique. 2me Edition francaise. 
Paris: F. Alean; Turin: Bocca Fréres, 1887. Pp. xxiv., 682. 

La Criminologie. Etude sur la Nature du Crime et la Théorie de la 
Pénalité. Par R. Garorato, Agrégé de l’Université de Naples. 
Ouvrage traduit de l’Italien et entiérement refondu par l’Auteur. 
Paris: F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. xiii., 420. 

Dégénérescence et Criminalité. Essai physiologique par Cu. Fiiri, Médecin 
de Bicétre. Avec 21 graphiques dans le texte. Paris: F. Alcan, 
1888. Pp. 178. 

La Contagion du Meurtre. Etude d’Anthropologie criminelle par Le Dr. 
Paut Ausry, Lauréat de Académie de Médecine (Prix Monbinne, 
1887), Membre correspondant de la Société médico-psychologique, 
Membre de la Soci¢té d’Anthropologie de Paris. Paris: F. Alcan, 
1888. Pp. 184. 
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These books are all contributions to the new and important science of 
“Criminology”. Prof. Lombroso, whose great work on the subject is 
made more accessible by the present French translation, has long been 
active and influential; the movement of which he is at the head having 
already extended itself from Italy into France, witness from 1886 M. 
Tarde’s brilliant and original study, La Criminalité Comparée (Minp xi. 
587), so frequently cited by the Italian criminologists in these latest 
issues of their works. The investigations of the criminological school do 
not merely aim at constituting a new department of anthropology. 
While differing on many points of detail, the writers of the school agree 
in certain broad practical conclusions, viz., the necessity for retaining 
capital punishment and perpetual detention in extreme cases of the 
‘“‘ criminal anomaly ” (see L’Homme Criminel, Author’s Preface, p. xiii.). 
These conclusions, however, are not developed in any detail in Prof. 
Lombroso’s work, which is essentially a scientific study of criminals with 
a view to determining the characters of the criminal type or types. 
Beginning with an account of isolated phenomena of “crime” in 
animals, and of the adumbrations of punishment that are met with 
among the social animals (pt. i. ch. 1), the author describes in the second 
place crime and punishment among savages (ch. 2), then ‘moral in- 
sanity and crime among children” (ch. 3). Thus the foundation is laid 
for the thesis maintained with the aid of most elaborate researches in 
the next two parts (ii. ‘‘ Pathological Anatomy and Anthropometry of 
Crime,” pp. 142-255; ii. “‘ Biology and Psychology of the Born Crimi- 
nal,” pp. 257-669), that the criminal is the atavistic representative of the 
prehistoric man. The author’s views have undergone some modification 
since the appearance of the first edition of his work. He now seeks 
to identify the anthropological type of the “born criminal’ with the 
medical type of the ‘‘ morally insane ”’ (pt. iii. ch. 13); also defining the 
criminal and the morally insane types as sub-species of the “ epileptoid ” 
form of degeneration (pt. iii. ch. 14). His original thesis he combines, 
in the two chapters just mentioned, with his later ideas. The conclusions 
to which his arguments point are that so-called ‘‘ moral insanity” is no 
real form of alienation, but is a ‘‘ cretinism of the moral sense ”’; that it 
is thus identical with innate criminality; and that this consists in a 
certain combination of atavism with ‘“ epileptoid’’ degenerescence. 
Independent of his assignment of the factors of the criminal type to 
atavism or degenerescence, which must at present be more or less 
speculative, and in which some wavering is perceptible even now, the 
author’s positive achievement is the experimental fixation, at least pro- 
visional, of the type itself. As to the existence of the “criminal 
anomaly” as a definite object of fruitful scientific research, there can, 
after Prof. Lombroso’s investigations, be no doubt. The anatomical and 
physiognomical characters which he finds, as the result of statistical 
inquiries, to be marks of the criminal type may be divided into (1) 
anomalies that may be plausibly referred to atavism as being points in 
which the criminal agrees with the Mongolian or with savage races and 
differs from the normal European, (2) ‘ pre-atavistic ” characters, going 
back not to primitive man but to the lower animals, (3) absolutely 
“ atypical” characters. In the ‘“ born criminal” there is effacement of 
the national type. European criminals of different races resemble one 
another more than they resemble non-criminals of their own race. The 
anatomical and physiognomical characters of the criminal type are found, 
singly or in combination, in a large percentage of persons condemned for 
crimes, though not in all. Their appearance in persons not condemned 
for crimes is relatively infrequent. When the cases are successively 
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considered of persons presenting one, two, &c., criminal characters, it is 
found that, as the number of characters becomes greater, the probability 
that the person presenting them has been condemned for a crime becomes 
greater in proportion. The complete criminal type, presenting all the 
characters, is found with great frequency among criminals; in a still 
larger percentage of the special class of habitual criminals; quite ex- 
ceptionally among persons not condemned for any crime. None of the 
experimentally ascertained features of the criminal type, however, are 
infallible marks of criminality. The largest and most interesting division 
of the book is that which contains the author’s physiological and psy- 
chological investigations of criminals—their degrees of sensitiveness to 
pain and to stimuli, physical and mental, their tattooing (on which he 
especially insists as an atavistic character), their argot, their religion, 
their literature, the “ organisation of crime” with its Draconian codes, 
&e. All this forms a perfect example of scientific work of the kind. 
The author finds himself forced to the conclusion that the true criminal 
type is incorrigible. Only in one case has he observed a genuine “ moral 
metamorphosis” of a “ born criminal”. In this case an attack of in- 
sanity had for its after-effect the permanent transformation of a prisoner 
condemned for “ vol 4 main armée ”’ into a philanthropist (pp. 403-4). 

If Prof. Lombroso is the great scientific initiator of the Italian crimino- 
logical school, Signor Garofalo is the thinker who has best and most con- 
sistently set forth its practical conclusions in relation to their theoretical 
basis. He has been the first, for example, to state.quite definitely the 
result to which its researches point as regards “moral insanity”. This 
term, he contends, ought to be expelled from the vocabulary of science 
(p. 91). A person who is devoid of certain moral instincts is anomalous 
(vitiosus, as the jurists say), not diseased (morbosus). What the mental 
pathologist calls ‘moral insanity” is simply instinctive criminality. When 
criminal acts proceed from a permanent criminal character and tempera- 
ment, then they are acts of the person, and therefore punishable if any 
actions are at all. The criminal acts of the insane do not proceed from such 
a permanent character and temperament, but are results of the disease, 
that is, suffering, of the personality. The social sentiment justifies the 
adoption of different forms of repression in the case of “ infirmity ’’ and 
of “monstrosity”. Penal legislation, according to the view developed 
by the author, ought to be the expression of the “ natural reaction ”’ of 
society against ‘natural criminality”. By ‘naturally criminal” acts 
are meant hurtful actions that are universally regarded as criminal, 
“that is to say, which offend the moral sense of all communities not 
savage”. Of these there are two kinds, viz. those that offend the 
average sentiment of pity and those that offend the average sentiment 
of probity. There are two great classes of criminals, each marked by 
deficiency, in a greater or less degree, of one of these elementary 
altruistic sentiments, and consequently by a predominating tendency to 
commit one or other of the two kinds of hurtful actions. In the “ great 
instinctive criminals” both sentiments are entirely absent. The object 
of punishment, when the “ criminal anomaly ” exists, is the permanent 
or temporary elimination of the criminal from society, with which he is 
incompatible. In the case of those criminals in whom the total absence 
of the sentiment of pity (much the most deeply rooted of the two forms 
of social sentiment) has been made manifest, the elimination must be 
absolute and irrevocable; for the existence of criminals of this type is 
incompatible with all society. With minor criminals, what society 
ought to aim at is the reduction of the criminal anomaly to latency. In 
extreme cases of the absence of the sentiment of probity, perpetua 
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detention in some form is necessary. The deterrent effect of punish- 
ment on others ought to be looked upon in all cases of “natural”’ 
criminality as a secondary “‘ useful effect’. The direct aim here is to 
resist the criminal activity of dangerous individuals by the appropriate 
mode of “elimination”. Acts that are incompatible with the existence 
of a particular society or state, as well as acts that are incompatible 
with all society, havc to be repressed; but when, in the case of such 
‘* political’ crimes, the average sentiments of compassion and of justice 
are not offended, punishment is no longer a ‘natural reaction” with a 
view to the elimination of the offender. Its primary object, and not 
merely its secondary useful effect, is here simply to deter persons in 
general from the commission of the forbidden classes of actions. In all 
cases alike, the ultimate justification of punishment is social necessity. 
The idea of a ‘‘natural reaction” of society prescribes the form that the 
application of this principle shall take in cases where there is a criminal 
anomaly, and at the same time, by keeping in view the degree of the 
criminal anomaly in the individual, mitigates its rigour. Of crime in the 
“natural,” as distinguished from the “ political” sense explained above, 
the defect of moral instincts is a condition sine qua non (p. 171). Crime 
is not the mere result of defective social arrangements. The economical 
circumstances of classes and countries, so far as can be inferred from 
statistics, have no appreciable influence on the number of crimes com- 
mitted. At most they affect the numerical proportions of the different 
kinds of crime. The conditions that really influence the amount of 
crime are the severity or mildness of punishments, and, above all, the 
certainty of their infliction. By statistical comparison, the author 
shows that all over Europe except in England there has been of late an 
increase of crime, especially of violent crime, while in England, on the 
contrary, there has been a diminution. This he ascribes to the pro- 
gressive softening of penal laws and customs on the Continent, and to the 
fact that ‘‘ England is precisely the country where modern penal theories 
have had least influence, where the death-penalty is applied frequently, 
and where other penalties are severe” (p. 215). He finds that the 
indulgence of French and Italian juries, and certain laxities of procedure 
in Italy, tend to increase violent crime to such an extent that in some 
districts it has probably reached its ‘‘ point of saturation’; while in 
England “le caractére des habitants, peu portés & la sympathie pour les 
criminels, durs méme et impitoyables pour toute transgression 4 la loi, 
y rend le jury encore possible” (p. 3867). Among the causes of the 
excessive mildness in the repression of crime that has followed the 
exaggerated severity that lasted down to the present century, has been 
the interaction of medical theories with the old juristic maxims that the 
crime is to be measured by the degree of ‘‘ moral responsibility,” and 
that the penalty is to be proportioned to the crime so measured. The 
logical result of the demonstration of “irresistible impulse”? in more 
and more cases must be, so long as these maxims prevail, the continual 
extension of the realm of irresponsibility, and with it of impunity. 
Both theory and practice, however, show that the admission of “ irre- 
sistible impulse”’ as an extenuating circumstance has for its consequence 
that precisely the worst criminals, those in whom there is no natural 
check to the most atrocious actions, escape punishment. Thus society 
is injured in two ways. The criminals are able to repeat their crimes, 
and punishment fails of its deterrent effect on others. The theory of 
penal legislation, therefore, if it is to promote the general security, needs 
a “scientific renewal” from the social point of view. 

With this conclusion M. Féré is in perfect agreement. What have 
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been called ‘the conquests of medicine and science over magistrates 
and laws” are, he says, also conquests over public security and private 
interests (p. 114). His general view, however, differs much from that of 
the Italian school. He regards criminality not as atavistic, but simply 
as one among other forms of ‘‘ degenerescence”’. After summarising in 
an introduction (pp. 1-42) the results of his former book, Sensation et 
Mouvement (see Minp xii. 471), he goes on to apply his conclusions as 
regards degeneration to the special phenomena of criminality. Degene- 
rescence, he finds, may take the forms of criminality, insanity, pes- 
simism or suicidal impulse. In all its forms, it is increased by 
civilisation. It is a kind of “hereditary exhaustion,” ‘“ surmenage 
capitalisé”. One form of degenerescence may be transmitted hereditarily 
under another, usually a connected, form. Criminality, however, is 
distinguished among the forms of degenerescence by a greater frequency 
of “ direct heredity” (p. 63). Its development in the individual is not 
absolutely fatal. The occasion, as well as morbid heredity, is a con- 
dition of its being brought into action. As yet no definite group of 
anatomical characters has been established from which the presence of 
criminal instincts can be inferred with absolute certainty. In these last 
points, it will be observed, there is no irreconcilable disagreement with 
the Italian criminological school. The great difference that is neverthe- 
less manifest depends on this, that M. Féré’s criminal ‘‘degenerescence ” 
is only one variety of the ‘“ criminal anomaly” as defined by the Italian 
school, and that he recognises no other variety. He finds, for example, 
in Signor Garofalo’s remark that ‘the moral anomaly of certain 
criminals”’ has been very well defined as ‘‘une névrasthénie morale 
combinée 4 une névrastheénie physique” the concession that criminality 
in general is of the nature of a “névrose”’ (p. 82). In fact, the 
criminality he himself considers is exclusively of this ‘‘ neurasthenic ” 
type. This in part explains his rejection of Signor Garofalo’s distinction 
between the ‘‘ moral anomaly ”’ of the criminal and the ‘“‘ malady” of the 
insane. His point of view is almost identical with that of M. Letourneau 
in the short preface set before the translation of Prof. Lombroso’s work; 
though the conclusions of the two physiologists as to the theory of 
punishment diverge in exactly opposite directions from those of the 
Italian school. M. Letourneau, regarding the “ born criminals” of the 
anthropologists exclusively as diseased, and therefore suffering, would 
submit them to a therapeutic rather than a punitive treatment. M. 
Féré, overlooking in precisely the same way the distinction between a 
permanent criminal anomaly of the personality and a disease by which 
the personality is attacked, yet insists that social security and not the 
feeling of pity for the diseased ought to be paramount. His practical 
suggestions, however,—except some in which he agrees with Signor 
Garofalo,-—are exclusively concerned with the therapeutic treatment of 
the insane. He places the absolute right of society to deal as it pleases 
with all the ‘ degenerate’ as a kind of last resort in the background ; 
refusing in the meantime to draw any theoretical distinction between 
acts committed under hallucination, for example, and acts that are the 
result “‘ of a temperament or of a character” (see ch. vii.). Within its 
limits, as a study of selected types of degeneration, the essay is full of 
interest, but when there is any reference to practice these limits have to 
be borne in mind. 

M. Aubry’s monograph is an example of the kind of special investiga- 
tion that is now being undertaken on the lines laid down by the 
criminological school. His aim is to show from a series of cases the 
effects of “‘ suggestion,” whether direct by action or indirect by recitals, 
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in calling into activity hereditary homicidal tendencies. The central 
idea round which his facts are grouped is that on which M. Tarde so 
strongly insists, namely, imitation as a sort of ‘ contagion” equally 
active for good and for evil. His practical conclusions are as follows :— 
‘‘La prophylaxie du meurtre repose: (1) sur une saine hygiéne morale, 
individuelle ; (2) sur la moralisation des mceurs; (3) sur la réglemen- 
tation des comptes-rendus des crimes par la presse ; (4) sur une sévérité 
plus logique des tribunaux ”’. 


La Mimique et la Physiognomonie. Par, Le Dr. Tu. Prperit. Traduit de 
lAllemand d’aprés la deuxiéme Edition par A. Grrot, Professeur 
agrégé d’allemand au lycée du Havre. Avec 95 gravures dans le 
texte. Paris: F. Alcan, 1888. Pp. vii., 280. 

Dr. Piderit—whose interesting work now translated into French is 
the subject of reference in Darwin’s Expression of the Emotions—has 
sought, in a series of publications, the first of which dates from 1858, to 
establish the principles of a science of ‘‘ mimetics,” and on the basis of 
these to construct a scientific ‘‘physiognomy”. His present work is 
divided into two parts—i. “‘ Mimique”’ (pp. 1-164), ii. “ Physiognomonie”’ 
(pp. 165-267). Both divisions are illustrated with “simple linear designs,” 
which are partly reproductions of the same face with different mimetic 
expressions, partly taken from portraits or busts of eminent persons. 
In order to make these both more conclusive for the correctness of 
theoretical principles and more useful practically, the author has thought 
it best ‘‘to renounce completely the resources of art’? and to make 
the drawings as “schematic” as possible. Dr. Piderit regards the 
physiognomical division of his work, though readers have usually found 
it the most interesting, as of less importance than the mimetic division. 
The science of mimetics, while it is the basis of physiognomical theory, 
is not to be regarded as existing merely for the sake of this. Inde- 
pendently, it is of special practical importance for artists, deserving a 
place, as ‘‘an auxiliary of art,”’ side by side with anatomy. It is chiefly 
with facial expression that the author deals. In his view, “the origin 
and the very essence of the muscular movements of expressions depend 
on the reciprocal relations which exist between the life of the soul and 
the activity of the senses’. The principles of mimetics, therefore, must 
be deduced from those of psychology. Now when particular senses, ¢9., 
those of sight and.taste, are in exercise, certain muscles are in activity, 
and the form of activity varies according to the mode of perception or 
the nature of the sensation experienced. In “states of the soul”? where 
there is no direct impression from without, what is represented is either 
an imaginary object or an imagined sensation. ‘The muscular move- 
ments of expression, then, caused by certain states of the soul are in 
relation either with imaginary objects or with imaginary sensorial im- 
pressions.” From this ‘fundamental principle” of mimetics it follows 
that the various expressions of the emotions are analogous in form to 
the various modes of activity in sense-perception. The feeling of con- 
centrated attention to an external object and the feeling that accom- 
panies concentrated thought, or, to take another example, a bitter taste 
and a ‘bitter’? emotion, have the same mimetic expression. To put it 
generally, the muscular movements of expression of ‘‘ representative ”’ 
states of mind are such as would be caused by real perception of an 
object of the kind and in the position imagined, or by real “ sensorial 
impressions,” agreeable or disagreeable as the case may be; the move- 
ments of expression of agreeable emotions being such as would facilitate 
the reception of agreeable sensations, while the movements of expression 
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of disagreeable emotions are such as would hinder the reception of dis- 
agreeable sensations. ‘‘ Passing, mimetic traits,” when frequently 
repeated, become “persistent, physiognomical traits”. In making 
inferences from physiognomy to character, however, many qualifying 
considerations have to be borne in mind; as, for example, that facial 
lines capable of being produced by repeated mimetic expression may 
also be hereditary (and therefore, in the author’s view, not significant 
mimetically). 


La Liberté de la Volonté. Par O. K. Norovircu. Paris: F. Alcan, 1888. 
Pp. 256. 

This book, by a Russian author, is an examination of the question of 
the freedom of the will in its relation to legal and moral responsibility. 
The author begins with a discussion of the doctrine of Schopenhauer, 
and decides that it is unsatisfactory in so far as it seems to admit free- 
will in any sense. Human actions are necessitated exactly in the sense 
in which everything that happens in the universe is necessitated. 
“ Since the universal law of necessity exists, there can be no question of 
a responsibility for man, the animal, the vegetable, the stone. Man 
does what he can, and he is forced to will to act in virtue of the motives 
that influence him” (p. 114). Men are naturally social (as are all races 
of animals within wider or narrower limits). When a man acts so as to 
injure society, his action is ‘only the manifestation of some of the 
numerous defects of the social education that has been given him, and 
in no wise of what it has been agreed to call ill-will” (p. 126). The only 
possible means of attenuating “‘the motives of what is called the bad 
will” is ‘‘a reduction of legal regulations, and their replacement by a 
large field left to the action of the true moral principle upon the human 
conscience” (pp. 151-2). ‘Do you think that the refusal by the State 
to interfere for the protection of written transactions would be fatal for 
the general economical order? On the contrary: the place abandoned by 
the law would be immediately occupied by its true possessor, public opinion’ 
(p. 160). The less a profession is regulated by law, the more moral credit it 
has in the community (pp. 166-7). “The village is more moral than the 
town because the life of the village is less regulated than the life of the 
town” (p. 169). In the present social and political order, “crimes, that 
is to say, manifestations of insufficiencies in the education of man, appear 
inevitable” (p. 218). The author, however, is careful to point out that he 
neither proposes to substitute a new social order for the present one nor 
to abolish all existing penal laws. His general conclusion is this: ‘* That 
the only issue from the magic circle described by crime and punishment, 
is found in the reduction to its extreme minimum of the sum total of the 
laws and penalties formulated by legislation” (p. 225). After such 
thorough-going theory, the practical suggestions that follow (pp. 225-6) 
are quite moderate, aiming chiefly at the exclusion from legislation of 
all excessive restrictions on ‘‘ personal or general spontaneity ”. 


Origine et Philosophie du Langage, ou Principes de Linguistique Indo- 
Européene. Par Paut ReGnaup, Professeur de Sanskrit et de Gram- 
maire Comparée 4 la Faculté de Lettres de Lyon. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1888. Pp. xix., 443. 


The theory of language here expounded is that of its ‘“‘ development 
motu proprio ’’ (p. xii.) according to certain laws of “ phonetic evolution,” 
which again can be explained by physiological conditions (pp. 148 ff.). 
‘The multiplication of the forms of language by phonetic evolution,” 
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to which is due, in ultimate analysis, the origin of language (p. 179), is 
at length brought to a close by “‘ grammatical fixation”. ‘‘ Al’évolution 
phonétique des mots, fait d’ordre essentiellement physiologique et fatal, 
s’oppose leur fixation grammaticale, résultat évident d’un usage tradi. 
tionnel suivi d’efforts réfiéchis qui ont abouti 4 un ensemble de con- 
ventions destinées 4 perpétuer cet usage. On peut dire en d’autres 
termes que la tradition a engendré la littérature dont la grammaire est 
issue & son tour, et que l’évolution phonétique, déja ralentie par la tradi- 
tion et endiguée par la littérature, a été définitivement arrétée dans 
toutes les langues par la rédaction et la codification des régles gram- 
maticales.” Language is to be regarded as a living “ organism develop- 
ing itself wnconsciously in the bosom of oral tradition according to laws 
generally analogous to those which preside at the evolution of the pro- 
ductions of nature” (p. 415, n.). In its detail the book is devoted 
exclusively to Aryan philology. It is divided into three parts :— 
i. “‘ Exposé historique et critique des principales théories qui ont eu 
cours jusqu’ ici sur l’origine du langage”; ii. “‘ Esquisse d’une théorie 
nouvelle”’’; iii. “ L’avenir du langage”’. 


Mario Panizza. La Fisiologia del Sistema Nervoso e + Fatti Psichict. 
Terza Edizione con Aggiunte e Figure intercalate nel Testo. Roma: 
A. Manzoni, 1887. Pp. xvi., 441. 


The author’s critical examination of ‘‘ the two postulates of the physio- 
logy of the nervous system ” (viz., ‘(1) that the nerves are conductors 
of sense-impressions from the periphery to the nerve-centres and of the 
motor impulses of the will from the nerve-centres to the muscles; (2) 
that external objects, to be perceived, have to make impressions on the 
organs of sense’) was noticed in Minp vi. 296. He now publishes the 
positive work then promised; not, however, as a separate volume, but 
in the form of a third Part, entitled “The Physiology of Consciousness ” 
(pp. 225-482 of the present volume) added to the two Parts of his critical 
work which he here republishes in a third edition with slight alterations, 
but with no modification of the general conclusions. The reason that 
determined him to reject the ordinary ‘postulates’ was that, if they 
are accepted, an independent science of psychology is required which 
admits ‘“‘the unextended”; and between its data and those of the 
physiology of the nervous system there is no causal relation. ‘‘ The 
physiology of consciousness is possible only if consciousness in its form 
and in its content depends on physiological conditions, and so absolutely 
that it could not be, or at least could not be understood, without them.” 
The rejection of the postulates makes it possible to explain consciousness 
physiologically from the facts alone, without the aid of any hypothesis 
and without the introduction, as a datum, of “ the unextended,” which 
for modern science, with its method of observation and experiment, 
ought to be identical with ‘the unreal”. Expressed in its simplest 
form, but in other words than the author’s, his theory is that conscious- 
ness is inherent in the whole nervous system, and not merely in some 
special part of it: impressions may be received at any point and acts of 
will may start from any point: consciousness, therefore, is primarily 
consciousness of extension, since the nervous sy stem of which it is the 
consciousness is itself extended. The name he gives to that which he 
regards as the primary fact of consciousness is “perception,” which he 
defines as consciousness of extension filling a certain sphere included in 
the larger sphere of ‘space’. Each individual organism carries about 
with it in space its own “ sphere of perception”. When we perceive a 
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new object, we do not see a fragment of space adding itself to other 
fragments; but the object falls into a place that is already given in a 
total space of which we are conscious asa whole. ‘Given perception 
with the nervous substance, the perception is given of space in its three 
dimensions; and hence every organism that perceives, however ele- 
mentary, perceives the space occupied by it, or occupied by its nervous 
circuit, perceives, that is, itself as solid body; and whatever other object 
is perceived by it is necessarily perceived as extended.” Space and time 
with continuity are the “forms of perception”. ‘The continuity of 
perception has for condition the continuity of the nervous system.” 
For objects to be perceived, they must be in “the field of perception”. 
The nervous substance is in the field of perception necessarily, being 
‘“‘the very basis of perception”. The “idio-nervous perception” that 
belongs to it primarily is ‘‘ the vague intuition of a space extended as far 
as the nervous system, without other determination or particular con- 
tent”. Perception of objects beyond depends on the relations in which 
the nervous substance happens to be with the environment. Since in 
the psychical order there is only “ one irreducible and invariable datum, 
perception,” all detailed explanation of the peculiarities of special sense 
must be sought in the objective peculiarities of the sense-organs. In the 
order of evolution, all special sense-organs arise from an indifferent 
organ of general sense. By division of a nervous system into a number 
of independent nervous systems, independent “ consciousnesses,”’ that 
is, spheres of perception, are formed, and total consciousnesses are 
formed by union of isolated nervous systems, as, for example, in echino- 
derms (p. 244). In any particular nervous system, section of a nerve, 
or lesion of a nervous centre such as to interrupt continuity with a 
peripheral region, cuts off a certain sphere of perception (p. 309). 
Having thus, in the first of the two chapters of his ‘‘ Physiology of Con- 
sciousness,” dealt with Perception, the author proceeds, in the second 
chapter, to deal with Will, of which he regards Emotion and Intellect as 
manifestations. Will, in his view, is a “‘force,’’ differing from other 
forces in that it is determined to act by “a perception of something ”’. 
Its physiological basis is “nervous excitability”. While ordinary 
stimuli have only a single point of application, the will is present 
throughout the whole sphere of perception. ‘There is thus no necessity 
to suppose transmission of the stimulus to a centre and its reflexion 
thence, before action can take place. ‘The only anatomical bond 
necessary between the point stimulated and the organs that are set in 
motion in the voluntary act is the continuity of the nervous system” 
(p. 327). The function of the grey matter of the cerebral cortex is to 
enable the will, when acting through it, to augment “tonicity, the force 
of the muscles, and hence the energy of movements” (p. 383). As he 
goes more into detail, Dr. Panizza’s theories differ less from those of other 
physiologists. For example, he finds that repetition of the action of the 
will in consequence of similar perceptions in the same fibre makes the 
production of a movement easier in that fibre, and, with respect to other 
fibres, makes the quantity of motion greater for the same excitation 
(p. 830). The objection here occurs that this process, in a series of 
organisms, would tend to bring about a greater differentiation of the parts 
of the nervous system than his general theory admits of. It is not 
necessary, however, to accept the author’s theory in order to see the 
force of many of his criticisms. His psychological theory of the nature 
of space-perception and his physiological doctrine that the whole nervous 
system, and not merely the central organs, is the physical basis of con- 
sciousness, are of course not entirely new; but this does not diminish 
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their importance. What is most distinctive in his positive view is the 
attempt to connect them by deducing the psychological fact of percep- 
tion as primitively “extensive” from the physiological fact of the in- 
herence of perception in the nervous system as a whole. An “extensive” 
perception, he thinks, can be inferred from the existence of a material 
basis, which is necessarily extended, while from an extended basis it is 
impossible to deduce the unextended ‘sensations’? which are the 
“elements” of ordinary psychology. Psychological criticism, however, 
would show the assumption that the character of consciousness as a 
totality is explained by its inherence in the whole nervous system to be 
just as much an error as the assumptions of physiologists who fancy 
they have explained consciousness when they have found in cells and 
fibres a physiological basis for its elements. Dr. Panizza’s negative argu- 
ment is, in reality, a very good proof of the necessity for an independent 
science of psychology. From this obvious conclusion he only escapes 
by ‘postulating’ the non-existence of such a science. 


Prof. Giovanni Cresca. L’Educazione del Carattere. Conferenza tenuta 
nella R. Accademia Petrarca di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti in Arezzo 
la sera del 30 Novembre, 1887. Verona-Padova: Drucker e 
Tedeschi, 1888. Pp. 26. 


Underneath the rapid scientific and industrial progress of modern 
times, there is, in the author’s view, “ an intimate and profound physical 
and moral degeneration, and a social and political decadence,”’ of which 
the primal cause is the over-excitation due to competitive industrialism, 
and the preponderating symptom an enfeeblement of individual cha- 
racter. The most efficacious means of checking this decline is “ the 
education of the character,” that is, of the sustained will to act according 
to fixed principles conformable to the moral law. The points insisted 
on are that, for moral education, it is especially important (as Mr. 
Spencer has shown) to act on the emotions, mere intellectual precepts 
being of no avail; and that the character can be effectively educated 
only in the family. In a brief discussion of the factors of character (pp. 
10-12), the author takes an intermediate position between those theorists 
who, like Schopenhauer, have held that character is immutably fixed by 
heredity, and those who, like Helvetius and Rousseau, have regarded 
education as all-powerful. 


La Filosofia e la Scuola. Appunti di ANDREA ANGIULLI, Prof. ord. nella 
R. Universita di Napoli. Napoli: Ernesto Anfossi, 1888. Pp. xi., 
408. 


In the four parts of this book—which reproduce “ conferences held in 
two successive years in the University of Naples, on the conception of 
positive or scientific philosophy and on its moral and educative import- 
ance ’’—the author deals with (1) “The Problems of Philosophy,” (2) 
“The Criticism of Experience and the Doctrine of Knowledge,” (3) 
“The Doctrine of Cosmical Evolution,” (4) “The Doctrine of Ethics ”’. 
He has proposed to “ demonstrate three things: the necessary scientific 
reconstitution of philosophy; its social and moral significance ; its 
educative office in the school”. The view of philosophy for which he 
contends is that in addition to logic and theory of knowledge it includes 
a cosmical doctrine founded on the special sciences but distinct from 
them, and a practical doctrine,—in other words, the ancient “ physics ” 
and “ethics”. In his theory of the aims of education, he follows Mill ; 
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citing, for example, more than once his position that the purpose of the 
university is “to keep alive philosophy”. While holdiag that the basis 
of modern education ought to be scientific, he contends that, even in 
the most elementary teaching of science, what ought to be especially 
kept in view is the conception of the universe towards which the special 
sciences contribute and the ethical and social consequences of this con- 
ception, not the mere application of science to industry. In higher 
education, philosophy is that to which everything else ought to point. 
“ As the sciences are integrated in philosophy, so scientific instruction 
ought to be integrated in philosophical instruction, in order to be educa- 
tive of all the intellectual faculties and of all the moral faculties of 
man.” 


Della Religione e della Filosofia Cristiana. Studio Storico-critico di 
BaLpDassaRE LasBanca, Professore ordinario di Filosofia morale 
nella Universita di Pisa, incaricato per la Storia del Cristianesimo 
nella Universita di Roma. Parte Seconda: La Filosofia Cristiana. 
Torino: E. Loescher, 1888. Pp. xv., 691. 


The appearance of the first part of this work, on Primitive Christianity, 
was chronicled in Minp xi. 588. The second part, which completes the 
work, may best be described as a history of the relations between 
theology and philosophy during the patristic and scholastic periods. To 
this the former volume, giving a view of the origins of Christian 
theology itself and of its relation to ancient thought, is introductory ; 
while the last chapter of the present volume (ch. xi., pp. 557-669), on 
“Christian Philosophy and Modern Philosophy,” serves as an epilogue 
to the whole. The work throughout is written in an impartial spirit and 
with full knowledge of the literature of the subject. The author’s con- 
tention is that the relation between articles of faith and the reasoning 
upon them that constituted Christian philosophy was essentially un- 
stable. The Schoolmen, like the philosophic Fathers, were in reality 
“implicit mystics,” accepting their creed by faith, although they threw 
it into a philosophical form. Thus on one side philosophy tended, by its 
intrinsic movement, to break with ecclesiastical tradition and constitute 
itself independently ; while on the other side the Christian philosophers 
were exposed to the attacks of the ‘‘ explicit mystics,” who did not wish 
to reason about their faith at all. These last were able to bring philo- 
sophical scepticism into their service ; and under the combined attacks of 
mysticism and scepticism the Scholastic philosophy decomposed. The 
intellectual revolt of the Renaissance was at first indifferent to the 
positive doctrines of Christianity, but hostile to the traditional philo- 
sophy. Afterwards, in the 17th and 18th centuries, when the authority 
of the Schoolmen had been effectually broken down, the Christian creed 
was openly attacked and Scholasticism in its turn treated with indif- 
ference. Last of all, the attitude of modern thought towards Christianity, 
both in its theological and in its philosophical expression, has become 
historical instead of polemical. It is as a contribution to historical 
criticism that the author has written both this and his former volume. 
Italian philosophy, he holds, has now special need of historical studies 
of religion undertaken in the spirit of German research. And in 
entering upon this line of study, so characteristic of the present 
century, Italy will be taking up again the direction of modern philo- 
sophy that was initiated by Vico. It is instructive to compare with 
Prof. Labanca’s positions those of Dr. Werner, the Catholic historian of 
the Italian philosophy of the 19th century (see Minp xi. 447). 
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Die Einheit des Geisteslebens in Bewusstsein und That der Menschheit. Unter- 
suchungen von RupotF Evcken, Professor in Jena. Leipzig: Veit 
& Co., 1888. Pp. xii., 499. 

The author here follows up his Prolegomena zu Forschungen iiber die 
Einheit des Geisteslebens in Bewusstsein und That der Menschheit (see M1np x. 
477) by the constructive work then promised. Every philosophical con- 
struction, in his view, must be the expression of tendencies that are active 
in the life of the age, and must be not simply a system of thought, but also 
a doctrine applicable to practice. Thought is at present mainly critical, 
and there is no definitive system. There are, however, two strong cur- 
rents of positive thought, each of which finds its expression in a certain 
philosophical ‘‘ syntagma,” as it may be called (since, though less than a 
“system,” it is more than a ‘“‘direction”’), having the character of a 
theory of life as well as of a speculative synthesis, and of a theory to 
which a great part of practical life really conforms. The two great 
modern doctrines of ‘ Naturalism” and “ Intellectualism,’’ which corre- 
spond to this description, are portrayed by the author in the first part 
of his book (pp. 1-186) in a very striking manner. He understands by 
Naturalism the doctrine which, starting at the beginning of modern 
times as an attempt to explain the world entirely by immanent causes, 
passes into the ‘‘mechanical philosophy” of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and ends with the reduction of man to a link in a universal mechanism, 
consciousness being now regarded as wholly outside the series of real 
causes and effects. By Intellectualism he means the doctrine which 
starting from the opposite side, that is, from the side of mind as opposed 
tonature, but viewing mind exclusively as intellect, ends in the reduction 
of man to a link in the logical process of a universal Reason. This 
completed form of Intellectualism is represented by the ‘“ Noetism” of 
Hegel. These two doctrines, the author finds, have, in their completed 
forms, in spite of all differences, a marked resemblance. Equally they 
tend to the suppression of personality as a criterion of worth; for with 
both the supreme principle of explanation is the ‘“ thing,” the impersonal 
“process,” ‘* Nature ”—conceived in the one case as a mechanical, in the 
other case as a logical, system. Notwithstanding their resemblances, how- 
ever, they cannot coalesce; for they are divergent in their applications 
to details. Nor is that characteristic tendency of modern civilisation 
which gives them their power entirely unopposed. Along with the in- 
creasing tendency to ascribe worth to an impersonal process or to 
external things rather than to subjective states of feeling, there is a 
growing sense of the value of personality. To the characteristic ten- 
dencies of modern civilisation are opposed at once Christianity and 
classical culture. Now, although it is impossible to restore the past in 
the form it actually had, its continued activity under change of form is 
still to be counted with. Neither suppression of any of the opposing 
tendencies, nor a compromise destroying their individual characteristics, 
is to be looked for. The only hope of reconciliation is in a deeper 
criticism. If it can be shown that Naturalism and Intellectualism 
dissolve under criticism from their own points of view, and that modern 
life as well as the past gives a basis for a ‘doctrine of Personality,” 
then this new doctrine, provided it can take up the valuable elements in 
each of the others, may claim to supersede both. The aim of part ii. 
(pp. 187-340) is to show how each modern “‘syntagma” requires, for its 
own working-out, elements which its ostensible principles do not admit. 
Naturalism, it is found, can never succeed in its effort to dispense 
with all spontaneous activity of the spirit. The system of the natural 
sciences, for example, which it regards as the highest type of know- 
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ledge—so much so that it would make modern philosophy the handmaid 
of special science, as medieval philosophy was the handmaid of theology 
—is inexplicable except as a product of the activity of thought. Intel- 
lectualism, on the other hand, can never succeed in completely spiritual- 
ising everything. The external obstacles to the movement of the spirit 
are real. Man, after all, remains in part a link in a natural process. 
The contradictions of things are not to be got rid of by dialectics. The 
criticism, however, which makes manifest the incompleteness alike of 
Naturalism and Intellectualism, supplies their relative justification. 
Each is justified in what it affirms against the other. In the doctrine of 
Personality, which reconciles and completes both, unity is sought not in 
a one-sided reference of everything to external nature or to the purely 
intellectual part of the mind, but in an investigation of man’s spiritual 
life as a whole. This positive doctrine is developed in part iii. (pp. 
341-499). The personality of man, it is concluded, must have its ground 
in a “ universal Self,” and the universal or ‘‘ cosmical” Self must be con- 
ceived as acting ‘transcendentally” ; the history of mankind being in- 
explicable either as a purely ‘‘ natural” process or as an immanent process 
of a “cosmical Reason”. In human action, the social and historical 
process manifested in civilisation is to be taken up into the personality 
so as to become the object of its interests, not the personality absorbed 
in the process. The principle of human activity, therefore, is ‘“ teleo- 
logical,” and not merely “‘ causal”; but the ethical end is not an end for 
the natural or empirical ‘‘individual,” but for the “‘ person” regarded as a 
member of a world of personalities. 


Abriss der Philosophischen Grund- Wissenschaften. Von Dr. Gustav GLoGau, 
ordentl. Professor der Philosophie a. d. Christian-Albrechts-Uni- 
versitiit zu Kiel. Zweiter Band: ‘Das Wesen und die Grundformen 
des bewussten Geistes (Erkenntnisstheorie und Ideenlehre)”. Bres- 
lau: W. Koebner, 1888. Pp. xii., 477. 

The first volume of this work appeared eight years since, and was 
briefly noticed in Minp v. 588. In the meantime the author has pub- 
lished his Grundriss der Psychologie (1884), which was reviewed in MInp x. 
451. He now continues his larger philosophical undertaking by this 
second volume, the scope of which was indicated in the general survey 
given by him on the publication of the first. The work is to be com- 
pleted by a third volume ; and the reader is asked to reserve judgment 
on the last section of the present instalment till the completion of the 
whole work. In these circumstances it may suffice for the present to 
mention that the author describes his general position as that of ‘‘ Specu- 
lative (as opposed to “sceptical”’ or “ positivist”) Criticism,” and that he 
recognises three different ‘‘ ways of knowledge,” viz., ‘“‘ The historical 
construction of Phenomenology, the logical of ‘Ideenlehre,’ and the 
speculative of ‘ Religionsphilosophie’.”” The second volume, like the 
first, is divided between Erkenntnisstheorie ” and ‘“ Ideenlehre ’’ pro- 
perly so-called. The more special titles of its two parts are:—‘The 
nature of the Conscious Spirit” (pp. 15-150), ‘‘ The ground-forms of the 
Conscious Spirit” (pp. 151-477). The second part (pt. iv. of the whole 
work) is divided into three sections :—‘ Ethik” (pp. 153-306), “‘ Aisthetik”’ 
(pp. 807-426), ‘* Noetik’’ (pp. 427-477). 


Die Philosophie Arthur Schopenhauers. Von Dr. R. Korser. Heidelberg: 
G. Weiss, 1888. Pp. vii., 319. 


This “‘ compendium,” dedicated ‘‘ to the memory of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, whose hundredth birthday the cultivated world celebrates this 
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year,” is a very clear and good exposition. The author has not intended 
to add anything of his own, but to let Schopenhauer speak for himself. 
Prefixed to the exposition is a brief sketch of the philosopher’s life (pp. 
1-3). The rest of the book is divided as follows:—Part i. Propxdeutic. 
—Theory of Knowledge (pp. 4-163). (1) On Philosophy in general and 
its relation to Religion, to the Empirical Sciences, to History, Art and 
Mathematics. (2) History of Philosophy.—Historical derivation of the 
doctrine of Schopenhauer.—Schopenhauer’s Place in History. (3) Theory 
of Knowledge. Part ii. Metaphysics (pp. 164-319). (1) Metaphysics 
of Nature, or Nature-Philosophy. (2) Aisthetics. (8) Ethics. 


Die Willenshandlung. Ein Beitrag zur Physiologischen Psychologie. ° 


Von Hugo MUENSTERBERG, Dr. phil. et med., Privatdocent der 
Philosophie an der Universitit Freiburg. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1888. Pp. v., 163. 


“The question, ‘how my will moves my arm,’ is the problem of our 
investigation, and only this question, no other.” This problem of 
‘psychophysics’ it is the author’s aim to detach from all questions of 
ethics, metaphysics and theory of knowledge. He divides his investi- 
gation into three sections, the first dealing with “The act of will asa 
process of motion” (pp. 7-55), the second with “ The act of will as a 
phenomenon of consciousness” (pp. 56-99), and the third with “ The 
act of will as conscious motion” (pp. 100-163). The result of the first 
section is that when the act of will is considered simply as a process of 
motion of a ‘‘sensuous-motor apparatus,” it can be explained, even in 
its highest forms, as a process that is preserved by natural selection on 
account of its utility to the organism. The result of the second section 
is that, from the psychological point of view, what is called the will is 
simply ‘“‘a complex of feelings”. Psychology is unable, on its own 
ground, to give a complete explanation of this complex. Since in the 
present investigation metaphysical hypotheses are not to be recurred to, 
the explanation must be sought in a psychophysical formula. To find 
such a formula is the object of the third section. The difficulty is found 
to be in explaining the connexion of the two series,—the series of 
motions and the series of feelings. After examining and rejecting some 
historical doctrines, the author finds that the only hypothesis that 
remains is that the series of feelings is conditioned by the mechanical 
series ; for this is complete in itself, while no psychical causal series is 
empirically given. The two series may, perhaps, be identical in the 
metaphysical, but they are not identical in the psychophysical sense. 
Various doctrines of the localisation of feeling are discussed. The 
theory at which the author arrives is that consciousness is attached 
exclusively to sensory centres, and that perception and memory have the 
same material substratum. Sensory excitations together with associated 
excitations in the cerebral centres set going the motions of the limbs 
without any intermediation of motor centres. As there are no specific 
motor centres, so there is no specific psychical ‘ will’ that mediates 
between the conscious process and the motion. An act of will is simply 
a complex of feelings due to sensory excitations and stored-up traces of 
past excitations, followed by a motion of the limbs. 


Die Impersonalien. Eine logische Untersuchung von Dr. CuHristopH 
Siawart, o. 6. Professor der Philosophie in Tiibingen. Freiburg 
i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1888. Pp. 78. 


This is an elaborate discussion, principally from the logical point of 
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view, of all the chief forms of ‘impersonal expressions”. These are 
arranged in ten classes, according to the complexity of their psycho- 
logical basis, the first class containing those that express ‘“‘a simple, 
momentary, outwardly-related affection of sense” (‘There is a sound, 
&c.), the last those that express the idea of an end as related to a parti- 
cular situation (‘There is need,’ &e.). The logical treatment of the 
subject is founded on the distinction drawn between judgments of 
naming (Benennungsurtheile) in which there is merely a synthesis of a 
perception with the representation resembling it, and judgments in 
which a thing is united with its action or property. Genuinely im- 
personal propositions are found to be without any reference to a thing 
as the subject of the judgment (pp. 42-3). ‘‘The logical kernel of the 
proposition is thus a judgment of naming” (p. 77). In the word ‘ Tonat, 
for example, what is really thought, the judgment that is passed, is 
nothing but the naming of what has been heard (p. 30). Since what is 
named is an individual and actually present phenomenon, the impersonal 
Benennungsurtheil has something in common with the “ existential judg- 
ment,” or “ proposition of mere existence,” which always refers to a con- 
crete phenomenon and is never a general assertion about a class; but 
the process of thought that characterises the ‘judgment of naming” is 
reversed in the ‘existential judgment”. In the former, the single 
object is given and the already known representation is thought of as 
agreeing with it. In the latter, the internal representation comes first ; 
it is asked whether any single perceptible thing corresponds to it; and 
if such a thing offers itself, then we say, ‘There is A, ‘A exists’ (p. 
53). The difference is that what is given in the existential judgment 
is not a phenomenon nameable in verbal or adjectival form, that can be 
detached from the thought of a thing to which it belongs, but has already 
the character of a Dingvorstellung (pp. 66-7). This particular case of the 
comparison of the “impersonal judgment” in its purest form with the 
‘existential judgment” has been selected for its special interest, and 
also because it would be impossible in brief space to give any account 
of the variety of “impersonals” analysed. A compact summary of 
the principal results of the analysis is given in six propositions, on pp. 
75-7. {See Mr. Venn’s remarks above, p. 413.] 


Zur Lésung der Platonischen Frage. Von Dr. EpMuND PFLEIDERER, Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie in Tiibingen. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1888. Pp. 116. 

Like the author’s Heraclitus (see MIND xii. 305) this Platonic study is 
intended as a work of philosophical reconstruction, and of textual 
criticism only in subordination to this. The method adopted by him in 
both works is explained and defended ; and some incidental replies are 
made to criticisms on the Heraclitus. No final conclusion as to the 
chronological order of the Platonic dialogues, he holds, can now be 
arrived at either on purely textual grounds or from external considera- 
tions. The clue to the sequence of the dialogues must be some intelli- 
gible order of thought that finds expression in them; and this can be 
detected only by philosophical, not by purely philological, criticism. 
Dr. Pfleiderer does not agree with those who find in the dialogues the 
development of a single consistent scheme of doctrine complete from 
the first. He finds the causes of the modification of Plato’s thought, 
however, not in external impulses received in the course of his different 
journeys, but in an intrinsic process of development. In order to dis- 
cover this process, he first examines critically the Republic, which he 
finds to consist of ‘‘ disparate parts,” the expression of the different 
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phases of Plato’s thought. The first phase is that of the “ realistic 
substantially Socratic” period, in which the thoughts of the philosopher 
were turned to projects of political reform. The second phase is that of 
disgust with practical life, of desire to escape into a supersensual world. 
For the majority of critics this has served to characterise Plato’s thought 
as a whole; since it was in this stage that the ‘ideal theory”’ had its 
origin. The third phase is that of partial return to the real world. In 
this last phase, ‘‘ the Socratic reawakens,”’ and the two first phases find 
their reconciliation. Having distinguished the books of the Republic 
as belonging to the first or second period or to the transition between 
them (phases A, A—B, B), the author proceeds to trace the develop- 
ment of Plato’s thought, manifest in his chief work, through the 
series of the remaining works. In the first period he places the Lesser 
Hippias, Laches, Charmides, Lysis, Huthyphro, Protagoras; at the end 
of the first period and after ‘‘ Republic phase A,” the Apology and the 
Crito: at the beginning of the second period the Gorgias and the Meno, 
afterwards Phedrus, Cratylus ‘“ Republic phase A-—B,” Theetetus 
Sophistes, Euthydemus, Politicus, Parmenides; at the end of the period 
“ Republic phase B” with Phedo. The “ positive introduction to the 
third period” is the Symposium, the whole purpose of which, as the 
definite transition to a new phase of thought, is summed up in the 
theory of the union of the tragic and the comic drama; to the third 
period belong the Philebus, the Timeus and the Leges. The final 
“redaction” of the Republic also may be placed in this period of 
“ Platonic compromise ”’. 


Geschichte u. System der mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung. Von Dr. HEINRICH 
v. EIckEN, Staatsarchivar in Aurich. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1887. 
Pp. xvi., 822. 


The admirable section on medieval “Science” (pp. 589-671) in this 
work by no means exhausts its philosophical importance. It is 
an attempt, more carefully considered and comprehensively wrought out 
than any before it, to understand and reconcile the two antithetic 
aspects of the ecclesiastical system of the Middle Ages—-on the one 
hand, ascetic aversion from the world, and on the other, the straining 
for world-dominion. Here it must suffice to indicate that the exposition 
falls into four parts—i. ‘‘ The Christian doctrine of Redemption and its 
historical antecedents” (in the Roman, Greek and Jewish schemes of 
life) ; ii. ‘The Middle Age and the Christian Theocracy”’ (as this latter 
becomes established on the victory of the Papacy); i. “‘ The System of 
the Christian Theocracy”’; iv. “The Break-up of the System’’. It is in 
part iii., after a striking estimate of the influence of Greek thought in 
part i., that the author chiefly displays his philosophical ability, as he 
deals successively with State, Family, Economic Conditions, Law, 
Science, Poetry, Plastic Art, within the theocratic system. Under 
“Science ’’ a remarkably instructive view, within brief compass, is given 
of the manner, and also of the sense, in which Aristotelianism came to 
be accepted as the philosophy of the Church; but even more interesting, 
because springing from more independent and original research, are the 
succeeding sections on the medieval conceptions of Nature and of His- 
tory. The book, all through so full of matter vigorously grasped, is also 
well and effectively written. But how could so able and earnest a 
scholar think of leaving a work of that magnitude and importance with 
but two pages of general ‘Contents’ and not a word of Index to the 
endless variety of the details ? 
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IX.—NOTES. 


PROF, LADD ON BODY AND MIND. 


Prof. Ladd, in Minp No. 50, p. 311, challenges any critic to point 
out confusions in his treatment of the relations between body and 
mind. I think I can show that his theory, as set out in Elements of 
Physiological Psychology, is not so clear and consistent as he seems to 
suppose it. 

(1) In refuting materialism Prof. Ladd has implicitly refuted his own 
views. He says, p. 589: ‘“ All physical events are modes of motion. 
. . - This is as true of the human brain as it is of the clod of the valley. 
Its atoms cannot be conceived of as doing anything, so long as they 
remain material atoms, that does not essentially consist in changing 
their relations in space to other material atoms.” He then proceeds to 
show that this view of neural phenomena makes it impossible to regard 
mental phenomena as their product. Now-it seems to me that this 
view of neural phenomena tells equally against his own theory of the 
interaction of soul and body. If the material atom as such does nothing 
but change its spatial relations, how can it act on something which is not 
in space at all? If, on the other hand, the material atom does more 
than change its spatial relations, it so far ceases to be material in Prof. 
Ladd’s sense. ‘That which is extended and movable is on this view 
something more than extended and movable, and it is impossible to say 
how much more. Why should it not be conscious, or in some way have 
consciousness as its product ? Prof. Ladd may say that the production 
of consciousness by the interaction of material particles is mysterious 
and unimaginable. But on his own showing the interaction of material 
body with immaterial mind is equally mysterious and unimaginable. 

(2) Prof. Ladd finds it impossible to suppose interchange of energy 
between brain and mind, because states of consciousness are not modes 
of motion. If there were such interchange, there would, according to 
him, be ‘some formula conceivable for indicating what amount of 
chemical change or nerve-commotion in the matter of the brain is the 
mathematical equivalent of the conception of home, of the sense of 
obligation, or of the idea of God” (p. 653). This he regards as a 
reductio ad absurdum. Now, if Prof. Ladd rejects, on the ground of its 
intrinsic absurdity, the hypothesis of an interchange of energy between 
mind and brain, he is logically bound to suggest some mode of inter- 
action, which is not in like manner absurd. I have carefully looked for 
passages in his book likely to throw light on this question. The fol- 
lowing seem most to the purpose: ‘“ Energy is stored by the processes 
of nutrition in the nervous elements of the brain: it becomes kinetic in 
connexion with the phenomena of consciousness” (p. 653). ‘* The mind 
has not power to constitute in opposition to fixed chemical affinities a 
single molecule, or to excite the slightest movement of a single muscle, 
without involving the nervous system in the expenditure of the required 
energy. Moreover, this energy must be started in the appropriate 
cortical areas and descend along the allotted motor tracks” (p. 664). I 
infer from these statements that Prof. Ladd supposes the mind to 
determine transfer of energy in this or that direction without increasing 
or diminishing its amount. Now this is equivalent to saying that it acts 
like a condition of mechanical constraint. According to this hypothesis, 
the mind determines the motions of nerve-molecules, much as an in- 
clined plane may determine the direction in which a ball shall roll 
without decreasing or increasing the energy expended in moving it. 
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But Prof. Ladd will admit that a state of consciousness is as little to be 
compared to an inclined plane, or anything of the sort, as it is to be 
compared to a mode of motion. It is as difficult to conceive the soul 
acting as a condition of mechanical constraint as it is to conceive it 
receiving energy from the material system and returning it again. If 
Prof. Ladd rejects the one view because it is inconceivable, he ought 
on the same ground to reject the other. If he has some alternative 
hypothesis to propose, I should be glad to know what it is. 
(3) Prof. Ladd argues from the unity of consciousness to the 
existence of a real unitary being as the subject of consciousness. Now 
this argument has been submitted by Kant, in the K. d. 7. V., to a most 
searching examination, resulting in its complete rejection. I hold it to 
be a very serious ground for complaint against Prof. Ladd that he has 
nowhere in his book taken account of the Kantian criticism. There is 
no need to repeat Kant’s objections here, because they have been stated 
again and again as clearly as they can be stated. Should Prof. Ladd 
offer any reply to them, I may have something to say on the subject. 
To ignore them as he has done is like coming over the wall instead of 
through the gate. G. F. Srovur. 


ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY. 


Aristotle’s influence over the Jewish mind culminated in Maimonides. 
It was not to be expected that the authority of the pagan philosopher 
would be accepted without a systematic effort to prove that Aristo- 
telianism was compatible with Judaism. 'To demonstrate this was the 
task of Maimonides. But other Jewish authors were not content with 
merely showing that Jewish thought was consistent with Greek philo- 
sophy. To them, Greek philosophy was taken from Judaism, and 
Aristotle was a Jew. 

I do not mean to enter on the very difficult question as to how far 
early Greek philosophy may have really been modified by Oriental 
influences. I should only like to indicate as a sort of curiosity some of 
the amusing statements on the subject which may be found scattered in 
Hebrew books. Maimonides asserts:! ‘‘ Know that many branches of 
science relating to the correct solution of these problems (i.¢., Physics 
and Metaphysics) were once cultivated by our forefathers, but were in 
course of time neglected, especially in consequence of the tyranny which 
barbarous nations exercised over us”. Jehuda Halevi (1140) excuses the 
errors of philosophy on the ground that philosophers had not inherited 
divine wisdom: ? “They were Greeks, descendants of Japhet, who dwelt 
in the North, while wisdom was an heirloom from Adam given to the 
seed of Shem. Wisdom never departed and never will depart from that 
seed. Wisdom did not reach the Greeks until they became mighty, 
when it was introduced from the Persians, the latter having obtained it 
from the Chaldeans. Hence there arose famous philosophers among the 
Greeks neither before nor after that time. And, from the time when 
Greece fell before Rome, not a single eminent Grecian philosopher has 
arisen, even to our own day.” Halevi seems to have forgotten Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates and Plato in this argument, but he possibly means 
to imply that Greek philosophy derived its ideas from Persia even 
before the Greek victories. 


1 Guide of the Perplexed; ed. Friedlinder, i. 71; ii. 11. 
2 Kusart, i. 63, ii. 66; cp. Cassel’s ed., p. 172, and Graetz, Monats- 
schrift, 1860. 
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We must now go a step further. Josephus! has a lengthy statement, 
which, among other items of information, describes Pythagoras as in- 
debted to the Jews for many of his philosophical conclusions. Clearcos 
makes Aristotle admit that he conversed with a Jew, and, in a trial of 
skill in philosophy which ensued, the Jew ‘‘ communicated more to me 
(Aristotle) than he received in return”. This passage in Josephus and 
a similar one in Eusebius” were undoubtedly the sources of the marvel- 
lous fables invented by Jews later on. If Eusebius could gravely quote the 
opinion that ‘‘ Plato was only Moses talking Attic,” little wonder that 
Jews should become enamoured of similar notions. The theory that the 
Greeks borrowed their philosophy from the Jews was also current among 
the Arabians? In the Arabic Letter of the Animals, translated into 
Hebrew by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus, the Greek boasts that his nation 
embodied science and philosophy, whereupon the reply is given: 
‘‘ Whence would you have got your philosophy and knowledge, of which 
you brag so much, if not from the Israelites in the time of Ptolemy, and 
from the Egyptians in the time of Themistus? You then carried them 
to your own land and claimed them as original.’’ This reminds us of 
another author, who naively writes: ‘‘ When Alexander went to Jerusa- 
lem, he appointed Aristotle as custodian of the books of Solomon. 
Aristotle thence derived his philosophy, for he translated Solomon’s 
books into Greek and called them by his own name.” Bibago® (1521) 
quotes similar stories, giving a circumstantial account of a man 
of the tribe of Benjamin who acted as Aristotle’s tutor. ‘A Greek 
philosopher (evidently Aristotle) once said: I spoke to a Jewish 
sage about Nature, and what he said did not seem much to me; 
we then spoke of philosophy (science of God), and he carried me 
so far that I could not follow him until I prayed to God for power 
to understand.” Simon the Just is quoted as the man who en- 
joyed the honour of converting Aristotle to Judaism. The pretended 
letter of Aristotle announcing to Alexander the change in his opinions 
is so exceedingly funny, that I venture to translate portions of it. 
“Thanks be to God who openeth the eyes of the blind and guideth 
sinners in the way ; glorified be He with fitting praises, for He has dealt 
kindly with me, and has redeemed me from the utter folly in which I 
was all my life when I concerned myself with philosophy, judged every- 
thing by intellect, and composed many books. At the close of my days 
I have made the acquaintance of a Jewish sage, who has proved to me 
the truth of the Mosaic Law by signs and proofs, by means of the names 
of God. . . . Therefore, my dear pupil Alexander, let not my books lead 
thee or thy companions astray. If it lay in my power, I would collect 
all my writings and destroy them, for I know that [ shall be punished by 
God for sinning and making others sin. ... No one should read my 
books nor study them. . . . Inquiry is iniquity and philosophy a lie, but 
I sinned unknowing. I would rather be strangled than that my books 
should spread. . . . I write this, knowing that before it reaches thee I 
shall be dead. Peace to you from Aristotle who goes to his everlasting 
home.” Aristotle was evidently an apt student, for no sooner did he 
adopt Judaism than he seems to have acquired a most happy facility in 
writing Hebrew and in making appropriate quotations from the Bible. 

Other references might be given, though they are all more or less to 
the same effect as those already transcribed. But Joseph Ibn Caspi 
(1830), the commentator of Maimonides, is so important a personage in 


1 Against Apion, i. 1, 22. 2 Prep. Evangel., ix. 5. 
3 Archives Israelites, 1848, p. 173. + Chain of Tradition, fol. 83. 
5 Way of Faith, 46 b. 
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the history of Jewish philosophy, that I conclude with a passage from 
him which I have never seen quoted before. In his letter to his son he 
writes: ‘Aristotle lived in the time of the second temple, and he learnt 
from our Rabbis, and all that he said is true. I do not remember that 
he left the fence of their words except in his opinion on the eternity of 
the world, and on some astronomical points in which he was right.” 
Thus we see a double and concurrent tendency :—(1) Aristotle's 
philosophy is true, therefore, he borrowed it from Moses; (2) Aristotle’s 
philosophy is false, therefore, he became a convert to Mosaism. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


We have to chronicle with deep regret the death, at Menton, on March 
31, of Jean Marie Guyau, the most fertile and remarkable thinker of his 
years in France. Born October 28, 1854, he had reached the age only 
of 33. His education was wholly due to his mother, author of some 
educational works very popular in France, and to her cousin, the dis- 
tinguished French philosopher, M. Alfred Fouillée, with whom she 
became joined in second wedlock and who acted more than a father’s 
part to the boy. He was but 19 when he was “crowned” by the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences for a memoir on the Utili- 
tarian Moralists from Epicurus to the English school of this generation. 
Next year, he began to lecture in the Lycée Condorcet of Paris, but 
with health already affected by excessive study he was soon forced to 
resign his charge. Spending his winters thenceforth on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, he displayed in the few suffering years that remained to 
him a marvellous activity of spirit. Here is the list of his works, all 
noticed, at more or less length, in Minp on their appearance :—1878, La 
Morale d’ Epicure, d-c., developing the first part of his youthful memoir, 
now in its third edition ; 1879, La Morale anglaise contemporaine, dc., latter 
part of the memoir, now in its second edition ; 1881, Vers d’un Philosophe, 
described by a judge like M. Scherer as ‘‘ ce petit volume de beaux vers 
sincéres”; 1884-6, three volumes, Les Prodlémes de Esthétique contempo- 
raine, Esquisse @une Morale sans Obligation ni Sanction, L’Irréligion de 
V Avenir, different in their subjects but having all a systematic connexion. 
From time to time, he also contributed to the Revue Philosophique and 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes. Finally, he has left behind him, in the 
press, three other works under the following titles—(1) La Conception 
soctologique del Art, (2) L’Education et l’ Hérédité, (8) Les Idées philosophiques 
de Victor Hugo. Itis no common loss that philosophy has now sustained 
by the untimely death of so indefatigable and earnest a thinker. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 
(22 Albemarle Street, W.).—The meetings have been as follows since our 
last record: March 5, short papers on various subjects—one by Mr. 
E. W. Cook on “‘ The Value of Experience,” one by Miss M. 8. Handley 
on “The Nature of an Act,” and three by the President; March 19, a 
paper by Mr. G. F. Stout on ‘‘ The Scope and Method of Psychology” ; 
April 9, a paper by Dr. Clair J. Grece on ‘ Heraclitus and his Philo- 
sophy”’; April 23, a paper by Mr. Pasco Daphne on ‘“ Conscience- 
theories”; May 7, a ‘Symposium’ on the question ‘ What is the dis- 
tinction between Desire and Will?” the papers being contributed by 
Prof. Bain, Prof. W. R. Sorley, Mr. J. S. Mann and Rev. E. P. 
Serymgour; May 28, a paper by Prof. Bain on ‘‘ The Demarcations 
and Definitions of the Subject Sciences”. The reading of papers was in 
every instance followed by discussion. 
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Prof. G. Stanley Hall, editor of the lately founded American Journal of 
Psychology, and who for some years past has done signal service to 
psychological science at the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, now 
becomes President of the new Clark University at Worcester (Mass.). 


With reference to a statement on p. 384 of the present No., it has 
already to be added that the condemnation of Rosmini, long sought for 
at the Vatican, has now at last been procured from the Thomist Leo XIII. 
In a letter to the Atheneum of June 16, Signor R. Bonghi reports that 
the philosopher’s works have been put upon the Index, in respect of 
forty propositions marked for reprobation; Prof. Ferri also, in the last 
No. of the Riv. Ital. di Filos. (see below), discusses the decree of the 
Holy Office. It is a hard blow for many devoted Catholics both in and 
out of Italy. 


THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PuitosopHy.—Vol. xxi, No. 2. K. 
Fischer—Criticism of Kant (tr.). H.C. Brockmeyer—Letters on Faust 
(xiv.-xx.). H.N. Day—Psychological Theory. W. Harris-—A Theory of 
Insanity. 


Ture AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLtogy.—Vol. i., No. 8. J. Nelson— 
A Study of Dreams. E, C. Sanford—The Relative Legibility of the 
Small Letters. C. L. Edwards—Winter Roosting Colonies of Crows. 
W. Noyes—Paranoia. C.F. Hodge—Some Effects of stimulating Gan- 
glion-cells. Psychological Literature (Histology of the Nervous System; 
Hypnotism; Experimental ; Abnormal; Anthropological). Notes. 


Revue xiii., No. 4. P. Janet—Introduction 4 la 
science philosophique: i. La philosophie est-elle une science? C. 
Dunan—L’espace visuel et l’espace tactile: ii. Observations sur des 
aveugles. Ch. Richet—Les réflexes psychiques (ii.). Analyses, &c. 
Rev. des Périod. Société de Psychologie physiologique (Ch. Richet—. 
Expériences sur le sommeil 4 distance). L. Manouvrier—Etude com- 
parative sur le cerveau de Gambetta et de Bertillon. No.5. A. Binet— 
Le probléme du sens musculaire d’aprés les travaux récents sur l’hys- 
térie. Ch. Secrétan—Questions sociales: i. La journée normale. Ch. 
Richet—Les réflexes psychiques (fin). Variétés (A. Penjon—Travaux 
récents sur Vico. P. Lesbazeilles—Sur un nouvel emploi du mot ‘meta- 
physique’). Analyses, &e. Soc. de Pscyh. phys. (H. Beaunis—Recher- 
ches sur la mémoire des sensations musculaires), Nécrologie (M. Guyau). 
No. 6. P. Janet—Introduction, &c.: ii. De quelques définitions récentes 
de la philosophie. C. Dunan—L’espace visuel, &e. (fin). G. Milhaud— 
La géometrie non-euclidienne et la théorie de la connaissance. Rev. 
Gén. (M. Vernes—Histoire et philosophie religieuses). Analyses, &c. 


La CriTIQuE PHILOSOPHIQUE (Nouv. Sér.).—An. iv., No. 3. F. Lequier 
—Dialogues sur le libre arbitre (suite). C. Renouvier—A. Spir. Sh. 
Hodgson—Le monde invisible (tr.). LL. Dauriac—Pessimisme et pessi- 
mistes. No.4. J. Chancel—De la certitude judiciaire (i.). C. Renouvier 
—E. R. Clay. ... L. Dauriac—J. M. Guyau. F. Pillon—L’ouvrage de 
M. Ferri sur l’associationnisme. 


Rivista ITALIANA DI Finosor1a.—An. iii., No. 2. L. Ferri—La filo- 
sofia politica in Montesquieu e Aristotele. R. Mariano—Il processo 
storico della Chiesa. C. Segrt—La statistica e il libero arbitrio in rap- 
porto alla nuova scuola di diritto penale. Bibliografia, &. (S. H. 
Hodgson, The Unseen World, &c.). No.8. C. Cantoni—Giordano Bruno. 
L. Credaro—Le scuole classiche italiane giudicate da un professore 
tedesco. L. Ferri—Rosmini e il decreto del Sant’ Uffizio. A. Martini 
—Un nuovo compendio di storia della filosofia, Bibliografia, &c. 
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472 NOTES. 


Rivista DiI ScrentiricaA.—Vol. vii., No. 1. R. Ardigd— 
L’equivoco dell’ inconscio di aleuni moderni. G. Sergi— Evoluzione 
umana. V. Grossi—La divisione del lavoro nelle societ& preistoriche. 
Riv. Sint., &. No.2. G. Cesca—La dottrina di Kant sulla ‘cosa in 
se’. §. Lourie—I fatti e le teorie dell’ inibizione (ii.). Riv. Sint., &e. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILosopHIE, &c.—Bad. xciii., Heft 1. M. Sartorius 
—Ruht oder bewegt sich die Erde in Plato’s Timdus. R. v. Wichert— 
Notwendigkeit u. Freiheit. E. Zéller—Jacobi u. Schleiermacher. E. v. 
Hartmann—Das Kompensations-Aequivalent von Lust u. Unlust. J. 
Déderlein— Warum muss der Raum drei Dimensionen haben? J. 
Mainzer—Einige neuere Schriften betreffend Kant’s Erkenntnisslehre. 
Recensionen. 

PHILOSOPHISCHE MoNATSHEFTE.—Bd. xxiv., Heft. 7,8. Th. Lipps— 
Psychologie der Komik. H. Héffding—Lotze’s Lehren iiber Raum u. 
Zeit u. R. Geiger’s Beurtheilung derselben. Th. Ziegler—Zur Geschichte 
der griechischen Ethik. Recensionen u. Anzeigen. Litteraturbericht. 
Bibliographie, &c. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE U. SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT.— Bd. 
xviii., Heft 2. F. Krejoi—Der Spiritismus als sociale Erscheinung. C. 
Haberland--Ueber Gebriiuche u. Aberglauben beim Essen (ii.). Beur- 
teilungen. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—B4d. xii., 
Heft 2. B. Carneri— Causalitiit u. Sittlichkeit. A. Wernicke— Die 
asymptotische Function des Bewusstseins (Schluss). J. v. Kries— 
Ueber den Begriff der objectiven Méglichkeit u. einige Anwendungen 
desselben (i.). A. Marty—Entgegnung. Anzeigen. Selbstanzeigen, &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE StTuDIEN.—Bd. v., Heft 1. W. Wundt—Ueber die 
Eintheilung der Wissenschaften. H. Leitzmann—Ueber Stoérungser- 
scheinungen bei astronomischer Registrirung (i.). A. Lehmann—-Ueber 
Wiedererkennen. P. Starke—Zum Mass der Schallstiirke. G. O. Berger 
—Ueber den Einfluss der Uebung auf geistige Vorgiinge. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuILosopHir.—Bd.i., Heft 3. R. Eucken 
—Zur philosophischen Terminologie. P. Tannery—-Un fragment d’Anaxi- 
méne dans Olympiodore le chimiste. J. Freudenthal—Zur Lehre des 
Xenophanes. P. Natorp—Ueber Demokrits yunoin youn. A. Gercke— 
Ein angebliches Fragment des Theophrast. H. Schrader—Zu den Frag- 
menten der @:Adcogos ‘Ioropia des Porphyrius bei Cyrill von Alexandria. 
H. Siebeck—Zur Psychologie der Scholastik. L. Stein—Die in Halle 
aufgefundenen Leibniz-Briefe (Schluss). F. Puglia—Se un processo 
evolutivo si osservi nella storia dei sistemi filosofici italiani. Jahres- 
bericht (H. Oldenberg—Indische Philosophie. E. Zeller—Plato, 1886, 7. 
L. Stein—Die nacharist. Phil. der Griechen u. die rémische Phil., 1886. 
F. Tocco—Delle opere pubblicate in Italia, 1886, 7). 


A Critical Notice of Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion, by Prof. R. 
Flint of Edinburgh, written for this No., is unavoidably held over till 
the next. 

At the last moment before going to press, we are shocked by intelli- 
gence of the sudden and lamentable death of Mr. Edmund Gurney, at 
Brighton, on June 22, 


